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INTRODUCTION. 

The  mansion-house  of  the  pleasant 
village  of  JBeechgrove  was  inhabited  by 
the  family  of  Fairborne,  consisting  of 
the  master  and  mistress,  and  a  nume- 
rous progeny  of  children  of  both  sexes. 
Of  these,  part  were  educated  at  home 
under  their  parents*  care,  and  part  were 
sent  out  to  school.  The  house  was  sel- 
dom unprovided  with  visitors,  the  inti- 
mate friends  or  relations  of  the  owners, 
who  were  entertained  with  cheerfulness 
and  hospitality,  free  from  ceremony  and 
parade.  They  formed,  during  their 
stay,  part  of  the  family;  and  were 
ready  to  concur  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fairborne  in  any  little  domestic  plan 
for  varying  their  amusements,^  and  parr 
ticularly  for  promoting  the  instruction 
and  entertainment  of  the  younger  part 
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2  INTRODUCTION. 

of  the  household.  As  some  of  them 
were  accust9wedto,wi;itu;ig;  U^ey  would 
frequently  produce  a  fable,  a  story,  or 
dialogue,  adapted  to  the  age  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  young  people.  It 
was  always  consrdered  as  a  high  ^our 
when  they  woirld  so  employ  thCTwelves; 
and  when  the  pieces  were  once  read 
over,  they  were  carefully  deposited  by 
Mrs.  Eairbornc  in  a  box,  of  which  she 
kept  the  key.  None  of  these  were  al- 
lowed to  be  taken  out  again  tiH  all  tlw 
children  were  assembled  in  the  holidays. 
It  was  then  made  one  of  the  evening 
amusements  of  the  femily  to  rummage 
the  budget^  as  their  phrase  was.  One  of 
th^  least  chr}di*en  was  sent  to  the  box, 
who  putting  in  its  little  hand,  drew  out 
the  p£^er  that  came  next,  and  brought 
it  into  the  parlour.  Tbis  was  then  read 
dtsfinctly  by  one  of  the  older  ones;  and 
after  it  had  undergone  sufficient  eonsi- 
deration^  another  Kttle  messenger  was 


ii«|)at6]aed  for  ^  fymh  Wfjlyi  aa4  sp 
00^  till  as  much  tkius  iHU^been  apeotio 
tbJs  maniiec  ass  d^paceatsthpuglit  pro- 
per. Other  children  were  admitted  to 
tbese  7€(idings$  and  as  the  BudgGf  of 
"Beechgrove  Hall  became  somewhat  <:a- 
kbrated  ia  th^  n€ri^boiu:hqQd,  its  pro- 
p^btors  were  at  iejigtii  lu^d  to  lapr  it 
^>en  to  tb€  public^  TJ;^^  were  incluced 
to  compity}  wd  have  |)resei|it€td  its  oou- 
tents  in  the  promiscuous  order  in  which 
th^y  came  to  han4»  which  they  think 
will  prove  more  agreeable  than  a  ine- 
thodical  arrangement.  Thu%  therefore, 
without  further  jpreface,  begms  the 

PI«ST  EVENING. 
ON  Tl^  OAK. 

Tut.  Conie,  i»y  boy«,  tet  w  sitdo^n 
awhile  under  yon  shady  tree.     I  ^l^t 
b2 


4  FIRST   EVENING. 

know  how  your  young  legs  feel,  but 
mitie  are  almost  tir^d. 

Geo,  I  am  not  tired,  but  I  am  very 
hot.  ' 

Hot.  And  I  am  hot,  and  very  dry 
too. 

Tut.  When  you  have  cooled  your- 
self you  may  drink  out  of  that  clear 
brook.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  read 
a  little  out  of  a  book  I  havQ  in  my 
pocket. 

[Thet/  go  and  sit  dawn  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,] 

Har.  What  an  amazing  large  tree! 
How  wide  its  branches  spread !  Pray 
what  tree  is  it  ? 

Geo.  I  can  tell  you  that.  It  is  an 
Oak.     Don't  you  see  the  acorns? 

Tut.  Yes,  it  is  an  Oak — ^the  noblest 
tree  this  country  produces; — not  only 
grand  and  beautiful  to  the  sight,  but 
of  the  greatest  importance  from  its 
uses. 


ev  fffis  OAK.  i5 

Shr.  I  AoOid  tilce  to  know  soiae- 
ihing  ihdxA  h. 

Tut.  V^y  weWi  ^^i^  instead  of 
reading,  we  will  sit  and  talk  aboat 
Oaks.  George,  you  knew  the  O^  by 
its  Scorns — ^feboUld  yda  have  known  it 
if  tliere  bad  bei^n  none  ? 

Geo.  I  don't  kiiaw— I  believe  not. 

Tut.  Observe,  then,  in  the  first  pbce* 
that  its  bark  is  vefy  rugged.  Then  see 
in  what  manner  it  ^rows.  Its  great 
tifms  run  out  daiost  horizontally  from 
its  trunk,  giving  the  whole  tree  a  sort 
of  round  form,  and  making  it  si^ead 
far  on  every  sdde.  Its  branches  are  also 
subject  to  be  cro<J&ed  or  kneed.  By 
these  marics  y^ou  might  guess  at  an^Oak 
even  in  winter,  wh^  quite  bare  of 
leaves.  But  its  leaves  afford  a  surer 
mark  of  distinction,  since  they  difter  a 
good  deal  from  those  of  other  trees, 
being  neither  wliole  and  even  at  the 
edges,  nor  yet  cut  like  the  teeth  of  a 
b3 


O  FIRST   EVENING. 

saw,  but  rather  deeply  scolloped,  and 
formed  into  several  rounded  divisions. 
Their  colour  is  a  fine  deep  green.  Then 
the  fruit — 

Har.  Fruit ! 

Tut  Yes— all  kinds  of  plants  have 
what  may  properly  be  called  fruit, 
though  we  are  apt  to  give  that  name 
only  to  such  as  are  food  for  man.  The 
fruit  of  a  plant  is  the  seed,  with  what 
contains  it.  This,  in  the  Oak,  is  called 
an  acorn,  which  is  a  kind  of  nut,  partly 
inclosed  in  a  cup. 

Geo.  Acorn  cups  are  very  pretty 
things.  I  have  made  boats  of  tfiem, 
and  set  them  swimming  in  a  basin. 

Tut.  And  if  you  were  no  bigger  than 
a  fairy,  you  might  use  them  for  drinking 
cups,  as  those  imaginary  little  beings 
are  said  to  do. 

Pearly  drops  of  dew  we  drink, 
'  ^    In  acorn-cup  fill'd  to  the  brink, 
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Har.  Are  acorns  good  to  eat? 

Geo.  No,  that  they  are  not.  I  have 
tried,  and  did  not  like  them  at  all. 

TiU.  In  the  early  ages  of  man,  before 
he  cultivated  the  earth,  but  lived  upon 
such  wild  products  as  nature  afforded, 
we  are  told  that  acorns  made  a  consi- 
derable part  of  his  food;  and  at  this  day 
1  believe  they  are  eaten  in  some  coun- 
tries. But  this  is  in  warmer  climates, 
where  they  probably  become  sweeter 
and  better  flavoured  than  with  us.  The 
chief  use  we  make  of  them  is  to  feed 
hogs*  In  those  parts  of  England  where 
Oak  woods  are  common,  great  herds 
of  swine  are  kept,  which  are  driven  into 
tlie  woods  in  autumn,  when  the  acorns 
fall,  and  provide  for  themselves  plenti- 
fully for  two  or  three  months.  This, 
however,  is  a  small  p?trt  of  the  praise  of 
the  Oak.  You  will  be  surprised  when 
I  tell  you,  that  to  this  tree  our  country 
owes  its  chief  glory  and  security. 


8  FIBST   EVENING. 

Hut.  Ay,  bow  can  that  be  ? 

Tilt  I  don't  knbw  Whetfe^r  in  your 
reading  you  'have  ever  ihet  with  the 
story,  that  Athens,  a  falinoas  city  in 
Greece,  consulting  the  oracle  how  !it 
might  best  defend  itself  against  its  ene- 
mies, wfes  advised  to  trust  to  wooden 
walls. 

Har.  Wooden  walls  ? — that- s  odd^— 
I  should  think  stone  walls  better ;  for 
wooden  ones  might  be  set  on  fire. 

Tut.  True:  but  the  imeaning  was, 
that  as  Athens  was  a  place  of  gi'feat 
trade,  and  its  people  wefe  skilled  in 
maritime  affairs,  they  otight  to  trust  to 
their  ships.  Well,  this  is  the  case  with 
Great  Britain.  As  it  is  an  island,  it 
has  no  need  of  walls  and  fortifieatiotis,. 
while  it  possesses  ships  to  keep  all 
enemies  at  a  distance.  Now,  we  have 
the  greatest  and  finest  navy  in  the 
world,  by  which  we  both  defend  our- 
selves, and  attack, other  nations,  when 
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they  insult  us ;  and  this  is  all  built  of 
oak. 

Geo.  Would  no  other  wood  do  to 
build  ships  ? 

Tut.  None  nearly  so  well,  especially 
for  men  of  war;  for  it  is  the  stoutest 
and  strongest  wood  we  have ;  and  there- 
fore best  fitted,  both  to'  keep  sound 
under  water,  and  to  bear  the  blows  and 
shocks  of  the  waves,  and  the  terrible 
strokes  of  cannon  balls.  It  is  a  peculiar 
excellence  for  this  last  purpose,  that 
Oak  is  not  so  liable  to  splinter  or  shiver 
as  other  woods,  so  that  a  ball  can  pass 
through  it  without  making  a  large  hole. 
Did  you  never  hear  the  old  song, 

Heart  of  Oak  are  our  ships,  hearts  of  Oak  are 
our  men,  &c.  ? 

Geo.  No. 

Tut.  It  was  made  at  a  time  when 
England^  was  more  successful  in .  war 
than  had  ever  before  been  known,  and 


oirr  riuccesl  wte  prop^^y  attribute 
chiefly  to  our  fleet,  the  great  supp^irt 
of  Whith  is  the  Britislb  Chk;  %o  I  hope 
you  will  henceforth  look  iqdfo^  Oaks 
with  dae  rtfi^ct, 

Har.  Yes — it  t^hall  alwJiys  be  iifty 
favoQrite  tree. 

Tut.  Had  not  Pope  reo^oni  wlim  i^ 
swd,  in  his  Windsor  Foresi, 

Let  India  boast  her  |dantd^  nor  envy  we 
The  wedping  amber,  or  the  balmy  tree. 
While  by  oiiT  Oaks  the  ^fedoils  toads  are  bdrhb. 
And  realms  cotntn^di^  which  thdsb  t^e^s  ailgrn ! 

These  lines  refer  to  its  use  as  well  ibr 
merchant  ^hips  ds  for  tnen  of  wfkr ;  Mid 
in  fact  all  our  ships  are  built  either  of 
native  6t  foreign  Oak. 

Gfeo,  Are  the  masts  of  ships  made  of 
Oak? 

Tut.  No — it  Would  be  tdo  heavy. 
Besides,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
trunks  of  Oak  Idpg  and  steaight  enough 
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kt  that  purpose.  Tbey  afe  made  of 
yarious  soste  of  fir  oi*  pine^  which  grow 
V6iy  taU  and  ^pen 

6^0.  Is  Oak  wood  used  for  any  thing 
beside  d[»p4»iildii)g  ? 

?'«/.  O  yes — It  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  woods  of  the  carpenter,  being  em- 
ployed wherever  great  strength  and  du- 
rability are  required.  It  is  iised  for  door 
and  window-frames,  and  tlie  beams  that 
ace  laid  in  walls  to  lengthen  them. 
Floors  and  staircases  are  sometimes 
made  with  it  y  and  in  old  houses  in  the 
country,  which  were  built  when  Oak 
tvas  more  plentiful  than  at  present, 
almost  ail  the  timber  about  them  was 
Oak.  It  is  also  occasionally  used  for 
Aurntture,  as  tables,  chairs,  drawers, 
and  bedsteads ;  though  mahogany  has 
new  much  taken  its  place  for  the 
b^tie]^  sort  of  goods,  and  the  lighter 
an^  in^er  woods  for  the  cheaper; 
for  the  hardness  <^  Oak  renders  it 
difficult  and  expepsive  to  w^cMrk.    It  is 
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Stilly  however,  the  chief  material  used 
in  mill-work,  in  bridge  and  water- 
works, for  waggon  and  cart-bodies, 
for  larg^  casks  and  tubs,  and  for  the 
last  piece  of  furniture  a  man  has  occa- 
sion for.  What  is  that,  do  you. think, 
George  ? 

Geo.  I  don't  know. 

Har.  A  coffin.  . 

Tut.  So  it  is. 

Har.  But  why  should  that  be  made 
of  such  strong  wood  ? 

Tut.  There  can  be  no  other  reason 
than  that  weak  attachment  we  are  apt 
to  have  for  our  bodies  when  we  have 
done  with  them,  which  has  made  men 
in  various  countries  desirous  of  keeping 
them  as  long  as  possible  from  decay. 
But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  uses 
of  the  Oak.  -Were  either  of  you  ever 
in  a  tanner's  yard  ? 

Geo.  We  often  go  by  one  at  the  end 
of  the  town ;  but  we  daye  not  ^0  in  for 
fear  of  the  great  dog^  ^ 
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Tut.  &ut  he  is  always  chained  in 
tlie  day-time. 

Har.  Yes — but  he  barks  so  loud 
and  looks  so  fierce,  that  we  were  afraid 
he  would  break  his  chain.^ 

Tut  I  doubt  yon  are  a  couple  of 
cowards.  However,  I  suppose  you 
came  near  enough  to  observe  great 
stacks  of  bark  in  the  yard. 

Geo.  O  yes — there  are  several. 

Tut.  Those  are  Oak  bark,  and  it  is 
used  in  tanning  the  hides. 

Har.  What  does  it  do  to  them  ? 
'  Tut.  rU  tell  you.  Every  part  of  the 
Oak  abounds  in  a  quality  called  astrin- 
gencyj  or  a  binding  power.  The  effect 
'  of  this  is  to  make  more  close  and  com- 
pact,  or  to  shrivel  up,  all  sofl  things, 
ahd  thereby  make  them'  firmer  and  less 
Kable  to  decay.  The  hide,  then,  when 
taken  from  the  animal,  after  being 
steeped  in  lime  and  water  to  get  off  the 
liair  an4  grease,  is  put  to  soak  in  a  liquor 

VOL.  I.  c 
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tnade'by  boiliog  Oak  b^r^  m  W4V?^* 
This  liquor  is  strongly  astrii(^9ZI^  aA<| 
by  sti£^Qg  the  9aft  k}4^  tu^ns  i^t  i^to 
what  we  call  leather.  Other  things 
are  also  tanned  for  tb^  piirpc^e  o^  pre- 
serving theai,  a$  &hing.net9  qxid  bqat- 
sails.  This  use  of  th^  bar^:  of  the  Qak 
makes  it  ^  very  vajuabl^  CQp?mo4ity  j 
and  you  may  see  pieople  in  the  WPOj^ 
carefully  stripping  the  O^  y?h^n  cut 
down,  and  piling  up  the  bark  in  he^ps. 

Geo.  I  have  seei^  such  hea|^  of  bark, 
but  I  thought  they  were  only  to  bum. 

,  Tut.  No—they  are  much  too  valu- 
able for  tliat.  Well,  but  I  have  another 
yse  of  the  Oak  to  mention,  and  that  is 
in  dying. 

Har.  Dying !  I  wonder  what  colour 
it  can  dye  ? 

Tut.  Oak  gaw^du^t  is  a  principal  in- 
^edient  in  dying  fustians.  By  v^iojuyi 
mixtures  and  management  it  is  made 
to  give  them  all  the  different  shades  c^ 
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Mil  aJid  tooM^.  Theii^  all  the  ^arts 
of  the  Oak^  like  all  other  astringent 
vegetables,  prodoce  a  dark  blue  or  black 
by  the  addition  of  any  preparation  of 
iron.  The  bwk  is  sometintes  used  iii 
this  tray  for  tlylng  blade.  And  did 
you  ever  se*  whwt  the  boys  call  on 


Ged,  Yes— i  have  gathered  them 
•myself. 

Tut  Do  you  kmow  what  they  are  ? 

Oea.  I  thotigbt  they  were  the  iruit 
of  the  Oak. 

Tut.  No— I  have  told  you  that  the 
acorns  are  the  frultb.  These  are  ex- 
ci^Bsccbces  formed  by  an  insect. 

Oeo,  An  insect !  how  can  they  make 
KUch  a  thing  ? 

Tut  It  is  a  tort  of  a  fly,  that  hte  a 

potirier  of  Jpiercing  the  outer  skin  of  the 

Os^' boughs,  undbr   Which  it  lays  its 

egg^.    The  part  then  swells  into  a  kind 

c  2 
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of  ball,  and  the  young  insects,  when 
hatched,  eat  their  way  out.  Well,  this 
ball  or  apple  is  a  pretty  strong  astrin- 
gent, and  is  sometimes  used  in  dying 
black.  But  in  the  warm  countries, 
there  is  a  species  of  Oak  which  bears 
round  excrescences  of  the  same  kind, 
called  galls,  which  become  Jiard,  and 
are  the  strongest  astringents  known. 
They  are  the  principal  ingredients  in 
the  black  dyes,  and  common  ink  is 
made  with  them,  together  with  a  sub- 
stance called  green  vitriol,  or  coppera^*, 
which  contains  iron. , 

I  have  now  told  you  the  chief  uses 
that  I  can  recollect  of  the  Oak ;  and 
these  are  so  important,  that  whoever 
drops  an  acorn  into  the  ground,  and 
takes  proper  care  of  it  when  it  <;omes 
up,  may  be  said  to  be  a  benefactor  to 
his  country.  Besides,  np  sight  can  be 
more  beautiful  and  majestic  than  a  fine 
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Oak  wood.  It 'is  'an  ornament  ffi:  for 
ihe  hiibitatfoii  of  the  first  nobleniafi  in 
the  land, 

Hdr.  i  wonder,  then,  thsU;  lili  rich 
geiitlemen  who  have  grcmnd^  enoi^, 
do  not  cover  it  with  Oaks. 

Tta.  Many  ofthem,  especially  of  late 
years,  have  tnade  gi'eat  plantations  of 
these  trees.  But  ail  soib  do  not  suit 
them :  and  then  there  is  another  circum- 
stance which  prevents  many  from  being 
at  this  trouble  and  expense,  which  is 
the  long  time  an  oak  tikes  in  growing, 
so  that  no  person  can  reasonably  expect 
to  profit  by  those  of  his  own  planting. 
An  oak  of  fifty  years  is  greatly  short  of 
its  full  growth,  arid  they  are  scarcely 
arrived  at  perfection  under  a  century. 
However,  it  is  our  duty  to  think  of 
posterity  as  well  as  ourselves;  and  they 
who  receive  oaks  from  their  ancestors, 
ought  certaii^ly  to  furnish  others  to 
their  successors. 

c3 
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Har.  Then  I  think  that  every  one 
who  cuts  down  an  Oak  should  be 
obliged  to  plant  another. 

Ttt^.  Very  right — but  he  should  plant 
two  or  three  for  one,  for  fear  of  acci- 
dents in  their  growing. 

I  will  now  repeat  to  you  some  verses 
describing  the  Oak  in  its  state  of  full 
growth,  or  rather  of  beginning  decay, 
with  the  various  animals  living  upon 
it— and  then  we  will  walk. 

See  where  yon  Oak  its' awful  structure  rears. 
The  massy  growth  of  twice  a  hundred  years  3 
Survey  his  ragged  trunk  with  moss  o'ergrown. 
His  lusty  arms  in  rude  disorder  thrown, 
His  forking  branches  wide  at  distance  spread. 
And  dark'ning  half  the  sky,  his  lofiy  head. 
A  mighty  castle,  built  by  nature's  hands. 
Peopled  by  various  living  iribes,  he  stands. 
His  airy  top  tLe  clamorous  rooks  invest. 
And  crowd  the  waving  boughs  with  many  a  nest. 
Midway  the  nimble  squirrel  builds  his  bowV ; 
And  sharp  bill'd  pies  the  insect  tribes  devour. 
That  gnaw  beneath  the  bark  their  secret  ways. 
While  unperceivcd  the  stately  pile  decay 
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THE  YOUNG  MOUSE. 

A  FABLE. 

A  YOUNG  MQusE  Hvcd  in  a  cup- 
board where  sweetmeats  were  kept: 
she  dined  every  day  irpon  biscuit,  mar- 
malade, or  fine  sugar.  Never  any  little 
Mouse  had  lived  so  well.  She  had  often 
ventured  to  peep  at  the  family  while 
they  sat  at  supper;  nay  she  had  some- 
times stolen  down  on  the  carpet,  and 
picked  up  the  crumbs,  and  nobody  had 
ever  hurt  her.  She  would  have  been 
quite  happy^  but  that  she  was  sometimes 
frightened  by  the  cat,  and  then  she  ran 
trembling  to  the  hole  behind  the  warn- 
scot.  One  day  she  came  running  to  her 
mother  in  great  joy.  Mother !  said  she, 
the  good  people  of  this  family  have/ 
built  me  a  house  to  live  in  ;  it  is  in  the 
cupboard :  I  am  sure  it  is  for  me,  for  it- 
is  just  big  enough :  the  bottom  is  of 
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wood,  and  it  is  covered  all  over  with 
wires!  aiidl  dare  say  they  hai^e  made 
it  on  purpose  to  screen  me  from  that 
terrible  cat,  which  ran  after  me  so  often; 
there  is  an  entrance  just  big  enbugh 
for  me,  but  puss  cannot  follow ;  arid 
they  hiave  been  so  good  as  to  put  in 
some  toasted  cheese,  which  sniells  so 
delicioiisly,  that  I  should  have  run  in 
directly  and  taketi  possessioii  of  my  new 
house,  but  I  thought  1  would  tell  you 
first,  that  we  might  go  in  together,  and 
both  lodge  there  to-night,  for  it  will 
hold  us  both. 

My^  dear  child,  said  the  old  Mouse, 
it  is  most  happy  that  you  did  not  go  in, 
for  this  hoiise  is  called  a  trap,  and  you 
would  never  have  come  out  again,^  ex- 
cept to  have  been  devoured,  or  put  to 
death  in  some  way  or  other.  Though 
man  has  not  so  fierce  a  look  as  a  cat, 
he  is  as  much  our  en^my,  and  has  still 
more  cunning. 
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THE  WASP  AND  BEE. 

A   FABLE. 

A  Wasp  met  a  Bee,  and  said  to  him. 
Pray  can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  reason 
'  that  men  axe  so  ill-natured  to  me,  while 
they  are  so  fond  of  you  ?  We  are  botli 
very  much  alike,  only  that  the  broad 
golden  rin^s  about  my  body  make  me 
much  handsomer  than  you  are :  we  are 
both  winged  insects,  we  both  love 
honey,  and  we  both  sting  people  when 
we  are  angry,  yet  men  always  hate  me, 
and  try  to  kill  me,  though  I  am  much 
more  familiar  with  them  than  you  are, 
and  pay  them  visits  in  their  houses,  and 
at  their  tea^able,  and  at  all  their  meals: 
while  you'are  very  shy  and  hardly  ever 
come  near  them:  yet  they  build  you 
curious  houses,  thatched  with  straw,' 
and  take  care  of  and  feed  you  in  the 
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winter  very  often : — 1  wonder  what  is 
the  reason. 

^  The  Bee  said,  because  you  never  do 
them  any  good,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  very  troublesome  and  mischievous ; 
therefore  tKey  do  not  like  to  see  you ; 
but  they  know  that  I  sCm  busy  all  diy 
long  in  makhig  them  hciney.  You  iiiid 
better  pay  thfem  fewer  visits,  and  try  to 
be  usefuL 
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One  winter's  evening  as  Captain 
Compass  was  i^itting  by  the  fire-side  witii 
bis  children  all  round  him,  little  Jack 
said  to  him,  Papa,  pray  tell  us  some 
stories  about  what  you  have  seen  in  your 
voyages.  I  have  been  vastly  erttertiirted 
whilst  you  ^ere  abroad,  with  Gulliver's 
Travels,  and  the  adventures  of  Sinbad 
the  Sailor ;  and  I  think,  as  you  have 
gonie  round  and  round  the  world,  you 


n^t  have  m^  with  tlxiipgs  as  wQud^dul  - 
as  they  did. — No,  my  diear,  s^d'-tb^ 
CapWo,  I  never  met  with  Wli|«utiaD8 
or  fephjiiuglaagiaos,  I  assure  you,  nor 
evejc  saw  the  bla^  loadstone  mojun.<»iPii 
or  the  vailey  of  diamou<ls ;  bujt,  to  be 
«iir^,  I  have  &een  a  great  variety  of 
people^  aad  thm  dilfereat  mauoers  and 
ways  of  living ;  and  if  it  will  be  any 
eatertaioment  to  you,  I  will  tell  you 
«OTiB  curious  particulars  of  what  I  ob- 
served^— ^Pray  do,  Fapa,  cried  Jack 
and  aU  his  brothers  and  listers:  so 
they  drew  close  round  him,  and  he 
bcgw  as  follows. 

Well  then-— I  was  once,  about  this 
tkne  of  the  yeiar,  in  a  country  where  it 
vas  very  cold,  and  the  poo?  inhabitants 
had  much  ado  to  keep  themselves  from 
starving.  They  were  clad  p^^rtly  ip  the 
skins  of  beasts,  madp  smooth  ?nd  soft 
by  a  particular  art,  but  chiefly  in  gar- 
wmU  wade  from  the  outei:  cpygring  of 
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a  middle-sized  quadruped^  which  they 
were  so  cruel  as  to  strip  off  his  back 
while  he  was  alive.  They  dwelt  in  ha- 
bitations, part  of  which  was  sunk  under 
ground.  The  materials  were  either 
stones,  or  earth  hardened  by  fire  j  and 
so  violent  in  that  countr}'^  were  the 
storms  of  wind  and  rain,  that  many  of 
them  covered  their  roofs  all  over  with 
stones.  The  walls  of  their  houses  had 
holes  to  let  in  the  light:  but  to  prevent 
the  cold  air  and  wet  from  coming  in, 
they  were  covered  by  a  sort  of  transpa- 
rent stone,  made  artificially  of  melted 
sand  or  flints.  As  wood  was  rather 
scarce,  I  know  not  what  they  would 
have  dond  for  firing,  had  they  not  dis-^ 
covered  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  a 
very  extraordinary  kind  of  stone,  which 
when  put  among  burning  wood,  caught 
fire  and  flamed  like  a  torch. 

Dear  me,  said  Jack,  what  a  woridef* 
ful  stone!  I  suppose  it  was  somewhat 
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like  what  we  call  fire-stones,  that  shine 
so  when  we  rub  them  together. — I 
don't  think  they  would  burn,  replied 
the  Captain;  besides,  these  are  of  a 
darker  colour. 

Well — but  their  diet  too  was  re- 
markable. Some  of  them  ate  fish  that 
had  been  hung  up  in  the  smoke  till  they 
were  quite  dryaiid  hard;  and  along  with 
it  they  ate  either  the  roots  of  plants, 
or  a  sort  of  coarse  black  cake  made  of 
powdered  seeds.  These  were  the  poorer 
class;  the  richer  had  a  whiter  kind  of 
cake,  which  they  were  fond  of  daubing 
over  with  a  greasy  matter  that  was  the 
product  of  a  large  animal  among  them. 
This  grease  they  used,  too,  in  almost  all 
their  dishes,  and  when  fresh,  it  really 
was  not  unpalatable.  They  likewise 
devoured  the  flesh  of  many  birds  and 
beasts  when  they  could  get  it;  and  ate 
the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  a  variety 
of  vegetables  growing  in  the  country, 

VOL.  I.  D 
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sogie  absolutely  ra>y,  others  y?,riausly 
prepared  by  the  aid  of  fire.  Another 
great  s^rticle  of  food  was  the  curd  of 
Tfiii^y  pressed  into  a  harcl  mass  an4 
salted.  This  had  so  rank  a  snci^ll,  that 
persons  of  weak  stomachs  ofteui  could 
i?ot  bear  to  come  near  it-  For  drink, 
they  made  great  use  of  the  water  in 
>yhich  certain  dry  leaves  had ;  been 
steeped.  These  leaves,  I  was  told,  came 
from  a  great  distance.  They  had  like- 
wise a  method  of  preparing  a  liquor  of 
the  seeds  of  a  gr^ss-like  plant  steeped  in. 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a  bitter  herb, 
and  then  set  to  worlf  or  ferment.  1  was 
prevailed  upon  to  taste  it,  and  thought 
it  at  first  nauseous  enough,  but  in  time 
I  liked  it  pretty  well.  When  a  large 
quantity  of  the  ingredients  is  used,  it 
becomes  perfectly  intoxicating.  But 
Avhat  astonished  me  most,  was  their  use 
of  a  liquor  so  excessively  hot  and  pun- 
gent, t;hat  it  seem^  like  liquid  fire^.     I 
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mice  got  a  mouthifbl  of  Jt  by  mistake, 
taking  it  for  water,  which  it  resembles  ^ 
in  appearance,  but  1  thought  it  would 
instantly  h^Ve  taketi  away  my  breath. 
Indeed,  people  are  not  unfrequehtly 
killed  by  it  j  add  yet  many  of  them  will 
Swallow  it  greedily  whenever  they  can 
get  it.  This,  too,  is  said  to  be  pre- 
pared from  the  seeds  kbbvemehtidned, 
which  are  innocent  and  even  salutary  in 
their  natural  state,  though  raade  to  yield 
siich  a  pernicious  juice.  The  strangest 
custom  that  I  believe  prevails  in  any 
nation  1  fotind  here,  which  was,  that 
some  take  a  mighty  pleasure  in  filling 
their  mouths  full  of  stinking  smoke; 
and  dt!h^ri5,  in  thrusting  a  nasty  powder 
up  their  nostrils. 

I  should  think  it  would  choke  them, 
said  Jack.  It  almost  did  me,  answered 
his  fkther,  only  to  stahd  by  while  they 
did  it — but  use,  it  is  truly  said,  is 
second  nitlire. 

d2 
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I  was  glad  enough  to  leave  this  cold^ 
climate;  and  about  half  a  year  after,  I 
fell  in  with  a  people  enjoying  a  delicious 
temperature  of  air,  and  a  country  full 
of  beauty  and  verdure.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  were  furnished  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  fruits,  which,  with  other  ve- 
getable products,  constituted  a  large 
part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  I 
particularly  relished  certain  berries 
growing  in  bunches,  son^e  white  and 
somered,  of  averypleasantsourish  taste, 
and  so  transparent,  that  one  might  see 
the  seeds  at  their  very  centre.  Here  were 
whole  fields  full  of  extremely  odori- 
ferous flowers,  which  they  told  me  were 
succeeded  by  pods  bearing  seeds,  that 
afforded  good  nourishment  to  man  and 
beast.  A  great  variety  of  birds  enli- 
vened the  groves  and  woods ;  among 
which  I  was  entertained  with  one,  that 
.  without  any  teaching  spoke  almost  as 
articulately  as  a  parrot,  thougli  indeed  it^ 
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wias  all  the  repetition  of  a  single  word. 
The  people  were  tolerably  gentle  arid 
civilized,  and  possessed  many  of  the  arts 
of  life.  Tlieir  dress  was  vefy  various. 
Many  were  clad  only  in  a  thin  cloth 
made  of  the  long  fibres  of  the  !italk  of  a 
plant  cultivated  for  the  purpose,  which 
they  prepared  by  soaking  in  water,  and 
then  beating  with  large  mallets.  Others 
wore  cloth  woven  from  a  ^bit  of  vegetk- 
ble  wool,  growing  in  pods  tlpon  Bushes. 
Biit  the  riiost  singular  material  Was  a  fine 
glossy  stuff,  used  chieffly  by  the  richer 
classes,  which,  as  I  Vas  credibly  in- 
formed, is  manufactured  out  of  the  webs 
of  caterpillars— a  most  wonderful  cir- 
cumstance, if  we' consider  the  immense 
number  of  caterpiilars  necessary  to  the 
production  of  so  large  a  quailtity  of  the 
sluffasl  saw  used.  This  people  are  very 
&ntastic  in  their  dress,'  especially  the 
women,  whose  apparel  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  articles  impossible  to  be 
d3 
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described,  and  strapgely  disguising  the 
natural  form  of  the  body.  In  some  in- 
stances  they  seem  very  cleanly;  but  in 
others,  the  Hottentots  can  scarce  go 
beyond  them;  particularly  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  hair,  which  is  all 
matted  and  stiffened  with  the  fat  of 
Swine  and  other  animals,  mixed  up  with 
powders  of  various  colours  and  ingre- 
dients. Like  most  Indian  nations,  they 
use  feathers  in  the  head-dress.  One 
thing  surprised  me  much,  which  was, 
that  they  bring  up  in  their  houses  an  v 
animal  of  the  tiger  kind,  with  formi- 
dable teeth  and  claws,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  natural  ferocity,  is  played 
with  and  caressed  by  the  most  timid 
and  delicate  of  their  women. 

I  am  sure  I  would  not  play  with  it, 
said  Jack.  Why,  you  might  chance 
to  get  an  ugly  scratch  if  you  did,  said 
the  Captain. 

The  language  of  this  nation  seems*; 
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very  harsh  and  unintelligible  to  a  fo- 
reigner, yet  they  converse  among  one 
another  with  great  ease  and  quickness. 
One  of  the  oddest  customs  is  that  which 
men  use  on  saluting  each  other.  Let 
the  weather  be  what  it  will,  they  un- 
cover their  heads,  and  remain  unco- 
vered for  some  time,  if  they  mean  to  be 
extraordinarily  respectful. 

Why  that's  like  pulling  off  our  hats, 
said  Jack. — Ah,  ah  !  Papa,  cried  Bet- 
sy, I  have  found  you  out;  You  have 
been  telling  us  of  our  own  country,  and 
what  is  done  at  home,  all  this  while. 
But,  said  Jack,  we  don't  burn  stones, 
or  eat  grease  and  powdered  seeds,  or 
wear  skins  and  caterpillars'  webs,  or 
play  with  tigers.  No?  said  the  cap- 
tain—pray what  are  coals  but  stones ; 
and  is  not  butter,  grease ;  and  corn, 
seeds ;  and  leather,  *skins ;  and  silk,  the 
web  of  a  kind  of  caterpillar ;  and  may 
we  not  as  well  call  a  cat  an  animal  of 
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the  tiger  kind,  as  a  tiger  an  anirbal  of 
the  cUt-kind?  So,  if  you  recollect  what 
I  have  been  describing,  yoii  will  find, 
with  Betsy*^s  help,  that  all  the  other 
wonderful  things  I  have  told  you  of  are 
iriatters  familiar  among  ourselves.  Biit 
I  meant  'to  show  you,  that  a  foreigner 
might  easily  represent  every  thing  as 
equally  strange  and  wonderful  among 
us,  as  we  could  do  with  respect  to  his 
country ;  and  ialso  to  make  you  sensible 
that  we  daily  call  a  great  many  things 
by  their  names,  without  ever  inquiring 
into  their  nature  aiid  properties ;  so 
that,  in  reality,  it  is  only  their  names, 
and  not  the  things  themselves,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  ' 
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ALFRED. 

A  DRAMA. 
FERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

Alfred  .'.......  King  of  England. 

GuBBA  . .  k a  Farmer   . 

Gandelin his  Wife. 

Ella an  Officer  of  Alfred. 

Scene — The  Isle  ofAthelney, 

Alfred.  Hoyr  retired  and  quiet  is 
every  thing  in  this  little  spot!  The 
river  winds  its  silent  waters  round  tliis 
retreat ;  and  the  tangled  bushes  of  the 
thicket  fence  it  from  the  attack  of  an 
enemy.  The  bloody  Danes  have  not 
yet  pierced  into  this  wild  solitude.  I 
believe  I  am  safe  from  their  pursuit. 
But  I  hope  I  shall  find  some  inhabitants 
here,  otherwise  I  shall  die  of  hunger. — 
Ha !  here  is  a  narrow  path  through  the 
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wood,  and  I  think  I  see  the  smoke  of 
a  cottage  rising  between  the  trees.  I 
will  bend  my  steps  thither. 

Scene — Before  the  Cottage. 

GuBBA  coming  forward.     Gandelin, 
within. 

Alfred.  Good  even  to  you,  good 
man.  Are  you  disposed  to  show  hos- 
pitality to  a  poor  traveller  ? 

Gubba.  tV^hy  truly  there  are  so  many 
poor  frkviellers  now  k  days,  that  if  we 
entertain  them  all,  we  shall  Have  no- 
thing left  for  ourselves.  However, 
come  aloiig  io  my  wife,  and  we  will 
see  ^hat  can  be  done  for  you. 

Wifd,  I  am  Very  weary :  I  have  been 
chopping  Wbod  all  day. 

Gdndelih.  You  are  alivays  ready  for 
ybiir  Siippef,  but  it  is  riot  ready  for  you, 
1  kssiife  joii :  the  cakes  will  take  an 
hour  to  bkke,  and  the  siih  is  yet  high  ; 
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it  h^s  not  yet  d^BP^4  ^^^kid  the  old 
bam.  But  who  have  you  with  yo^,  I 
trow  ? 

Alfred.  Good  mother,  I  aip  a  stran- 
ger ;  and  entreat  you  to  affprd  me  food 
and  shelter. 

GandeUn.  Good  mother,  quotha! 
Good  wife,  if  you  please,  and  wel- 
come. But  I  4^  nojt  love  strangers ; 
and  the  land  has  no  reason  to  love 
them.  It  has  never  been  a  m^rry  day 
for  Old  JBiijgUnd  smce  strapger^  came 
into  it 

Alfred.  I  am  not  a  stranger  in  Eng- 
land, though  I  am  a  strangei;  here.  I 
am  a  true-born  Englishman. 

Gubba.  And  do  you  hate  those 
wicked  Danes,  that  eat  us  up,  and 
bum  our  houses,  apd  drive  away  our 
cattle? 

Alfred.  I  do  h^ite  them. 

GandeUn.  Heartily!  h^  dpes  not 
speak  heartily,  husband. 
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Alfred.  Heartily  I  bate  them  ;  most 
heartily. 

'  Gubba.  Give  me   thy  hand,   then ; 
thou  art  an  honest  fellow. 

Alfred.  I  was  with  King  Alfred  in 
the  last  battle  he  fought. 

Gandelin.  With  King  Alfred?  Hea- 
ven  bless  him  !         ' 

Gubba.  What  is  become  of  our  good 
King? 

Alfred.  Did  you  love  him,  then  ? 

Gubba.  Yes,  as  much  as  a  poor  man 
may  love  a  King;  and  kneeled  down 
and  prayed  for  him  every  night,  that 
he  might  conquer  those  Danish  wolves ; 
bat  it  was  not  to  be  so.  ' 

Alfred.  You  could  not  love  Alfred 
better  than  I  did. 

Gubba.  But  what  is  become  of  him? 

Alfred.  He  is  thought  to  be  dead. 

Giibba.  Well,  these  are  sad  times; 
Heaven  help  us !  Come,  you  shall  be 
welcome  to  share  the  brown  loaf  with 
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US ;  I  suppose  you  are  too  sharp  set  to 
be  nice. 

Gandelin.  Aye,  come  with  us :  you 
shall  be  as  welcome  as  a  prince !  But 
hark  ye,  husband;  though  I  am  very 
willing  to  be  charitable  to  this  stranger 
(it  would  be  a  sin  to  be  otherwise,)  yet 
there  is  no  reason  he  should  not  do 
something  to  maintain  himself:  he  looks 
strong  and  capable. 

Gubba.  Why,  that's  true.  What 
can  you  do,  friend  ? 

Alfred.    I  am  very  willing  to  help 
you  in  any  thing  you  choose  to  set  me  * 
about     It  will  please  me  best  to  earn 
my  bread  before  I  eat, 

Gubba.  Let  me  see.  Can  you  tie 
up  faggots  neatly  ? 

Alfred.  I  have  not  been  used  to  it. 
I  am  afraid  I  should  be  aukward. 

Gubba.  Can  you  thatch?  There  is 
a  piece  blown  off  the  cow*house. 

Alfred.  Alas !  I  cannot  thatch. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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rushes :  we  want  some  new  bask^iw 
AlfHd.  I  trs^  nev^f  learMd. 
€hiUa,  Can  yM  tteek  hicy? 

<iWi«i.  Why,  \m0f%  %  ftltow!  mkI 

faii^imghboimi.  DyiiM,  eaLi)5i«u€ftnf4t^ 
\fm  itv  fh«  h^a«3  ?  Ut  m^t  ^  iroi^ 
on  the  fire,  and  rub  the  t9iMe«« 

Cmdelm.  Lei  kiiA  watch  theM<3iKfees 
then :  I  must  go  and  utiik  tha  klftlf. 

6^l^Afi&.  And  lit  go  jsttid  stsuek  the 
#M(i^  iinte  «ti^^f  ^  im  f^adf^ 

do  not  let  the  cali€6  bsl»  j  turn  tilefli 
oift^ii  on  the  heanlr. 

Alfred.  I  shall  obsier^  ydUif  dirbe^ 
tiran^ 

AXiFllBD  «/9n^« 

J^tfdfr  For  ^y«df,  I  imrld  iMUr 
it:  but  Eta^tAi  my  bl^tdbg ^idMifty, 


&r  tliti^  »9  h^mt  m  mmvg  wi^  bitttr 

Tb^iQiQft  tk^  men  9»  lAiMedi  ^i^ 
Ww4»-— ^My  fciw*  wl^i*  out  lo 
pieces!~My  poof  p(P^fe-T*ftpn»  jMd- 
umpci  ptl^e»  ^VQO  jgiMi  th^  ^^»rm 

I,  whom  Heaven  appointed  tJuNT  dMp- 
hef4»  }mM^  i9  rmm9  my  dfffyfMcdeas 

dwoitfM9  i  GracMMit  HMK^tai  if  I  Md 
not  won%  to  «m  tbU  Iwd  &WI  the 
I>»rahitvoid«  r;iin  op  w»e  ath«r  hero 
t0%ht  iritli  mor^  mfic:t»i$  IUmb  J  Ibav^ 
4oMt  nad  let  im  a|ieiii  niy  life  in  ikm 
obscure  cottage,  in  these  seirial^offioiA: 
i  sbatt  heconiteliU  if  lSf>gIaA4  kb»fipy. 
—O !  here  xmon  Jfiy  blmt  boQl  Mhi 
hosteas. 

Enter  Gubba  and  Gandeli^t, 
pail,  huehmd.    Tkm  Atw  eiiik,  nsIA 

£3 
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the  cakes,  will  make  an  excellent  sup- 
per :  but,  mercy  on  us,  how  they  are 
burnt!  black  as  my  shoe;  they  have 
not  once  been  turned:  you  oaf,  you 
lubber,  you  lazy  loon — 

Alfred.  Indeed,  damtf,  I  am  sorry 
for  it:  but  my  mind  was  full  of , sad 
thoughts; 

Gubba.  Come,  wife,  you  must  forgive^ 
him ;  perhaps  he  is  in  love.    I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  in  love  with  thee '- 

Gandelin.    You  remember ! 

Gubba.  Yes,  dame,  I  do  remember 
it,  though  it  is  many  a  long  year  since  ; 
my  mother  was  making  a  kettle  c^ 
furmety — 

Gandelin.  Prithee,  hold  thy  tongue, 
and  let  us  eat  our  suppers. 

Alfred.  How  refreshing  is  this 
sweet  new  milk,  and  this  wholesome 
bread. 

Gubba.  Eat  heartily,  friend.  Where 
shall  we  lodge  him,  Gandelin  ? 


GjmifsHn^  W^  knMt  hii  mm  heA 
you  know  \  but  there  is  fresh  straw  it^^ 
the  twyrot 

likealf^g,  dt  ietct;  I  ib^l  ifidg^  IHtf 
1^  MUKfr«  Ak^!  hjrar  aany  4)f  mjr 
|m>r  aoUkff8  ve  flti'Qt^]!^^  w  IJbf  im^ 
ground ! 

Gamd€MiL  Wlwt  noise  do  I  kf^i  It 
is  the  trampling  of  horses.  Goo4  btta^ 
kmd,  go  nod  sei&  iwhat  19  4he  maiM^. 

limmsfaouid  jbri^g  4€»tr]uctii9ii  p«  lht» 
dimple  fMDfly!  I  hsdi  usthfi^  imrM 
fierkfaed  m  tite^  wood- 

his  szvord  drmm^ 

GandeUn.  Mercy  defend  u^A  ewocd^ 
GMbbA.    The  I>a»ea!    the  Daoes! 

Odk>oatkillu3! 
EBa  (kmeJUmgO  My  liflg!^,  »y  l4Mr4t 

my  (Sovereign !  have  I  found  yau  ? 
fi3 
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Alfred  (embracing  him.)  My  brave 
EUa! 

EUa.  I  bring  you  good  news,  toy 
Sovereign!  Your  troops  that  were  shut 
up  in  Kinwith  Castle  made  a  desperate 
sally— the  Danes  were  ,  slaughtered. 
The  fierce  Hubba  lies  gasping  on  the 
plain. 

Alfred.  Is  it  possible !  Am  I  yet  a 
king? 

Ella.  Their  famous  standard,  the 
Danish  raven>  is  taken ;  their  troops  are 
panic  struck ;  the  English  soldiers  call 
aloud  for  Alfred.  Here  is  a  letter  which 
will  inform  you  of  more  particulars. 
(Gives  a  letter.) 

Gubba  (aside.)  What  will  become  of 
us  ?  Ah !  dame,  that  tongue  of  thine 
has  undone  us ! 

Gandelin.  O,  my  poor  dear  husband! 
we  shall  all  be  hanged,  that's  certain. 
But  who  could  have  thought  it  was 
the  King? 
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Gubba.  Why,  Gandelin,  do  you  see, 
we  might  have  guessed  he  was  born  to 
be  a  king,  or  some  audi  great  man, 
because,  you  know,  he  was  fit  for 
DQthing  else. 

Ayred  (coming  forward.  J  God  be 
praised  for  these  tMings!  Hope  ^is 
sprung  up  out  of  the  depths  of  despair. 
O,  my  friend !  shall  I  again  shine  in 
arms, — again  fight  at  the  head  of  my 
brave  Englishmen, — lead  them  on  to 
victory !  Our  friends  shall  now  lift 
their  heads  again. 

Ella.  Yes,  you  have  many  friends, 
who  have  long  been  obliged,  like  their 
master,  to  skulk  in  deserts  and  caves, 
and  wander  from  cottage  to  cottage. 
When  they  hear  you  are  alive  and  in 
arms  again,  they  will  leave  their  fast- 
nesses, and  flock  to  your  standard. 

Alfred.  I  am  impatient  to  meet 
them :  my  people  shall  be  revenged. 

Gubba  and  Gandelin  C throwing  them- 
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sehes  €t  tiicjmt  ^AxnysD*)    O  my 
lord 

Gandeim*  We  hqie  yow  oM^tj  will 
put  us  to  a  merciful  death.  Jiidej^«. 
we  did  not  know  your  majesty's  graces 

Gibhba.  If  your  nmjesty  €0trl4  but 
pardon  my  wttfe's  tongue ;  abe  mtmuM 
no  harm,  poor  wghmui  ! 

Alfred.  Pardon  you,  good  people  i 
I  »at  a&iy  pardon  you,  but  thank  jma^ 
You  have  alfotrded  me  protection  in 
my  diatress ;  and  if  ever  I  am  seated 
again  on  the  throne  of  England,  my  ftrsdt 
care  shaH  he  to  reward  your  hospitality. 
I  am  now  going  to  protect  tf(m»  Catme 
my  faithful  EUa,  to  arm$ !  to  arms !  My 
bosom  burns  to  face  once  more  the 
haughty  Dane ;  and  here  I  vow  to  Hea- 
ven, that  I  will  never  sheath  th«  sword 
against  these  robheorj,  till  either  I  lose 
my  life  in  this  just  cauae,  or 

TiH  dove-Hke  Peace  return  to  Engbn<J*s  shoi-e. 
And  w^r^'and  tfiaughter  veai  the  land  no  more. 
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THE 

DISCONTENTED  SQUIRREL. 

.  In  a  pleasant  wood,  on  the  western 
side  of  a  ridge  of  mountains,  there  lived 
a  Squirrel^  who  had  passed  two  or  three 
years  of  his  life  very  happily.  At  length 
he  began  to  grow  discontented,  and  one 
day  fell  into  the  following  soliloquy. 

What,  must  I  spend  all  my  time  in 
this  spot,  running  up  and  down  the  same 
trees,  gathering  nuts  and  acorns,  and 
dozing  away  months  together  in  a  hole ! 
1  see  a  gVeat  many  of  the  birds  who  in- 
habit this  wood  ramble  about  to  a  dis- 
tance wherever  their  fancy  leads  them, 
and  at  the  approach  of  winter,  set  out 
for  some  remote  country,  where  they  en- 
joy summer  weather  all  the  year  round. 
My  neighbour  Cuckoo  tells  me  he  is^ 
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just  going ;  and  even  little  Nightingale 
will  soon  follow.  To  be  sure,  1  have 
not  wings  like  thcfn,  but  I  have  legs 
nimble  enough  j  and  if  one  does  not 
\i&%  thetn,  e»e  might  as  v^l\  be  a  mole 
or  a  dormouse.  I  dare  say  I  could  easily 
rewh  to  tii9t  h}u9  fidge  wbkb  I  see 
from  the  teps  of  the  trees ;  whic&  t» 
diQubt  mm%  N  sk  6m  9l4ce#  for  tt^  ^um 
Q^m^  (JirQQtly  from  it  every  mofjwig, 
and  a  diteoi  itf¥»€»rs  aH  ooi^ei^^d  mth 
red  ^i^  y^low.  ftud  the  finftiBt  wl^nw 
irnf^ivable.  l^fo  cnn  be:  qq  harm, 
at  le^j  m  tiryi]Rg»  fo^  I  eftii  Mw  get 
bwk  agaiA  if  I  diw^t  like  it  I  aisi 
ie»dve4  tx>  gp,  ami  I  will  a^t  wt  to- 
iDorrow  mofiuisg. 

Whea  SquirreJ  bad  tetowa  this  r^wi- 
lution,  he  oould  not  »leep  all  m^t  fyc 
tWaking  ot^  kt  i  mA  ftt  peep  c^  day,  pwt- 
de»tly  takjfug  with  hi^fi  »»  «a«oh  provt- 
Sihea  a»  be  o<>idd  eoi»venie»tly  owry,  fee 
bogan  his  journ^  in  high  spirits.    He 


pMi^Mly  gbt  to  the  <^Msid^  of  «lie  Wood> 
mi  Mte^ed  ^rpmi  Ihe  a^fi  tmorn  that 
^daeh^d  «o  tb«  ^t  of  the  hilfe.  These  be 
efys^eA  h^mt  the  e»&  wieti^  gotten  high  i 
iXid  then,  hist^lftg  eM^n  his  bfeakfivst 
With  afi  ^KGelle4(lt  a^etitd,  he  fe^gan  U^ 
M;M4.  It  ^a»  hen^  «oii»ofiie  tvdrk 
^mi&biiftg  tij^  the  sfa^  sidtes  ^f  th« 
iiouMaiM;  biTt  S^uirr^l  W4.9  med  I0 
tfK^hmg ;  to  for  A  whik  he  pr^cr^^^d 
#l^«idK«k>li8l)r«  <^efi5  hoM^l^sr,  was  he 
Mig#d  tD  M^  an4  Iftke  breath ;  m  th«t 
k  m^  a  g«3^  d^  l^a^  tiodn  before  he 
hiid  »med  at  the  s^innmit  ^  the  iim 
diff.  Mem  be  «at  dotm  to  eat  Im 
dkiaer;  AnA  kieking  backy  itrag  wo^ 
derluily  pleaned  with  ibe  line  ptt)npect. 
Tbe  woiod  ia  which  be  lived  lay  faar 
beneath  hid  sfeet ;  aiid  be  tietred  with 
&(^m  tbe  btimble  hdkk^mi  m  which 
he  had  been  b^rn  and  bred. 
Wbm  he  kK^^  f(irw»dft,  tedw^t^r. 
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that  another  eminence  rose  above  him, 
full  as  distant  as  that  to  which  he  had 
already  reached ;  and  he  now  began  to 
feel  stiff  and  fatigued.    However,  after 
a  little  rest,  he  set  out  again,  though 
not  so  briskly  as  before.     The  ground 
was  rugged,  brown  and  bare ;  and  to 
his  great  surprise,  instead  of  finding  it 
warmer  as  he  got  nearer  the  sun,  he  felt 
it  grow  colder  and  colder.    He  had  not 
travelled  two  hours  before  his  strength 
and  spirits  were  almost  spent ;  and  he 
seriously  thought  of  giving  up  the  point, 
and  returning  before  night  should  come 
on.     While  he  was  thus  deliberating 
with  himself,  clouds  began  to  gather 
round  the  mountain,  and  to  take  away 
all  view  of  distant  objects.     Presently 
a  btorm  of  mingled  snow  and  hail  came 
down,  driven  by  a  violent  wind,  which 
pelted  poor  Squirrel  most  pitifully,  and 
made  him  quite  unable  to  move  for- 
wards or  backwards.     Besides  he  had 
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completely  lost  his  road,  and  did  not 
know  which  way  to  turn  towards  that 
demised  home,  which  it  was  now  his 
only  desire  agbin  to  reach.  The  storm 
lasted  till  the  approach  of  night;  and 
it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do,  be- 
numbed and  weary  as  he  was,  to  crawl 
to  the  hollow  of  a  rock  at  sdme  dis- 
tance, wliich  was  the  best  lodging  he 
could  find  for  the  night.  His  provi- 
sions were  spent ;  so  that,  hungry  and 
shivering,  he  crept  into  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  cavern,  and  rolling  him- 
self up,  with  his  bushy  tail  over  his  back, 
he  got  a  litUe  sleep,  though  disturbed 
by  the  cold,  and  the  shrill  whistling  of 
the  wind  amongst  the  stones. 

The  morning  broke  over  the  distant 
tops  of  the  mountains,  when  Squirrel, 
h^f  frozen  and  famished,  came  out  of 
his  lodging,  and  advanced,  as  well  as 
he  could,  towards  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
that  he  might  discover  which  way  to 

VOL.  I.  F 
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a  fcongry  kite,  soarifl^  itt  the  m  Above^ 
descried  hi«,  and  tftaking  a  ^o^  ^5afcp- 
ried  him  <]ff  in  ti^  talotts.  P&er  Squir- 
^rel,  losing  his  senses  nHth  the  frtglft^ 
was  borne  away  with  <^ai*  «ip4dity^ 
and  reined  inetitebiy  doomed  t6  be« 
cdttwe  food  for  the  kite^  ycwfi^  Ottes : 
M^A  Sill  eagie,  ^vlv^  biid  seen  tfie  1^ 
seifije  her  prey,  |>Hrsiaied  her  ift  cfirdef 
to  take  it  frofti  her;  aifi^  wertaklftg 
het^,  gave  hett*  siich  a  btrffet,  as  'Cacftred 
her  to  da-op  the  Sqirir*^  ift  e^der  t* 
deftM  hefseIC  The  poor  apftiwial  kef* 
falKng  thro«rg^  tlie  ak  « long  time,  tM 
at  lait  he  alighted  in  the  iinidst  ofuthicl: 
tree,  the  leiaiv^  atid  tei»der  fcottgbis  <if 
whtci)  so  brok<e  h4«  ^I,  \ki^^  tlHMigh 
sto^fied  and  breat^tess^  he  esi^aped 
without  ixiaterial  inji^y,  aM  after  )yk)^ 
awbfle,  came  to  hitaseif  agailK^  Bat 
whlit  was  his  pleasure  mid  mirpti^f  tb 
find  hitfiseif'  itt  tte  y^  tr^  l!l4^ctl  cott^ 


t^#^  hk  nest.  Ah  I  md  ht,  my  dear 
native  pUp^  iMa^  pciAc^fiU  hcMoa^!  if 
f^i^r  I  sm  9gain  le^ipte^  tQ  leave  you, 
jmy  I  UiC^4igi^^  a  seeopd  tii«^  aU  tbe 
Qm^iie«^  a»d  4dflg^s  fiv^rm  which  I  »ni 

A  DIALOGUE 

QN   DIFFERENT   STATIONS   IN   tlFE. 

Ia.T7i.E.  39Uj^  MejuiweJU  h;»di  on^  <Uy 
t^^in  to  pa^  a^  a&^uoo^'a  vi^H  to  Mi»s 
Harriet,  the  daught^  j^  Sir  'I1iiQii:iais 
Pewb^rtw.  Tb®ev«niogpravtng  rainy, 
she  was  «§»t  boB»?  ki^  Slir  Thomaji'« 
CMiQb  i  9»d  Qn  hfiJT  ];e^urn^  the  f oHaw^ng 

bejr  motb^. 

Mr^fMmnweil,  Wdl,  wy  dejar,  I 
hQ{>9  3^Qii  have  haid  a  plaas^nt  vi^it. 

Sally.  Qy^^fsi,  m»nw»ft^v^rypl»ft»nt; 
yoi^  c4^Bm^  thoik  what  a  great  «)any 
fieie  thi^g^  I  havQ  i^f^^n^  Aik}  th«^  it 
is  ^  chartw^g  tQ  nd^  in  ^  cesi,^ ! 
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Mrs.  M.  I  suppose  Miss  Harriet 
showed  you  all  her  playthings. 

SaUy.  O  yes,  such  fine  large  dolls 
so  smartly  dressed,  as  I  never  saw  in  my 
life  before.  Then  she  has  a  baby-house, 
and  all  sorts  of  furniture  in  it :  and  a 
grotto  all  made  of  shells,  and  shining 
stones.  And  then  she  showed  me  all 
her  fine  clothes  for  the  next  ball; 
there's  a  white  slip  all  full  of  spangles, 
and  pink  ribbons ;  you  can't  think  how 
beautiful  it  looks. 

Mrs.  M.  And  what  did  you  admire 
most  of  all  these  fine  things  ? 

Sally.  I  don't  know — I  admired  them 
all ;  and  I  think  I  liked  riding  in  the 
coach  better  than  all  the  rest.  Why 
don't  we  keep  a  coach,  mamma  ?  and 
why  have  -I  not  such  fine  clothes  and 
playthings  as  Miss  Harriet  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Because  we  cannot  afford 
it,  my  dear.  Your  papa  is  not  so  rich, 
by  a  great  deal,  as  Sir  Thomas  j  ^  and  if 
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we  ir^w  Uf  h^  mi>  ^m  mwey  upcn 
such  things,  we  should  not  b^  nbla  to 
pMcwra  food  And  r^me^  aod  mother 
MM4swi^9  £Mr  you  ^U• 

&ij^«  BmI  ^hy  id  npt  p^fA  Hi  i^ 
as  Sir  Thomas? 

Mr$^  M,  Sir  Thomjw  bud  .#  Urge 
a«tote  kft  him  by  fai»  father  v  ^i^  y  wr 
p«^  Itm  lit^  tmt  what  Jii#  gtmi^  by 
his  own  industry. 

•*  SMjf.  But  why  «h^i4d  not  jmi|ni  be 
as  rich  as  any  body  else  ?  I  am  sut«  }ve 
de&ervea  it  as  weU. 

Mr&.  M.  Do  you  i^  think  thi^t 
there  are  a  great  many  pieopie  p^oorer 
than  he,  that  we  also  ve^y  deservkig  ? 
.  iS^flj%,  Ar^ there? 
^  J/r^.  jkf,  y«s»  to  be  wwe.  Don't 
you  know  what  a  number  ^f  poor 
pec^ile  thei^  are  all  arouoid  w>  who 
have  very  few  of  the  comforts  w^e 
enjoy?  What  do  you  think  of  Plowman 
the  laj^ourfr  P 
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I  believe  you  never  ssw  him  idle  in 
your  life. 

Sally.  No ;  he  is  gdne  to  work  long 
before  I  am  up,'  and  he  does  not  return 
till  almost  bed-time,  unless  it  be  for 
his  dinner. 

Mrs.  M.  Well !  how  do  you  think 
his  wife  and  children  live?  should  you 
like  that  we  should  change  places  with 
them  ? 

.    Sally.  O  no !  they  are  so  dirty  and 
ragged, 

Mrs.  M.  They  are,  indeed,  poor 
creatures ;  but  I.  am  afraid  they  suffer 
worse  evils  than  that. 

Sally.  What,  mamma? 

Mrs.  M.  Why  I  am  afraid  they 
often  do  not  get  as  much  victuals  as 
they  could  eat.  And  then  in  winter 
they  n^ust  be  half  starved  for  want  of 
fire  and  warm  clothing.  How  do  you 
think  you  could  bear  all  this  ? 

Sally.    Indeed  I  don*t  know.     But 
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I  have  seen  Howman's  wife  carry  great 
brown  loaves  into  the  house  ;  and  I  re- 
member once  eating  some  brown  bread 
and  milk,  and  I  thought  it  very  good. 

Mrs.  M.  I  believe  you  would  not 
much  like  it  constantly ;  besides,  they 
can  hardly  get  enough  of  that.  But  you 
seem  to  know  almost  as  little  of  the  poor 
as  the  young  French  princess  did. 

Sally.  What  was  that,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Why  there  had  been  one 
year  so  bad  a  harvest  in  France  that 
numbers  of  the  poor  were  famished  to 
death.  This  calamity  was  so  much 
talked  of,  that  it  reached  the  court,  and 
was  mentioned  before  the  young  prin- 
cesses. Dear  me !  said  one  of  them, 
how  silly  that  was  !  Why,  rather  than 
be  famished,  I  would  eat  bread  and 
cheese-  Her  governess  was  then  obliged 
to  acquaint  her  that  the  greatest  part 
of  her  father's  subjects  scarcely  ever 
ate  any  thing  better  than  black  bread 
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att  their  lives  ^  and  that  vmt  ntxnbets 
wov}d  nowthiolk  themdelveavery  happ^r 
to  get  only  haif  their  usual  pittance  of 
tliat«  Svich  wrelcbednesa  as  this  was 
v^dt  tke  princess  bad  not  the  least 
i<lea  eii  and  the  account  shocked  her 
m  moch,  that  she  was  g^ad  to  aaerifioe 
all  her  finer  j  to  affiurd  some  Ddlief  to 
the  su%rhigs  of  the  poor. 

Sa^.  But  I  hope  there  is  nobody 
iamished  in  oinr  country. 

Mr^^  M*  i  hope  not,  for  we  bave 
law&  1^  which  every  person  is  entitled 
to  rdi^'fr^Hn  the  parish,  if  he  is  imaieile 
to  gain  a  subsistence;  and  were  titeife 
no  Ismh  abont  it,  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
ouar  duty  to  part  with  every  superftmty, 
ratiier  dban  let  a  feUow-creature  perish 
for  want  of  necessaries. 

SaHy.  Then  do  you  think  it  was 
wrong  for  Miss  Pend^erton  to  have  sdl 
those  fine  things  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Uo,  my  dear,  if  they  ai?e 
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suitable  to  her  fortune,  and  do  not 
consume  the  money  which  ought  to  be 
employed  in  more  useful  things  for 
herself  and  others. 

SaUy.  But  why  might  not  she  be 
contented  \^ith  such  things  as  I  have  ; 
and  give  ^the  money  that  the  rest  cost 
to  the* poor? 

Mrs.  M.  Because  she  can  afibrd  both 
to  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  also  to 
indulge  herself  in  these  pleasures.  But 
do  you  recollect  that  the  children  of 
Mr*  White  the  baker  and  Mr.  Shape 
the  taylor,  might  just  ask  the  same 
questions  about  you  ? 

SaUy.  How  so  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Are  not  you  as  much  better 
dressed,  and  as  much  more  plentifully 
supplied  with  playthings  than  they  are, 
as  Miss  Pemberton  is  than  you  ? 

SaUy.  Why,  I  believe  I  may,  for  I 
remember  Polly  White  was  very  glad 
of  one  of  my  old  dolls ;  and  Nancy 
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Shape  citkdi  for  web  n  la^  M 

but  hfir  oi^tMf  would  n^t  lot  b#r  to^e 

one. 

Mr5.  M.  Then  jmi  ata,  iPjr  itm^ 
tkat  tiiiere  are  many  who  havt^  fibver 
tiihigs  to  be  thjuakfidl  for  ikmi  ^u  Imw; 
and  you  may  also  leartt  idiat  ec^bk  to 
be  the  trae  measure  of  the  eispcictetiaaB 
of  childreHtr  and  th«  iiidu%eiioera  of 
pareatft. 

Salbf^  X  dlQQ^  quite^uBtdefstaaMl  you, 
mamma* 

Mrs.  M.  Ererj  thing  ought  ta»  be 
raited  to  the  station  ia^iobw^  lm», 
or  are  likely  to  live»  amd  tim  wante  and 
duties  of  it.  Your  papa  and  I  dot  not 
grudge  laying  out  port  of  our  mimey 
to  promote  the  innocent  pleanu^eof  oiir 
childfen :  but  it  would  be  ¥ery  tmaig 
in  us  to  lay  out  so  much  on  thia  ao» 
cMiDt  an  MBOuld  oblige  us  to  qiaro  in 
more  neceasary  articles)  a&in  their  edub- 
cation,  and  tl^  common  faouaebcid  es- 
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yt^  bs^er^  th&t  it  woald  be  doing 
yiM  <9ie  gr^ate^t  hij^iry* 

/Sd%»  How  C0a\d  that  l»6,  immina  ? 

Mr^  M.  If  ;fou  ^irms  hmt  ^  be 
dbn^sad  like  Mii^  f^tubertoa^  don't  you 
think  you  would  be  graiitly  nortMitd 
at  being  ^MHTit  4rei0ied  whta  you  otoie 
to  be  41  young 'woman  ? 

3M/*  t  h^itive  I  should^  mamma ; 
fiirtfaeii  perliaps  I  nrigfat  go  to  vmem- 
blies  ;  and  to  be  sure  i  i^a)d  like  to 
bft  as  amain;  tbaa  at  at  any  time. 

Mn.  M.  WmVL,  bbt  tt  would  be  stQl 
iMTO  impropor  ibr  tis  todroisyouthai 
beyond  dur  <»ooin8tances,  becanae  your 
liBcossiny  clothes  will  thea  cost  more, 
you  imeowi.  Then  if  w^e  were  now  to 
hire  a  coach  or  dbair  for  you  to  ^  a 
vi«rking  in,  shouM  you  like  to  lei^e  it 
off  ev0r  afterwards  ?  fiut  you  have  no 
fcaiob  <to«s|)ecttluBt  yoa  will  iwe  able 
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to  have  those  indulgences  when  you 
are  a  woman.  And  so  it  is  in  every- 
thing else.  The  more  fine  things,  and 
the  more  gratifications  you  have  now, 
the  more^  you  will  require  hereafter  ; 
fi^r  custom  makes  things  so  familiar  to 
us,  that  while  we  enjoy  them  less,  we 
want  them  more. 

SaUy.  How  is  that,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Why,  don't  you  think  you 
have  enjoyed  your  ride  in  the  coach 
this  evening  more  than  Miss  Harriet 
would  have  done  ? 

SaUy.  I  suppose  I  have ;  because  if 
Miss  Harriet  liked  it  so  well,  she  would 
be  always  riding,  for  I  know  she  might 
have  the  coach  whenever  she  pleased. 

Mrs.  M.  But  if  you  were  both  told 
that  you  were  never  to  ride  in  a  coach 
again,  which  would  think  it  the  greater 
hardship?  You  could  walk,  you  know, 
as  you  have  always  done  before ;  but 
she  would  rather  stay  at  home,  I  be- 
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lieve,  than  expose  herself  to  the  cold 
wind,  and  trudge  through  the  wet  and 
dirt  in  pattens. 

SaUy.  I  believe  so  too;  and  now, 
mamma,  I  see  that  ail  you  have  told 
me  is  very  right. 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  my  dear,  let  it  dwell 
upon  your  mind,  so  as  to  make  you 
cheerful  and  contented  in  your  station, 
which  you  see  is  so  much  happier  than 
that  of  many  and  many  other  children. 
So  now  we  will  talk  no  more  on  this 
subject. 

THE  GOLDFINCH  AND  LINNET. 

A  GAUDY  Goldfinch,  pert  and  gay. 
Hopping  blythe  from  spray  to  spray. 
Full  of  frolic,  full  of  spring. 
With  head  well  plumed  and  barnish*d  wing. 
Spied  a  sober  lAnnet  htn. 
Sitting  all  alone> 

And  bow'd,  and  chirp* d,  and  bow*d  again : 
And  with  familiar  tone 
VOL.  I.  G 
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'  Vt  tfauf  <he  teoe  addrass*^^ 

As  to  her  sick  he  doMly  pnessUi  * 

*'  I  hope,  my  dear,  I  don* t. intrude. 

By  breaking  on  your  solitude ; 

But  it  has  always  been  my  passion 

To  forward  pleasam  conversatton  ^ 

And  I  should  be  a  stupid  bird 

7^0  puss  ihe  im  without  a  ward  ^ 

I,  who  have  be?n  for  ewr  noted 

To  be  the  sex's  most  devoted. 

Besides,  a  diamsel  unattended. 

Left  iN|tntic*d  and  aafdaoded, 

Aj^oifs,  ^^effsnw  me)  se  forlarn. 

That  I  can  scarce  suppose. 

To  any  she  that  e'er  was  born, 

'Twould  be  the  thing  she  chose. 

How  happy,  then,  I*m  now  at  leisure 

To  wait  upon  a  lady's  pleasure ; 

And  «}1  tbn  morn  hafe  nooglit  to  do 
.  But  pay  my  duty,  love,  to  you. 

"  What,  ttlent !— Ah,  those  locte  demure. 
And  eyes  of  languor  make  rae  sure 
That  in  my  randonai  idle  chatter 
I  quite  mistook  the  matter? 
It  is  not  spleen  orcodtemplatioQ 
That  draws  you  to  the  cover ; 
Btit  *tis  some  tender  assigrnrtiofi ; 
Well !— whose  the  ftfvow'd  lover  ? 
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I  met  haoB^  tQr».  m  <|iiakef  tmlw 
A  yaistb  ttdaleljr grave  and.  mate  ^ 
And  from  tiie  m»iiD^  like  t0  tifc»» 
PeviiapB  the  tober  ymith  mif^kt  ttfiiML 
Yes,  yes,  'tig  he,  iU  toy  tof  life. 
Who  hopttta get  y»o  iop bk wtAi.     ' 

'*  But  come>  my  dear,  I  know  yoo're  wise  : 
Compare  and  judge,  and  use  your  eyes; 
No  female  yet  could  e*er  behold 
The  lustre  of  my  red  and  gold. 
My  ivory  bill  and  jetty  crest. 
But  all  was  done,  and  I  was.  blest. 
Come,  brighten  up  and  act  with  spirit. 
And  take  the  fortune  that  you  merit.'* 

He  oaafL^^lMtUi  tfaui replied. 
With  cool  contempt  and  decent  pride  : 

**  Tls  pJiy,  Sir,  a  youth',  so  sweet, ' 
In  form  and  manners  so  complete. 
Should  do  an  hinnble  noaid  the  honour 
To  waste  his  precious  time  upon  her. 
A  poor  fmaken  she,  you  know. 
Can  do  no  credit  to  a  beau  ; 
Afid  wolse  momM  be  the  case 
if  iiieetii^  one  wJiase  faAh  was  plig htcdj 
He  should  incur  the  sad  disgrace 
Of  being  slighted. 

o2 
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Now>  Svc,  the  soher-suUed  f^outh. 
Whom  you  were  pleased  to  mention. 
To  those  small  merits,  sense  and  truth, 
And  generous  love,  has  some  pretension  : 
And  then,  to  give  him  all  his  due. 
He  sings.  Sir,  full  as  well  as  you. 
And  sometimes  can  be  silent  too. 
In  short,  my  taste  is  so  perverse. 
And  such  my  wayward  fate. 
That  it  would  be  my  greatest  curse 
To  have  a  coxcomb  to  my  mate." 

This  said,  away  she  scuds. 
And  leaves  lean  Goldfinch  in  the  suds. 


THIRD  EVENING- 

ON  THE  PINE  AND  FIR  TRIBE. 
A   DIALOGUE. 

Tutor — George— Harn/. 

Tut.  Let  us  sit  down  awhile  on  this 
bench,  and  look  about  us.  What  a 
charming  prospect ! 

Jlnr.  I  admire  those  pleasure  grounds. 
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What  imautifid  duaipi  of  trvea  there 
are  m  liiat  lawn ! 

Gea^  ButirluiiadarrkglDoitXTfrood 
that  is  at  tiie  back  d'dw  kaas^l 

Tut.  li  IS  afirplante^ton  ;  and  liMW 
trees  »l vaja  look  dismai  in  tio^  sunaer, 
when  there  ^re  so  many  finer  gfeena  to 
^orapeire  tkem  with.  Bmt  the  winter 
is  their  tione  far  show,  when  otber  trees 
are  sttippedo€  their  vtiidiire* 

Geo.  Then  ihey  are  evrergreeiia. 

Tut.  Yes;  nost  of  the  fir  tribe  mt 
erttgreein ;  and  nsr  tbey  are  generally 
natives  at  coid  caotiMaiiaoiiB  countriesi' 
they  contribute  greatly  to  cheer  dne^ 
wintry  landscape* 

Cr&o.  Yols  were  so  good^  when  we 
walked  out  last,  to  tell  us  a  gtetA  lieal 
ahoot  Oades.  I  tboa^  it  one  of  the 
prettiest  lessons  I  ever  heard,  i  Bhonld 
he  glad  if  yoti  modi  give  ns  such 
another  about  £rs. 

Sar.  So  AmM  lixmy  I  am  sore. 
g3 
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Tut.  With^all  my  heart,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  you  ask  me.  Nothing  is 
so  great  an  encouragement  to  a  tutor 
as  to  find  his  pupils  of  their  own  accord 
seeking  after  useful  knowledge. 

Geo.  And  I  think  it  is  very  useful  to 
know  sucli  things  as  these. 

Tut.  Certainly  it  is.  Well  then — 
You  may  know  the  Kne  or  Fir  tribe 
in  general  at  first  sight,  as  most  of  them 
are  of  a  bluish-green  colour,  and  all 
have  leaves  consisting  of  a  strong  nar- 
row pointed  blade,  which  gives  them 
somewhat  of  a  stiff  appearance.  Then 
all  of  them  bear  a  hard  scalv  fruit,  of 
a  longish  or  conical  fornu 

Har.  Are  they  what  we  call  Fir- 
apples  ? 

Tut.  Yes  J  that  is  one  of  the  names 
boys  give  them^ 

Har.  We  often  pick  them  up  under 
trees,  and  throw  them  at  one  another. 

Geo.  I  have  sometimes  brought  home 
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my  pocket  full  to  burn.  They  miike 
a  fine  clear  flame. 

l^it  Well — do  you  know  where  the 
seeds  lie  in  them  ? 

Geo.  No— have  they  any? 

Tut.  Yes— at  j:he  bottom  of  every 
scale  lie  two  winged  seeds ;  bat  when 
the  scales  open,  the  seeds  fall  out ;  so 
that  you  can  seldom  find  any  in  those 
you  pick  up. 

Har.  Are  the  seeds  good  for  any 
thing? 

Tut.  There  is  a  kind  of  Pine  in  the 
South  of  Europe  called  the  Stone  Pme^ 
the  kernels  of  which  are  eaten,  and  said 
to  be  as  sweet  as  an  almond.  And 
birds  pick  out  the  seeds  of  other  sorts, 
though  they  are  so  well  defended  by 
the  woody  scales. 

Har.  They  must  have  good  strong 
bills  then. 

Ttit.  Of  this  tribe  of  trees  a  valdety 
of  species  are  found  in  different  coun- 
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the  only  kind  native  here^  is  flie  JFiio? 
J*fnr  w  £c96A  Fir.  Of  tbi^  there  are 
large  natural  forests  in  the  H%hl&]sd9  of 
Scotland ;  srnd  tibe  prindpal  plantations 
consist  ci  it.  It  it  a  haffdy  sort  fit 
ftr  hstfrtn  and  momitainoini  aofls^  but 
gtawB  slovd/. 

dted.  Pnc^  irhat  ore  tlnstt  very  tall 
trees,  that  grow  in  two  rows  btfinre  tii8 
iM  hsM  in  oar  vUkige? 

Tut.  They  are  the  Common  or  ^^tnoe 
J^f  a  native  of  Korway^  and  other 
lioriheni  countries,  and  one  of  the  kif^ 
tmt  (rf"  the  tribe«  But  ofaserre  those 
traes  tint  ^ow  singly  ia  ^e  grooni^ 
opposite  to  ra  with  wide  spread 
braticfaes  iq»readtng  dowmwards*  and 
trailing  on  the  ground,  thence  gradu- 
ally hsMomg,  till  tbi  tep  of  the  tree 
ends  almost  in  a  point. 

Hot.  What beautiffal  trees! 

Tut.  They   are    the    Rn^   called 
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Larches^  natives  of  the  Alps  and  Apeni- 
nines,  and  now  frequently  planted  to 
decorate  our  gardens.  These  are  not 
properly  evergreens,  as  they  shed  their 
leaves  in  winter,  but  quickly  recover 
them  again.  Then  we  have  besides, 
the  Weymouth  Pine^  which  is  the  tallest 
species  in  America— the  Silver  Fir^  so 
called  from  the  silvery  hue  of  its  f<^age 
— ^the  PiTkwfer— and  a  tree  of  ancient 
fame  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Geo.  I  suppose  that  is  a  very  great 
tree. 

TuL  It  growls  to  a  large  size,  but  is 
very  slow  in  coming  to  its  full  growth. 

Geo.  Are  Pines  and  Firs  very  useful 
trees  ? 

Tut.  Perhaps  the  most  so  of  any. 
By  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  wood 
used  among  us  comes  from  them. 

Har.  What— more  than  from  the 
Oak? 

Tut.  Yes,  much  more.     Almost  all 
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<liir  fintbw  Mecl «  buildiflg  kott^ 
fto4»»  \Himm^  mfteis^  a«4  toofti,  isk  Fir.. 
Gm^  Dof  ai  it  iJi  ge^m  m  tlm  qqhAi^ 
firy? 

SvredfiA,  sad  Bttssia»,  tre  the  cduntettt 
feUB  i/rinck  iM^  dranrour  tindber,  ami 
ftVMttiiHfe  ttere  nm  2L  Yoahaira 
tifllb^-^iKeda  ?^ 

Ge%  Q  yea    o^vcgaL 

Ti^f.  In  tiHSBl  yauk  iKQUM  dbflcrr^ 
tfry  bn§  thick  be^tifts^  called 
balks.  These  are  whole  trees,  oriy 
«tfi{it>ed  of  the  bark  and  s<|iilkred. 
Ydiv  w«uli  ako  gee  grout  piles  o^pltriis 
Md  beitdfi^  <9f  difibent  fengtim  and 
thickness.  Those  are  called  dealfi  and 
sm  brought  eirvr  ready  nuwm  frooi  the 
im»tries  wliere  ikey  grow.  Tkrf  are 
of  diflbraiit  cdoarsn  The  wkke  mn 
dbiefljrf^oai  the  Fit^tir^e*^  tie  j^ow 
and  red  from  the  Pine. 

JShr,  I  sujipoflt  there  misfc  ba^eat 
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knaiB4jf  ikmi  in  Auxe  4Kiutitri6i» ^ 
die  Idi^  icoqU  not  aendi  lui »  suck. 

lia.  Ym.  l]benMnmta»8«r  Norway 
are  overrun  with  them,  enough  for  lint 
sojppl^  4>f  jdi  Europe ;  JHit  00  aecoant 
of  their  ruggednew^  ^and  tbe  ^lontKif 
mdiy  ilii  tound  iqkpos^k  to  gc*  flie 

odIbm  tl&ey  ^low  aaar  somo  fine. 
£r^o«  Howdothey  umag^tiioiDf 
2to.  Thejrtfl&etlie4ippoMuaityiiiim 
tte  sivwft  we  sw»lle4  wkb  rniis  4flr 
melted  sncw^  and  tumbde  tie  trtet  ioto 
dwoi,  when  t))^  «m  earned  xlovn  to 
tbe  JSOBtbs  cf  ^tiie  rivMSy  «tere  ^lihey 
are  stopped  by  a  kind  of  pew* 

Mar.  IiAoidditiket«>§eetfaem8Wun- 
laiog^oiKn  tbe  fitreanu 
.  Tut^  Yes '^  it  vraidd  be  cunous 
enoi^h^  for  in  some  pkoes  tbeee  tor* 
rents  tcXL  over  roeket  suA:iBg  sltoip 
imtep*fa&9  4e^Mi  «4ik^  the  tnes  iuw 
omdi  IwadioBig,  wid  i^n  d»  «ot  xiee 


again  till  they  are  got  to  a  consider^ 
able  distance ;  ^id  many  of  them  are 
broken^  and  torn  to  pieces  in  the  pas- 
sage. 

Geo.  Are  these  woods  used  for  any- 
thing beside  building  ? 

Tut.  For  a  variety  of  purposes ;  such 
as  boxes,  trunks,  packing-cases,  pates, 
wainscots,  and  the  like.  Deal  is  a  very 
soft  wood,  easily  worked,  light,  and 
cheap,  which  makes  it  preferred  for  so 
many  uses,  though  it.  is  not  very  dura- 
ble, and  is  very  liable  to  split. 

Har.  Yes — I  know  my  box  is  made 
of  Deal,  and  the  lid  is  split  alljto  pi^es 
with  driving  nails  into  it. 

Geo.  Are  ships  ever  built  with  Fir  ? 

Tut.  It  was  one  of  the  first  woods 
made  use  of  for  naval  purposes :  and  in 
the  poets  you  will  find  the  words  Pine 
and  Fir  frequently  employed  to  signify 
ship.  But  as  navigation  has  improved, 
the  stronger  find  more  durable  woods 
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have  generally  taken  its  place.  .  How- 
ever in  the  countries  where  Fir  is  very 
plentiful,  large  ships  are  still  built  with 
it ;  for  though  they  last  but  a  short  time^ 
they  cost  so  little  in  proportion,  that  the 
profit  of  a  few  voyages  is  sufficient  to 
repay  the  expeoce.  Then  from  the  great 
lightness  of  the  wood,  they  swim  higher 
in  the  water,  and  consequently  will  bear 
more  loading.  Most  of  the  large  ships 
that  bring  timber  from  Archangel  in 
Russia  are  built  of  Fir.  As  for  the  masts 
of  ships,  those  I  have  already  told  you 
are  all  made  of  Fir  or  Pine,  on  account 
of  their  straightness  and  lightness. 

Geo.  Are  there  not  some  lines  in 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  about  that  ? 

Tut.  Yes.  The  spear  of  Satan  is 
magnified  by  a  comparison  with  a  lofty 
Pine. 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  Pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  aminira!>  were  but  a  wand. 
VOL.  I.  H 


ttar.  I  rwiembery    toi^-  thai    iim 
walkiiig  stalf*  oif  the  giadrt  P^ypheoM^ 

1%;.  Ay — 8o  Vkgii  and  Oridi  tell  us,, 
tttd  1^  mtifit  han^  t^een  a  giaiit  ioAwi^ 
to  itde  sttdi  a  «tick«     Wel^  so  much  for 
the  tf  ood  of  these  trees.    Bat  I  hav^ 
mwe  t(^  say  ajxHit  tk^r  uses. 
Har.  I  am  glad  of  it 
Tut4  AUof  the  triple  cont^  a  jidcecxf  ab 
bitter^  taste  and  strong  fragrant  smdL 
TMs>  m  some,  is  so  abondant  as  to  flow 
dot  from  i{icisk>ns  ;  when  it  i^  called 
Iktrpen^ne.    The  larch,  in  {>articalar, 
yields  a  large  quatitky.     Turpentine  it- 
one  ^  the  substances  caMed  reskwi^  ; 
it  is  sticky,  transparent,  very  inflamjiaa^ 
%le,  and  \nll  not  mix  with  water,  but 
wdl  dissolve  in  sj^its  of  wine. 
Geo.  What  is  it  used  for  ? 
Tut  It  is  used  medicinally,  particu- 
larly  in  the  ooi^poi^ition  of  pl^f^  «|id 
ointments.    It  also  is  luai  lA^ediefi*  in 
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tanrish^s»  cefiiaeiits^  mid  the  tike.  An 
oil  disttUed  from  tatpmiiu^  is  employwA 
m  ide^cine^  and  is  mudh  used  hy  puit^ 
et%  for  mixing  up  tbeir>ealour&  Whi»l 
Ftmains  after  geltifig  this  ^  is  eiMii* 
Men  rwin.  Ail  those  <iubataiico9  take 
ftre  very  easily,  and  burn  with  a  |^dat 
ftune ;  and  the  wood  <^  the  f^ine  hai 
so  much  of  this  quality,  Tvfilfto  dry^  tlM4 
it  has  been  used  In  mamy  coontjidi  ^or 
torches. 

Har.  1  know  deal  sha^n^  burn  very 
briskly, 

Geo.  Yes ;  and  matcheis  ar^  made  of 
bits  of  deal  dipped  in  britnstone. 

Tut.  True,---<aQd  when  it  was  the 
(^stottk  to  bum  th6  bodiAn  of  tbci  dead) 
as  you  read  in  Homer  ai^  other  old 
authors,  the  pines  and  pitch^rees  pom^- 
jposed  great  part  of  «h«  funerd  pUe» 

Har.  But  what'  a^^e  piteh-trfie$? 
Does  pitch  grow  upon  trees  ? 

Tut.  IwMfQing<mtoWlyouJ|bc«pt 

H  9 
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that.  Tar  i%  a  product  of  the  trees  of 
this  kind,  especially  of  one  species, 
called  the  Pitch-pine.  The  wood  is 
burned  in  a  sort  of  oven  made  in  the 
earth,  and  the  resinous  juice  sweats 
out,  and  acquires  a  peculiar  taste  and 
a  black  colour  from  the  fire.  This  is 
tar.  Tar  when  boiled  down  to  dryness 
becomes  pitch. 

Geo.  Tar  and  pitch  are  chiefly  used 
about  ships ;  are  they  not  ? 

Tut.  They  resist  moisture,  and  there- 
fore are  of  great  service  in  preventing 
things  from  decaying  that  are  exposed 
to  wet.  For  this  reason,  the  cables  and 
other  ropes  of  ships  are  well  soaked  with 
tar ;  and  the  sides  of  ships  are  covered 
with  pitch  mixed  withother  ingredients. 
Their  seams  too,  or  the  placeswhere  the 
planks  join,  are  filled  with  tow  dipped 
in  a  composition  of  resin,  tallow  and 
pitch,  to  keep  out  the  water.  Wood  for 
paling,  for  piles,  for  coverings  of  roofs 
and  other  purposes  of  the  like  nature. 
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is  often  tarred  over.  Cisterns  and  casks 
are  pitched  to  pvo^eut  leaking. 

Uar.  But  what  are  sheep  tarred  for 
after  they  are  sheared  ? 

Tut.  To  cure  wounds  and  sores  in 
their  skin.     For  the  like  purposes  an 
ointment  «made  with  tar  k  ifSi6Si  nibbed 
iipon  children's  heads.    Sevecad  parts 
of  the  pine  ure  medicinal.    The  tops 
and  green  cones  of  the  Spruce  Fk  »re 
fermented  with  ibreacle,  a^d  the  liquor, 
called  ipttoe-ieerf  is  much  drnnk  in 
America,  paftrculariy  for  the  scunry^ 
Geo.  Is  it  pleasant? 
Tut.  Not  to  those  vrho  ai«  imaccat* 
tomed  to  it.  Well — I  have  now  fioisbsd 
my  lessen,  so  let  us  walk. 

'Mm-.Shsil  wegothroughthegriiuadfi''? 
TuL  Yes  9  atid  theHi  we  will  view 
s&ftie  0f  the  difier^nt  ^kinds  dP  Fir  ftnd 
Pine  mc^re  closely^  and  I  will  show  you 
^edtlfereitcae  of  their  kaves  imd  cooos 
by  tri^ch  they  are  ^slbinguiaiied. 
H  3 
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THE  ROOKERY. 

There  the  hoarse-voic'd  hungry  Rook, 
Near  her  stick-built  nest  doth  croak. 
Waving  on  the  topmost  bough. 

These  lines  Mr.  Stangrove  repeated, 
pointing  up  to .  a  Rookery,  as  he  was 
walking  in  an  avenue  of  tall  trees,  with 
his  son  Francis. 

Francis.  Is  that  a  Rookery,  papa  ? 

Mr.  at.  It  is.  Do  you  hear  what  a 
cawing  the  birds  make  ? 

Fr.  Yes — ^and  I  see  them  hopping 
about  among  the  boughs.  Pray,  are 
not  Rooks  the  same  with  crows  ? 

Mr.  St.  They  are  a  species  of  crow; 
but  they  differ  from  the  carrion  crow 
and  raven  in  not  hying  upon  dead  flesh,, 
but  upon  corn  and  other  seeds,  and 
grass.  They  indeed  pick  up  beetles 
and  other  insects,  and  worms.  See  what 
a  number  of  them  have  lighted  on 
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yonder  plowed  field,  almost  blackening 
it  over. 

Fr.  What  are  they  doing  ? 

Mr.  St.  Searching  for  grubs  and 
worms.  You  see  the  men  in  the  field 
do  not  molest  them,  for  they  do  a  great 
deal  of  service  by  destroying  grubs, 
which,  if  they  wer$  suffered  to  grow  to 
winged  insects,  would  do  much  mischief 
to  the  trees  and  platnts. 

Fr.  But  do  they  not  hurt  the  com  ? 

Mr.  St.  Yes,  they  tear  up  a  good 
deal  of  green  corn,  if  they  are  not 
driven  away.  But,  upon  the  whole. 
Rooks  arereckonedthefarmers'  friends: 
and  they  do  not  choose  to  have  them 
destroyed. 

Fr.  Do  all  Rooks  live  in  Rookeries? 

Mr.  St.  It  is  the  general  nature  of 
them  to  associate  together,  and  build  in 
numbers  on  the  same  or  adjoining  trees. 
But  this  is  often  in  the  midst  of  woods 
or  natural  groves.     However  they  have 
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no  objection  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
man,  but  readily  take  to  a  plantation  of 
tall  trees,  though  it  be  close  to  a  house ; 
and  this  is  commonly  called  a  Rookery.' 
They  will  even  fi^  their  habitations  011 
trees  in  the  midst  of  towns  j  and  I  havia 
sieien  a  Rookery  in  a  ehiirchyard  in  one 
of  the  closest  parts  of  London. 

Fr.  I  think  a  Rookery  is  a  sort  of 
town  itself. 

Mr.  St.  It  is  i^"^  village  in  the  air, 
peopled  with  numerous  inhabitants : 
and  nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than 
to  view  them  all  in  motion,  flying  to 
and  fro,  and  busied  in  their  seyer ai  00- 
tiipations.  The  spring  is  their  busiesrt 
time.  Early  in  the  year  they  begin  to 
repair  their  nests,  or  build  new  ones. 

Fr.  Do  they  all  work  together,  or 
every  one  for  itself? 

Mr.  St  Each  pair,  after  they  hav^ 
coupled,  builds  itsown  nestj  ahd  instead 
of  helping,  they  are  very  Apt  to  tteiii  the 
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materials  from  one  another.  If  both 
birds  go  out  at  once  in  search  of  sticks, 
they  often  find,  at  their  return,  the  work 
all  destroyed,  and  the  materials  carried 
off}  so  that  one  of  them  generally  stays 
at  home  to  keep  watch.  However,  I 
have  met  with  a  story  which  shows  that 
they  are  not  without  some  sense  of  the 
criminality  of  thieving.  There  was  in 
a  Rookery  a  lazy  pair  of  Rooksj  who 
never  went  out  to  get  sticks  for  them* 
selves,  but  niade  a  practice  of  watching 
when  their  neighbours  were  abroad, 
and  helped  themselves  from  their  nests. 
They  had  served  most  of  the  commu* 
nity  in  this  manner,  and  by  these  means 
had  JQst  finished  their  own  nest ;  when 
all  the  other  Rooks  in  a  rage  fell  upon 
tfiem  at  once,  pulled  their  nest  in 
pieces,  beat  them  soundly,  and  drove 
them  from  their  society. 

Fr.  That  was-  very  right — I  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  it.  But  why  do 
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they  live  together  if  they  do  Hot  h#lp 
one  another  ?     / 

Mr.  St.  They  probably  receive  pl^ti- 
siire  from  the  company  of  their  own 
kind,  as  men  and  various  other  cre^ 
tures  do.  Then,  though  they  do  nc>t 
Assist  one  another  iii  building,  they  are 
iftutually  serviceable  in  many  Ways.  If 
k  large  bird  of  prey  hovers  about  ft 
Rookery  for  the  purpose  of  Carrying  oft 
atiy  of  the  young  ones,  they  all  unite  to 
drive  him  away.  When  they  are  feed« 
ing  in  a  flock,  several  are  placed  as  een* 
tinels  upon  the  trees  all  round,  wh6 
give  the  alarm  if  any  danger  approaches. 
They  often  go  a  l^ng  way  ftom  hom^ 
to  feed ;  but  every  evening  the  wholt^ 
flock  returns,  ihaking  a  loud  cawing  at 
they  fly,  as  if  to  direct  and  call  in  th4 
tstragglers.  The  older  Rooks  take  thft 
lead :  you  may  distinguish  them  by  th« 
whiteness  of  their  bills,  occasioned  by 
their  frequent  digging  in  the  grounds 
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by  which  the  l^k  feathers  at  the  r^ot 
of  the  bill  are  worn  off. 

Fr.  Do  Rqo]i^$  iilwaya  keep  to  the 
lame  tree»? 

Mr,  St.  Yes — thjey  are  miuch  attaqh^ 
ed  to  theiHi  aiid  wh^n  the  tre^s  happea 
to  be  cut  down,  they  seem  greatly  dis^ 
tressed»  and  keep  hovering  about  them 
as  they  are  J&Uing,  and  will  scarcely  de-» 
sert  them  when  they  lie  on  the  ground* 

Fr.  Poor  things !  I  suppose  they  feel 
9S  we  should  if  our  town  was  burned 
down  or  overthrown  by  an  earthquake* 

Mr.  St.  No  doubt !  The  societies  of 
imimals  greatly  resemble  those  of  men ; 
•od  tliat  of  Eopks  is  like  those  of  men 
in  a  savage  state»  such  as  the  communi- 
ties of  the  North  American  Indians.  It 
is  a  sort  of  league  for  mutual  aid  and 
deface,  but  in  which  every  one  is  left  to 
do  as  he  pleases,  without  any  obligation 
to  employ  himself  for  the  whole  body. 
Others  unite  in  a  manner  resembling 
more  civilwed  soqietie§i  of  men.    This 
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is  the' case  with  the  beavers.  They  per- 
form great  public  works,  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  whole  community,  such  as 
damming  up  streams,  and  constructing 
mounds  for  their  habitations.  As  these 
are  works  of  great  art  and  labour  some 
of  them'  must  probably  act  under  the 
direction  of  others,  and  be  compelled 
to  work  whether  they  will  or  not.  Many 
curious  stories  are  told  to  this  purpose 
by  those  who  have  observed  them  in 
their  remotest  haunts,  where  they  ex- 
ercise  their  full  sagacity. 

Fr.  But  are  they  all  true  ? 

Mr.  St.  That  is  more  than  I  can 
answer  for ;  yet  what  we  certainly  know 
of  the  economy  of  bees  may  justify  us  in 
believing  extraordinary  things  of  the 
sagacity  of  animals.  The  society  of  bees 
goes  farther  than  that  of  beavers,  and,  in 
some  respects,  beyond  most  among  men 
themselves.  Theynotonlyinhabitacom- 
mon  dwelling,  and  perform  great  works 
in  common,  but  they  lay  up  a  store  of 
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provision,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
whole  community,  and  is  not  used  ex- 
cept at  certain  seasons,  and  under 
certain  regulations.  A  bee-hive  is  a 
true  image  of  a  commonwealth,  where 
no  member  acts  for  himself  alone,  but 
for  t\\e  whole  body. 

Fr.  But  there  are  drones  among 
the;n,  who  do  not  work  at  alK 

Mr.  St.  Yes — and  at  the  approach 
of  winter  they  are  driven  out  of , the 
hive,  and  left  to  perish  with  cold  and 
hunger.  But  I  have  not  leisure  at  pre- 
sent to  tell  you  more  about  bees.  You 
shall  one  day  see  them  at  work  in  a 
glass  hive.  In  the  mean  time,  remember 
one  thing,  which  applies  to  all  the  so- 
cieties of  animals  ;  and  I  wish  it  did  as 
well  to  all  those  of  men  likewise. 

Fr.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  St.  The  principle  upon  which 
they  all  associate,  is  to  obtain  some 
benefit  for  the  whole  bodt/,  not  ta  give 
particular  advants^es  to  a  few. 
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DIALOGUE, 
ON  THINGS  TO  B£  LKARN£il> 

BETWEEN    MAMMA    AN1>  KITTY. 

Kitty.  Pray,  mamma,  may  I  leave 
off  working  ?  I  am  tired. 

Mamma.  You  have  done  very  little* 
my  dear ;  you  know  you  were  to  finish 
all  that  hem. 

K.  But  I  had  rather  write  now, 
mamma,  or  read,  or  get  my  French 
grammar. 

M.  1  know  very  well  what  that 
means,  Kitty ;  you  had  rather  do  any 
thing  than  what  I  set  you  about- 

K.  No,  mamma;  but  you  know  I 
can  work  very  well  already,  and  I  have 
a  great  many  more  things  to  learn. 
There's  Miss  Rich  that  cannot  sew  half 
so  well  as  I,  and  she  is  learning  music> 
and  drawing  already,  besides  dancing^- 
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and  I  don't  know  how  many  other 
Ihings,  She  tells  me  that  they  hardly 
"work  at  all  in  their  school. 

M.  Your  tongue  runs  at  a  great  rate, 
liiy  dear  j  but  in  the  first  place,  you 
cannot  sew  very  well,  for  if  you  could 
you  would  not  have  been  so  long  in 
doing  this  little  piece.  Then  I  hope 
you  will  allow,  that  mammas  know' 
better  what  is  proper  for  their  little  girls 
to  learn,  than  they  do  themselves. 

jfiT.  To  be  sure,  mamma;  but  as  1 
suppose  I  must  learn  all  these  things 
some  time  or  other,  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  have  me  begin  them  soon,  for  I 
have  often  heard  you  say  that  children 
cannot  be  set  too  early  about  what  is 
liecessary  for  them  to  do- 

M.  That's  very  true,  but  all  things 
are  tiot  equally  necessary  to  every  one ; 
but  some  that  are  very  fit  for  one,  are 
scarcely  proper  at  all  for  others. 

iC.  Why,  mamma? 
I  2 
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M.  Because,  my  dear,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  all  education  to  fit  persons  for 
the  station  in  which  they  are  hereafter 
to  live  ;  and  you  know  there  are  very 
great  differences  in  that  respect,  both 
among  men  and  women. 

K.  Are  there  ?  I  thought  all  ladies 
lived  alike. 

M.  It  is  usual  to  call  all  well  edu- 
cated women,  who  have  no  occasion  to 
work  for  their  livelihood,  ladies  ;  but  if 
you  will  think  a  little,  you  must  see  that 
they  live  very  differently  from  each 
other,  for  their  fathers  and  husbiands 
are  in  very  different  ranks  and  situa- 
tions in  the  wprld,  you  know. 

K.  Yes,  I  know  that  some  are  lords, 
and  some  are  ^squires,  and  some  are 
clergymen,  and  some  are  merchants, 
and  some  are  doctors,  and  some  are 
shopkeepers. 

M.  Well ;  and  do  you  think  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  these  persons 
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can  have  just  the  same  things  to  do,  and 
the  same  duties  to  perform  ?  You  know 
how  I  spend  tny  time.  I  have  to  go  to 
market  and  provide  for  the  family,  to 
look  after  the  servants,  to  help  in  taking 
care  of  you  children,  and  in  teaching 
you,  to  see  that  your  clothes  are  in 
propel"  condition,  and  assist  in  making 
and  mending  for  myself,  and  you,  and 
your  papa.  All  this  is  my  necessary 
duty  ;  and  besides  thisj  I  must  go  out 
a  visiting  to  keep  up  our  acquaintance; 
this  I  call  partly  business,  and  partly 
amusement.  Then  when  I  am  tired, 
and  have  done  al!  that  I  think  necessary, 
I  may  amuse  myself  with  reading,  or  in 
«ny  other  ptoper  way.  Now  a  gi-eat 
many  of  these  employments  do  not  be- 
long to  Lady  Wealthy,  or  Mrs.  Rich, 
whokeephousekeepei'S  and  governesses, 
and  servants  of  all  kinds,  to  do  every 
thing  for  them.  It  is  very  propier, 
therefore,  for  them  to  pay  more  atten- 
I  3 
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tion  to  musiCi  drawing,  ornamental 
work,  and  any  other  elegant  manner  of 
passing  their  time,  and  making  them- 
selves agreeable. 

K.  And  shaU  I  have  all  the  same 
things  to  do,  mamma,  that  you  have? 

M.  It  is  impossible,  my  dear,  to  fore- 
see what  your  future  station  will  be : 
but  you  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  if 
you  have  a  family,  you  will  have  fewer 
duties  to  perform  than  I  have.  This  is 
the  way  of  life  for  which  your  education 
should  prepare  you ;  and  every  thing 
will  be  useful  and  important  for  you  to 
learn,  in  proportiqn  as  it  will  make  you 
fit  for  this. 

K.  But  when  1  am  grown  a  young 
lady,  shall  I  not  have  to  visit,  and  go  to 
assemblies  and  plays,  as  Miss  Wilsons 
and  Miss  Johnsons  do  ? 

M*  It  is  very  likely  you  may  enter 
into  some  amusement  of  this  sort  r  but 
even  then  you  will  have  several  more 
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serious  employments,  which  will  take 
up  a  much  greater  part  of  your  time ; 
and  if  you  do  not  do  them  properly, 
you  will  have  no  right  to  partake  ot 
the  others. 

K.  What  will  they  be,  mamma  ? 

ifcf.  Why  don't  you  think  it  proper 
that  you  should  assist  me  in  my  house- 
hold affairs- a  little,  as  soon  as  you  are 
able? 

Kk  O  yes,  mamma,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  do  that. 

M.  Well,  consider,  what  talents  will 
be  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  will  not 
a  good  hand  at  your  needle  be  one  of 
the  very  first  qualities  ? 

K.  I  believe  it  will. 

M.  Yes,  and  not  only  in  assisting 
me,  but  in  making  things  for  yourself. 
You  know  how  we  admired  Miss  Smart's 
ingenuity  when  she  was  with  us,  in  con- 
triving and  making  so  many  articles  of 
her  dress,  for  which  jshe  must  otherwise 
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have   gone    to   the  millitiet's,   which 
wouH  have  coirt  agreat  deal  of  money. 

K.  Yes,  she  made  my  pretty  bon- 
net, and  she  made  you  a  very  hand- 
some cap. 

M.  Very  true ;  she  was  so  clever  as 
not  only  to  furnish  herself  with  these 
things,  but  to  oblige  her  friends  with 
some  of  her  work.  And  I  dare  say  she 
does  a  great  deal  of  plain  work  also  for 
herself  and  her  mother.  Well,  then, 
you  are  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
this  business,  I  hope. 

K.  Yes,  mamma. 

M.  Reading  and  writing  are  such 
necessary  parts  of  education,  that  I 
need  tiot  say  much  to  you  aboirt  them. 

K.    O  no,  fjr  I  love  reading  dearly. 

M.  1  know  you  do,  if  you  can  get 
entertaining  stories  to  read  ;  but  there 
are  many  things  also  to  be  read  for  in- 
struction, which  perhaps^  may  not  be 
so  pleasant  at  first. 
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K.  Bat  what  need  is  there  of  so 
many  books  of  this  sort  ? 

M.  Some  are  to  teach  you  your  duty 
to  your  Maker,  and  your  fellow  crea- 
tures, of  which  I  hope  you  are  sensible 
you  ought  not  to  be  ignorant.  Then 
it  is  very  right  to  be  acquainted  with 
geography;  for  you  remember  how 
poor  Miss  Blunder  was  laughed  at  for 
saying  that  if  ever  she  went  to  France, 
it  should  be  by  land. 

K.  That  was  because  England  is  an 
island,  and  all  surrounded  with  water, 
was  not  it? 

M.  Yes,  Great  Britain,  which  con- 
tains both  England  and  Scotland,  is  an 
island.  Well,  it  is  very  useful  to  know 
something  of  the  nature  of  plants,  and 
animals,  and  minerals,  because  we  are 
always  using  some  or  other  of  them. 
Something,  too,  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
is  very  proper  to  be  known,  both  that 
we  may  admire  the  power  and  wisdooi 
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of  God  in  creating  them,  and  that  we 
may  not  make  foolish  mistakes,  ^heh 
their  motions  and  properties  are  the 
subject  of  conversation.  The  know- 
liedge  of  history,  too,  is  very  important, 
especially  that  of  our  own  country-; 
and  in  short  every  fhing  that  makes 
part  of  the  discourse  of  rational  ainA 
well-educated  people,  ought  In  sbmie 
degree  to  be  studied  by  every  one  whd 
has  proper  opportunities. 

K.  Yes,  I  like  some  pf  thosfe  things 
Very  well.  But  pray,  mamma,  what  Ab 
I  learn  French  for — am  I  ever  to  livfe 
in  France  ? 

M.  Probably  not,  my  dear  j  but  there 
are  a  great  manybookswritten  inlPVench 
that  are  very  well  worth  reading  j'and  it 
may  every  now  and  then  happen  that 
you  may  be  in  company  with  foreigners 
who  cannot  speak  English,  and  as  they 
almost  all  talk  French,  you  may  be  able 
to  converse  with  them  in  that  language. 


K.  Yes,  I  remember  there  wm  a  gen- 
demaa  here  that  came  from  Germany:, 
I  thirik,  and  he  could  hardly  talk  a 
word  of  English,  but  papa  and  you 
could  talk  to  him  in  French;  and  1 
wished  very  much  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand what  you  were  saying,  for  I  be- 
lieve part  of  it  was  about  me. 

jj/.  It  was.  Well  then  you  see  the 
use  of  French.  But  I  cannot  say  this  is 
a  necessary  ^zxt  of  knowledge  to  young 
women  in  general,  only  it  is  well  worth 
acquiring,  if  a  person  has  leisure  and 
opportunity.  I  will  tell  you,  however, 
what  is  quite  necessary  for  one  in  your 
station,  and  that  is,  to  write  a  good 
hand,  and  to  cast  accounts  well. 

JST.  I  should  like  to  write  well,  be- 
cause then  I  should  send  letters^  to  my 
friends  when  I  pleased,  and  it  would 
not  fee  such  a,  scrawl  as  our  maid  Betty 
writes,  that  I  dare  say  her  friends  c^n 
hardly  make  out. 
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M.  She  had  not  the  advantage  of 
learning,  when  young,  for  you  know- 
she  taught  herself  since  she  came  to  us, 
which  was  a  very  sensible  thing  of  her, 
and  I  suppose  she  will  improve.  Well, 
but  accounts  are  almost  as  necessary  a» 
writing;  for  how  could  I  cast  up  all  the 
market  bills,  and  tradesmen's  accounts; 
and  keep  my  house-books  without  it  ? 

jST.  And  what  is  the  use  of  that,, 
mamma  ? 

M.  It  is  of  use  to  prevent  us  being- 
overcharged  in  any  thing,  and  to  know 
exactly  how  much  we  spend,  and  whe- 
ther or  no  we  afe  exceeding  our  income,, 
and  in  what  articles  we  ought  to  be- 
more  saving.  Without  keeping  accounts* 
the  richest  man  might  soon  come  to  be 
ruined  before  he  knew  that  his  affairs* 
were  going  wroog. 

K.  But  do  women  always  keep  ac-- 
counts?  I  thought  that  was  generally 
the  business  of  the  men. 
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M.  It  is  their  business  to  keep  the 
accounts  belonging  to  their  trade,  or 
profession,  or  estate ;  but  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  their  wives  to  keep  all  tke  hpuse- . 
hold  accounts :  and  a  woman  almost  in 
any  rank,  unless,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
highest  of  all,  is  to  blame  if  she  does 
not  take  upon  her  this  necessary  ofSce. 
I  remember  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  benefit  which  a  young  lady  derived 
from  an  attention  to  this  point.  An 
eminent  merchant  in  London  failed  for 
a  great  sum. 

K.  What  does  that  mean,  mamma  ? 

M*  That  he  owed  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  could  pay.  His  creditors,  that 
is  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  on 
examining  his  accounts,  found  great 
deficiencies  which  they  could  not  make 
out ;  for  he  had  kept  his  books  very  ir- 
regularly, and  had  omitted  to  put  down 
many  things  that  he  had  bought  and 
sold.     They  suspected,  therefore,  that 

VOL.  I.  K 
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g]!eart  wa^e  b^d  b^n  ma(fe  hi  tliQ  faAily 
e^pendes;  atid!  thay  i^jere  the  mew^sosv 
picious  of  thia,  a^.adaughter^.whowaa^ 
a  very  gwteel  youog  lac^Twasi  lfi»i 
hou^ekeeperi  bi^wift  bteing  diadi  SHe 
wa^  told  oi^*  tbia^  upon^  wlilci^h^  when  the 
cr€^ditai:9  wj^re  all  mat,,  shd  s€tDt  them 
her  house^books  for  th^ir  examioatbiu 
They  were  all  writtea  in  a  v»eiy  fair 
haudj  and  every  singie  anticle  was  e»* 
tcf  ed  with  the  greatest  regukrity^  and 
the  sums  were  all  cast  up  wxthipeidbct 
exactness. ,  The  gentlemeu'  ymm  S9 
highly  pleased  with,  the  proof}  of  tlie 
younglady 's  abiiity^  that  they  all  agreed 
to;  make  her  a  haudi^oi?^  present  out  c£ 
theefffects;  and  one  of  the  richesfc  of 
them*  who  was  in  wantof  ade¥:er  wife, 
soon  after  paid  his  addflessea:  to  her,^ 
audi  married  her. 

K.  That  waa  veiy  lUeUy^  for  I  sup* 
po^Q  she  took  car^  off  ber!  po<mSiher» 
when^  she  W9a  mck*    fini.I  shaU  have 
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"Aefliiiig  ef  that  Boit  to  do  a  gr^at 

M.  Mo;  but  young  women  should 
4eep  ^eir  own  accoutilts  of  clothes  and 
|y0cket-fii6ney,  and  other  expenses,  as 
I  iirtend  you  shall  do  when  you  groMf 
ap. 

K.  Am  I  not  to  learn  dancing,  and 
music,  and  drawing  too,  tnfrnima? 

M.  Dasftcing  you  ^hall  certainly  kato 
'pycMy  soon,  because  it  is  not  ^miy  an 
agreeable  accoaiplii^iment  in  itself,  but 
IB  useful  in  forming  the  body  to  ease 
asid  ^tegance  in  all  its  tm^cms.  As  to 
the  ^her  two,  libey  are  inerely  erna- 
mental  accomplishments,  which,  though 
a  woman  of  mid(%ng  station  may  be 
admired  for  possessing,  yet  she  will 
never  be  censured. for  being  without. 
The  propriety  of  attempting  to  acquire 
them,  must  depend  oil  natural  genius 
for  them,  and  upon  leisure  and  other 
accidental  circumstances.  (Edr^i^^ 
k2 
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they  are  too  expensive,  and  many  are 
unable  to  make  such  progressjn  them 
as  will  repay  the  pains  of  beginning. 
It  is  soon  enough,  hdwever,  for  us  to 
think  about  these  things,  and  at  any 
rate  thgy  are  not  to  come  in  till  you 
have  made  a  very  good  proficiency  in 
what  is  useful  and  necessary.  But  I 
see  you  have  now  finished  what  I  set 
you  about,  so  you  shall  take  a  walk 
with  me  into  the  market-place,  where 
I  have  two  or  three  things  to  buy. 

K.  Shall  we  not  call  at  the  book- 
seller's, to  inquire  for  those  new  books 
that  Miss  Reader  was  talking  about? 

M.  Perhaps  we  may.  Now  lay  up 
your  work  neatly,  and  get  on  your  hat 
and  tippet. 


14)1  ' 
M&0SE,  lrAt-K)G,  AM>  M&NKEY. 

A    FABLE. 

A   POOR   little  tnoase,    being    half 
starved,  ventured  one  day  to  steal  from 
l^hind  the  wainscot  while  the  family 
^ere  M  dinner,  and,  trembling  all  the 
while,  picked  up  a  few  crumbs  which 
were   scattered  on  the  ground.     She 
was  soon  observed,   however  $    every 
feedy  was  immediately  alarmed :  some 
•called  for  the  catj   <)thers  took  up 
whatever  was  at  hand,  and  endeavoured 
to  crush  her  to  pieces  j  and  the  poor 
terrified  animal  was  driven  round  the 
TOOm  in  an  agony  of  terror.  At  length, 
liot^ever,  she  was  fortunate  enough  to 
^ain  her  hde,  where  she  sat  panting 
li^ith  fatigue.     When  the  family  were 
again  seated,  a  Lap  Dog  and  a  Mon- 
key came  into  the  room.     The  former 
jumped  into  the  lap  of  his  mistress, 
k3 
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fawned  upon  every  one  of  the  children, 
and  made  his  court  so  effectually,  that 
he  was  rewarded  with  some  of  the  best 
morsels  of  the  entertainment  The 
Monkey,  on  the  other  hand,  forced 
himself  into  notice  by  his  grimaces. 
He  played  a  thousand  little  mischievous 
tricks,  and  was  regaled,  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dessert,  with  plenty  of  nuts 
and  apples.  The  unfortunate  little 
Mouse,  who  saw  from  her  hiding-place 
every  thing  that  passed,  sighed  in  an- 
guish of  heart,  and  said  to  herself, 
"  Alas !  how  ignorant  was  I,  to  imagine 
that  poverty  and  distress  were  sufficient 
recommendations  to  the  charity  of  the 
opulent.  I  now  find,  that  whoever  is 
not  master  of  fawning  and  buffoonery, 
*is  but  ill  qualified  for  a  dependant,  and 
will  not  be  suffered  even  to  pick  up 
the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table." 


lOS 
ANIMALS,        . 

AND  THEIR  COUNTRIES. 

0  er  Afric's  sand  the  tawny  Lion  stalks : 
On  Phasis*  banks  the  graceful  Pheasant  walks : 
The  lonely  Eagle  builds  on  Kilda*s  shore : 
Germania's  forests  feed  the  tusky  Boar : 
From  Alp  to  Alp  the  sprightly  Ibex  bounds : 
With  peaceful  lo wings  Britain's  isle  resounds:  . 
The  Lapland  Peasant  o*er  the  frozen  meer 
Is  drawn  in  sledges  by  the  swift  Rein«deer : 
The  River  horse,  and  scaly  Crocodile  , 
Iiifest  the  reedy  banks  of  firuitful  NUe; 
Dire  Dipsas'  hiss  o'er  Mauritania's  plain ; 
And   Seals    and  spouting  Whales    sport   in  the 
Northern  Main, 


l: 
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CANUTES  KEfBBOF  TO  HIS  COURTIERS. 

PBRSONB. 

C4tNinoK» .  I^nf  cifi^lfB«l. 

08W4i4)»  V^tiK    •    •    •  CoiutienL 

T4te  TUde  coming  in. 

Canute.  Is  it  tme,  tt^y  friends,  what 
you  have  so  often  toW  fne,  that  I  am 
the  greatest  of  iponarchs  ? 

Offa.  It  is  true,  my  lie;ge  j  you  are 
the  most  powerful  of  all  kings. 

Oswald.  We  are  all  your  slaves  j  we 
kiss  the  dust  of  your  feet. 

Offa.  Not  only  we,  but  even  the  ele- 
ments, are  your  slaves.  The  land  obeys 
you  from  shore  to  shore  j  and  the  sea 
obeys  you. 
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Canute.  Does  the  sea,  with  its  loud 
boisterous  waves,  obey  me  ?  Will  that 
terrible  element  be  still  at  my  bidding? 

Offh.  Yes,  the  sea  is  yours ;  it  was 
made  to  bear  your  ships  upon  its  bosom^ 
and  to  pour  the  treasures  of  the  world 
at  your  royal  feet.  It  is  boisterous  to 
your  enemies,  but  it  knows  you  to  be 
its  sovereign. 

Canute.    Is  not  the  tide  coming  up  ? 

Oswald.  Yes,  my  liege;  you  may 
perceive  the  swell  already. 

Canute.  Bring  me  a  chair,  then;  set 
it  here  upon  the  sands. 

Offk.  Where  the  tide  is  coming  up, 
my  gracious  lord  ?   » 

Canute.  Yes,  set  it  just  here. 

Oswald  (aside.)  I  wonder  what  he 
is  going  to  do ! 

Qffa  (aside.)  Surely  he  is  not  such 
a  fool  as  to  believe  us. 

Canute.  O  mighty  Ocean!  thou  art 
my  subject :  my  courtiers  tell  me  so : 


M6        ^fonftisa  j^jii^sm. 

iwck  Ijijp'MvieUfng  wavred,  nor  ktilkem 
fBQuittBa  cto  wet  the  feet  <9f  me,  lAiy 
j»^  anastor. 

^O^nmU  famda.)  i  bdie^e  ^the  sea 
Mtrifi  paf  veivy  jiiitte  4:!egaFd  ^te  his  vc^el 
commands. 

^:^!^  Sei^liow  ikst  tti^  tide  irises ! 

jOms^d.  Pie  ticoct  ^ave  ip^ffl  come 
up  to  the  ct^atF.  It  it  fo%  to  ^tay.; 
.^903  akafl  b«  4O0»r^ed  ^tii  salt  wa1)eF. 

Canute.  Well,  4o6s  the  Be^  ob^  my 
ftSDUjpmtidb  ?  4f  it  be  my  ^ibject,  4  is  a 
very  rebellious  subjedt.  See  h0w  it 
swells,  4Nid  da^efi  the  sngry  ibam  and 
«alt  mpmfitwi:  my  sueteA  fermt^.  Vile 
sycophants!  did  you  tbiric  I  was  the 
iJhifie  <^  your  hftse  lies  ?  tliM  I  ^fieved 
your  abject  flatteries?  Know,  there  Is 
iMly^mie  Sosng  'WtKiis  liie^ea' wi^l^ey. 
lie  n  ^(fmtei^  of  lie^vefi  an4  «arth, 


JSk^  cif  kfaga^  aiid  liird:  a£  touted  It 
is  only  He  who  can  say  tcr^lJiaottaBiw^ 
''  Thuff^far  slnlbtfaougo^btttf  nb  ItoiMr, 
aad  bem  sbaUc  diy  prcmd  \»a#^'  h^ 
stiigredA"  A  king  k  bypt  a  mall ;  aib# 
a  mad  is.  but  a  woroii.  Si)ttU  ai  ^roMnf 
aasoiaw  the*  pons^  of  the  gi«!^t'  ftoc^ 
aiid;1isiBk:tbe  dimiedtSiwill  0b^'liJt«t7> 
Tdbe  BJiray  tiiis  i^comrn^  I  will  ^e1^ 
wear  it  more.  Mayl^ajplernn^Vo}^ 
hmoblt  £hmij»y  example^and  douitiiits 
leam^  te*utb  from  yoits  dinned. 

XHE  m&TQw  Ami  m^^Bsmm^ 

OIL 

A  CAT. 

Smok    ^9  ago  d»i/  @iixiutMri»]j(r) 
thafaaQEntrite  tabby  Csk  (£MrsLP^t6^e, 
H«i:  disopidei!  was> ».  ahofitn^ss^f^  brsatb, 
praeeeding  fttrtly  iKsnl^  old  dgt^  ^l^^ 
paitdy fromik^    As. she  M»  be»  erf^ 
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her,  an(i  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
spoke  as  follows. 

Before  I  depart  from  this  world,  my 
children,  I  mean,  if  my  breath  will  give 
me  leave,  to  relate  to  you  the  principal 
events  of  my ,  life,  as  the  variety  of 
scenes  I  have  gone  through  may  afford 
you  some  useful  instruction  for  avoiding 
those  dangers  to  which  our  species  are 
particularly  exposed. 

Without  further  preface  then,  I  was 
bom  at  a  farm-house  in  a  village  some 
miles  hence  ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  I 
came  into  the  world,  I  was  very  near 
leaving  it  again.  My  mother  brought 
five  of  us  at  a  litter ;  and  as  the  frugal 
people  of  the  house  only  kept  Cats  to 
be  useful,  and  were  already  sufficiently 
stocked,  we  were  immediately  doomed 
to  be  drowned ;  and  accordingly  a  boy 
was  ordered  to  take  us  all  and  throw  us 
into  the  horse-pond.  This  commission 
be  performed  with  the  pleasure  boys 
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seem  naturally  to  take  in  acts  of  cruelty, 
and  we  were  presently  set  a  swimming. 
While  we  were  struggling  for  life,  a 
little  girl,  daughter  to  the  fanner,  came 
running  to  the  pond  side,  and  begged 
very  hard  that  she  might  save  one  of 
us,  and  bring  him  up  for  her  own. 
After  some  dipute,  her  request  was 
granted ;  and  the  boy  reaching  out  his 
arm,  took  hold  of  me,  who  was  luckily 
nearest  him,  and  brought  me  out  when 
I  was  just  spent.  I  was  laid  on  the  grass, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I  reco* 
vered.  The  girl  then  restofred  me  to 
my  mother,  who  was  overjoyed  to  get 
again  one  of  her  little  ones ;  and  for 
fear  of  another  mischance,  she  took  me 
ia  her  mouth  to  a  dark  hole,  where  she 
kept  me  till  I  could  see,  and  was  able 
to  run  by  her  side.  As  soon  as  I  came 
to  light  again,  my  little  mistress  took 
possession  of  me,  and  tended  me  very 
carefully.     Her  fondness,  indeed,  was 
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life  *m;*rfi  EfKSriK*- 

«3illc!ftlftlisr  t^dAfcfeDcrttie,  im  she  pineh^ 

Iwtecf  hi*t  ni^  a  gobd  deal  by  letting:  itie 
ftik  »[)0*,  bbwever,  I  tjfe<?aiMe  str^g 
tod  ^tiVcj,  mA  pkyed  and  gamboled 
'irtl  dky  kmg,  to  the  great  de%ht  of  my 

At  thfe  liriie  I  hrad  a^oth^r  narrow 
Wd^.  A  tD^bt'ought  mtbtbe  house 
d  atftttige  dog,  who  had  been  ttoght  to 
W0fty  Sfl  the  Cats  that  caftie  fe  his  Mray. 
My  *ioth^f  dlm^k  atv^Ay-at  his  entrance; 
fe«ft  J,  thifikittg^  like  a  Httte  fool  as  I 
^aSi  ttMl  I  was  Able  to  protect  myself, 
*CAidoi!i  th«  floor,  growling,  and  setting 
«^  tty  biek  !iy  way  of  defiance.  "Bie 
d^giatf^iMy  i^n  at  me,  and  befbre 
i  tmU  get  my  tlawis  ready,  seized  me 
^itfr  hi*  mouth,  a*d  begam  to  gripe  and 
IflWfeentemo^ftteiPribly.  I  screamfed  otrt, 
*iid,  by  good  luck,  my  mistresd  was 
1>Jeh&i  Imiting.  She  ran  to  us,  but 
#jte  not  Ifeble  «*  disengage  me  j  how- 


took  a  gxfwt  {|t^  aiMl  (p^e  tke  ^ 
sa^  ft  bang  fi»  tb0  ]»i|cl(^  tb«t  h«  was 
f^Fcod  tp  Jl^  9>«  go.    B»  hn^  \m^  mft 

sp  rQug)4y»  tba;t  I  V(i«  ^  ^1^  t««tVMP4 
&r  fi9W«  tio^ }  b^  bj  <^«  1^  4  0194 

h«^  b^  wbiicb  Piwi99{i  I  flpt  «pe  ^ 
sorry  fi^r  tiiin  miH^ifi,    tbwJ^  tH 

tbipgp.  ftit  h9»tog  #i|ibed  up  fi  *bf|lf 
tQ  get  ^t  abo^lof  pre^BAt  I  ^flluckfly  f«U 
bt^kwards  ifitp  fk  lajrge  vep^l  of  butt#(v 
milk,  wber^  I  ^pvld  probRbly  h«v« 
b«en  drQWo^,  b«d  pot  the  waid  be)^4 
tb«  9oi#9a  and  cpine  to  ^^e  wba^  ^w 
tb^mat^.  ^  tppk  )^e  wty  PKK^diqg 
bitterly  at  «!)&t  apd  j^fb^  making  oie 
uodefgp  a  Msver^  di»c|pUae  ^.t  tbe  p^i^p 
to  defui  oi«,  sbe  diiuDisH^  mfl  >V^tb  » 
I.  9 
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good  v^hipping.    I  took  care  not  to 
foUow  her  into  the  dairy  again. 

After  a  while  I  began  to  get  into  the 
yard,  and  my  mother  took  me  into  the 
barn  upon  a  mousing  expedition.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  this  gave 
ine.  We  sat  by  a  hole,  and  presently 
out  came  a  mouse  with  a  brood  of  young 
ones.  My  motlier  darted  among  them, 
and  first  demolished  the  old  one,  and 
then  pursued  the  little  ones,  who  ran 
about  squeaking  in  dreadful  perplexity, 
I  now  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  do 
something,  and  accordingly  ran  after  a 
straggler,  and  soon  overtook  it.  O, 
how  proud  was  I,  as  I  stood  over  my 
trembling  captive,  and  patted  him  with 
my  paws!  my  pride,  however, , soon 
met  with  a  check ;  for  seeing  one  day 
a  large  rat,  I  courageously  flew  at  him; 
but  instead  of  turning  tail,  he  gave  me 
such  a  bite  on  tlie  nose,  that  I  ran 
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ajray  tp  »y  moUi«f  ni9Fi«g  ^t«9iif4yi 
with  my  fa^  all  Wopdy  wa4  «w«Uef|. 
^or  some  time  I  4i4  aot  nie4dl^  w^tb 
rat»  agaip}  but:  at  l^lgth,  growipg 
stronger  an4  more  ^(MvA,  I  fm^^ 
neitii^r  r^tji  por  wjy  flth^  vermin,  nsd 
apqi4re4  the  reputfM^i^^i  <^  w  ex9^ot 
b«»ter. 

J  had  ffooae  other  espap^  «hevi  l^is 
time.  OfMje  I  h^pe^^  to  meei  wiW* 
seme  poM(»e4  food  hii  for  ^e  ivts,  Md 
efiting  it,  J  WW  tbrowp  iqto  A  4iwr4if 
that  was  very  near  killiog  me.  At  bw*- 
ther  time,  I  phaijced  to  set  »y  Ibo^  «» 
a  rat-trap,  and  received  9q  many  deep 
W0undi  from  its  teetb,  that  though  I 
was  k>P9«Bed  as  gently }«  pos^hle  hy  the 
people  who  heard  roe  ety,  I  wm  ren- 
dered j[»ne  for  some  weeks  after, 

Time  went  cm.  and  I  arrived  »l  my 
full  growth }  and  fonmng  an  aeqii^iQto- 
anee  with  a  herca^  about  my  9^,  after . 
a  decent  ^9tance  by  flcoj^qg.  biting 
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and  scratching,  we  made  a  match  of  it. 
I  became  a  mother  in  due  time,  and  had 
the  mortificiation  of  seeing  several  broods 
of  my  kittens  disposed  of  in  the  Same 
manner  as  my  brothers  and  sisters  had 
been.  I  shall  mention  two  or  three 
more  adventures  in  the  order  I  remem- 
ber them.  I  was  once  prowling  for 
birds  along  a  hedge  at  some  distance 
from  home»  when  the  /squire's  grey- 
hounds came  that  way  a  coursing.  As 
soon  as  they  spied  mejthey  set  off  full 
speed,  and  running  much  faster  than  I 
could  do,  were  just  at  my  tail,  when  I 
reached  a  tree,  and  saved  myself  by 
climbing  up  it.  But  a  greater  danger 
befel  me  on  meeting  with  a  parcel  of 
boys  returning  from  school.  They  sur- 
rounded me  before  I  was  aware,  and 
obliged  me  to  take  refuge  in  a  tree ; 
but  I  soon  found  that  a  poor  defence 
against  such  enemies ;  for  they  assem- 
bled  aboot  it,  ^nd  threw  stones  on  aJl 
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sides,  SO  that  I  coald  not  avoid  receiv- 
ing many  hard  blows,  one  of  which  * 
brought  me  senseless  to  the  ground. 
The  biggest  boy  now  seized  me,  and 
proposed  to  the  rest  making  what  he 
called  rare  sport  with  me.  This  sportwas 
to  tie  me  to  a  board,  and  launching  me 
on  a  pond,  to  set  some  water  dogs  at  me, 
who  were  to  duck  and  half  drown  me, 
while  I  was  to  defend  myself  by  biting 
their  noses,  and  scratching  their  eyes. 
Already  was  I  bound,  and  just  ready  to 
be  set  a  sailing,  when  the  schoolmaster 
taking  a  walk  that  way,  and  seeing  the 
bustle,  came  up>  and  obliged  the  boys  to 
set  me  at  liberty,  severely  reprimanding 
them  lor  their  cruel  intentions. 

The  next  remarkabfle  incident  of  my 
life  was  the  occasion  of  my  removal 
from  the  country.  My  mistress's  bro- 
ther had  a  tame  linnet,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond ;  for  it  would  come  and  light 
on  his  shoulder  when  he  called  it,  and 


feed  out  of  his  b»tuJ ;  aud  it  mng  wf  11 
besides.  Thi^  bird  was  usually  dther  iii 
its  cage  or  upon  a  high  perch  }  but  on^ 
unlucky  day,  wheu  he  and  I  were  nlon^ 
in  the  room  together,  he  came  down  or 
the  table  to  pick  up  qrumbs.  I  ispied 
him,  and  uot  b^ing  able  to  resi&t  the 
temptation,  sprung  at  him,  aud  catqhiug 
him  in  my  claws,  soon  began  to  devour 
him.  I  had  almost  finished  when  hi^ 
master  came  into  the  room ;  and  seeing 
me  with  the  remains  of  poor  linnet  in 
my  mouthy  he  ran  to  me  in  the  greatest 
fury,  and  after  chasing  me  several 
times  round  the  room,  ^t  length 
caught  me.  He  wa$  proceeding  in- 
stantly to  hang  me,  wh^n  his  sister,  by 
many  entreaties  and  t^rs,  persuaded 
him  after  a  good  whipping  to  forgive 
me,  upon  the  promise  thi^t  I  9hQuld 
be  eient  away.  Accordingly,  the  neKt 
marliet-day  I  was  dispatched  in  tJ^e  Qaft 
to  a  rej^tidn^  of  theirs  in  tkh  town, 
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who  wanted  a  good  cat,  as  the  house 
was  overrun  with  mice. 

In  the  service  of  this  family  I  conti- 
nued a  good  while,  performing  my  duty 
as  a  mouser  extremely  well,  so  that  I 
was  in  high  esteem.  I  soon  became 
acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  a 
town  life,  and  distinguished  my  activity 
in  climbing  up  walls  and  houses,  and 
jumping  from  roof  to  roof,  either  in 
pursuit  of  prey,  or  upon  gossiping  par- 
ties with  my  companions.  Once,  how- 
ever, I  had  like  to  have  suffered  for  my 
venturing;  for  having  made  a  great 
jump  from  one  house  to  another,  I  lit 
upon  £^  loose  tile,  which  giving  way 
with  me,  I  fell  from  a  vast  height  into 
the  street,  and  should  certainly  have 
been  killed,  had  I  not  had  the  luck  to 
light  in  a  dung-cart,  whence  I  escaped 
with  no  other  injury  but  being  half 
stifled  with  filth. 

Notwithstanding  the  danger  I  had 


run  f roiaa  Wl^ig  the^  Uwe^t,  I  #i9;i  BQ^ry 
to  confess  that  I  w^  9g9ria  guUty  of  ^ 
kimil^x  off^ime*    I  cwtfiv^  ow  njght 
to  Ijeap  dowii  froca  a  r^>of  upon  tJb^ 
bo«r4  of  sQjP^  p^€K>n-boIe«,  whkh  led 
to  a  garre*  inhabited  by  those  birds,     I 
^nt^red,  and  finding  th^im  asl^^  madi? 
sad  havoc  aPKMag  all  tb^t  wer«  vUb«i 
wy  reach,  Wlliflg  a»d  iiucW^g  tJi^  Wpod 
ef  wai>x  a  do^n.    i  was^  i^^fir  payiflgf 
dearly  fw  tbie,  toQ }  fpr  on  att?mpt*g 
tQ  return,  I  found  1%  was  impqssibi?  for 
me  to  teap  up  again   tp,  ti^p  plac« 
wh^nc^,  I  had  dei^wded,  so  that,  after 
several  dang^^rpus  triaU,  I  was  oblig^ 
to  wait  trembling  in  the  plape  whier^ 
I  had  committed  aU  tb^<»  murders,  till 
the  own^r  c^me  up  in  the  morning  to 
feed  his  pi^pns.  I  rush^  out  betweetir 
his  legs  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened^ 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  safe 
down    stairs,   and    make    my  escape 
tbrougli  a  window  unknown  j  but  n^yer 
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shall  forget  the  horrort  1  felt  that  night ! 
Left  my  donbie  danger  be  a  warnmg  to 
yoH,  my  ehiMl^n,  to  controul  your 
savage  appetites,  and  on  fio  accotmt  to 
do  harm  to  those  creatures  which  lite 
Ouraelves  are  under  the  protection  of 
man.  We  cats  all  lie  under  a  bad  name 
for  treacherous  di^poisitions  in  this  re- 
spect, and  with  s'harae  1  rtmst  acknow- 
ledge it  is  but  too  well  merited. 

Well-^-but  my  breath  begins  to  fail 
me,  and  I  nrnst  hapten  to  a  conclusion. 
I  stM  lived  in  the  same  famflT,  when 
our  present  kind  mistress,  Mrs.  Petlove, 
halving  lort  a,favourite  tabby,  adyertised 
a  very  handsome  price  for  another,  that 
should  as  nearly  as  posisible  resemble 
her  dead  darling.  My  owners,  tempted 
by  the  offer,  took  me  for  tihe  good 
lady's  inspection,  and  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  preferred  to  a  multitude  of 
rivals.  I  was  immediately  settled  in 
tihe  comfortable  mansion  we  notv  in- 
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habit)  and  had  many  favours  and  in- 
dulgences bestowed  upon  ine,  such 
as  I  had  never  before  experienced. 
Among  these  1  reckon  one  of  the 
principal,  that  of  being  allowed  to  rear 
all  my  children,  a^id  to  see  them  grow 
up  in  peace  and  plenty.  My  adven- 
tures here  have  been  few ;  for  after  the 
monkey  had  spitefiilly  bit  off  the  last 
joint  of  my  tail  (for  which  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  him  soundly  cor- 
rected) I  kept  beyond  the  length  of 
his  chain ;  and  neither  the  parrot  nor 
Jap-dogs  ever  dared  to  molest  me.  One. 
of  the  greatest  afflictions  I  have  felt 
here,  was  the  stifling  of  a  whole  litter 
of  my  kittens  by  a  fat  old  lady,  a  friend 
of  my  mistresses,  "who  sat  dovfti  on  the 
chair  where  they- lay,  and  never  per- 
ceived the  mischief  she  was  doing  till 
she  rose,  though  I  pulled  her  clothes 
and  used  all  the  means  in  my  power  to 
show  my  uneasiness.     This  misfortune 
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my  mistress  took  to  heart  almost  as 
much  as  myself,  and  the  lady  has  never 
since  entered  our  doors.  Indeed,  both 
I  and  mine  had  ever  been  treated  here 
with  the  utmost  kindness — ^perhapswith 
too  much ;  for  to  the  pampering  me  with 
delicacies,  together  with  Mrs.  Abigail's 
f/equent  washings,  I  attribute  this 
asthma,  which  is  now  putting  an  end 
to  my  life,  rather  sooner  than  its  natural 
period.  But  I  knpw  all  was  meant 
well ;  and  with  my  last  breath  I  charge 
you  all  to  show  your  gratitude  to  our 
worthy  mistress,  by  every  return  in 
your  power. 

And  now,  my  dear  children,  fare- 
well ;  we  shall  perhaps  meet  again  in  a 
land  where  there  are  no  dogs  to  worry 
us,  or  boys  to  torment  us — Adieu ! 

Having  thus  said.  Grimalkin  became 
speechless,  and  presently  departed  this 
life,  to  the  greatgrief  of  all  the  family. 

VOL.  U  M 
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THE   LITTLE  DOCl. 

A    FABLE. 

*^  What  shall  t  do/*  said  a  very 
little  dog  one  day  to  his  mother,  "  to 
show  my  gratitude  to  our  good  master, 
and  make  myself  of  somg  value  to  him?** 
1  cannot  draw  or  'carry  burdens,  like 
the  horse ;  nor  give  him  milk,  like  the 
cow  ;  nor  lend  him  my  covering  for  his 
clothing,,  like  the  sheep  ;  nor  produce 
him  eggs,  like  the  poultry ;  nor  catch 
mice  and  rats  so  well  as  the  cat.  I 
cannot  divert  him  with  singing,  like  the 
canaries  and  linnets  ;  nor  can  I  defend 
him  against  robbers,  like  our  relation 
Towzer.  I  should  not  be  of  use  to  him 
even  if  I  were  dead,  as  the  hogs  are. 
I  am  a  poor  insignificant  creature,  not 
worth  the  cost  of  keeping  j  and  I  don't 


9ee  that  I  can  do  a  single  thiog  to  e^ititle 
^me  to  his  regard."  So  sayings  the  poor 
little  Dog  huDg  down  his  bead  in  sii^nt 
defi|>ondency. 

«*  My  dear  child,"  replied  ffig  mo<* 
tb^r,  *'  though  your  abilities  are  but 
smalli  yet  a  hearty  good-will  is  wffi^ 
ciont  to  supply  all  defeote.  Po  but 
love  him  dearly,  au4  prove  your  Ipv^ 
by  all  the  means  in  your  power,  and 
you  will  not  fail  to  please  him/* 

The  little  Dog  wa3  corafort^d  with 
this  assunuice)  and  on  his  master'^ 
approach,  ran  to  him,  licked  his  fe^t» 
gamboled  before  him,  and  every  jiow 
«nd  then  stopped,  wagging  his  tail,  and 
lodiiiing  up  to  his  master  with  expres- 
sions of  the  most  humble  and  affec-r 
tionate  attachment.  The  master  ob- 
3erved  him*  Ah,  little  Fido,"  said  he, 
y<Hi  ace  an  honest,  good-natured  little 
fellow l-s-and  stooped  down  to  pat* big 
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h*id-     Poor  Fido  was  ready  to  go  out 
or  his  wits  for  joy. 

Fido  was  now  his  master's  constant 
companion  in  his  walks,  playing  and 
skipping  round  him,  and  amusing  him 
by  a  thousand  sportive  tricks.  He  took 
care,  however,  not  to  be  troublesome 
by  leaping  on  him  with  dirty  paws,  nor 
would  he  follow  him  into  the  parlour, 
unless  invited.  He  also  attempted  tQ 
make  himself  useful  by  a  number  of 
little  services.  He  would  drive  away 
the  sparrows  as  they  were  stealing  the 
chicken's  meat;  and  would  run  and 
bark  with  the  utmost  fury  at  any  strange 
pigs  or  other  animals  that  offered  to 
come  into  the  yard.  He  kept  the 
poultry,  geese,  and  pigs,  from  straying 
beyond  their  bounds,  and  particularly 
from  doing  mischief  in  the  garden. 
He  wa?  always  ready  to  alarm  Towzer 
if  there  was  any  suspicious  noise  abbut 
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the  bouse,  day  or  night.  If  his  master 
pulled  0ff  Ms  coat  in  the  field  t:o  h^lp 
his  workmen,  as  he  would  sometimes 
dOf  Fido  always  sat  by  it,  and  would 
not  su^er  either  man  or  beast  to  toucb 
it*  By  this  means  he  came  to  be  con^ 
sidered  as  a  very  trusty  protector  of 
his  master's  property* 

His  master  was  once  confined  to  his 
bed  with  a  dangerous  illness*  Fido 
planted  himself  at  the  chamber-door, 
9Bd  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  it, 
even  to  take  food ;  and  as  soon  as  his 
master  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  sit 
up,  Fido,  being  admitted  into  the 
room,  ran  up  to  him  with  such  marks 
of  excessive  joy  and  afiection,  as  would 
Jiave  melted  any  heart  to  behold, '  This 
circumstance  wonderfully  endeared  him 
to  his  master ;  and  some  time  after,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  him  a 
very  important  service.  One  hot  day, 
after  dinner,  his  master  w^s  sleeping 
M  3 
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in  a  summer-house,  with  Fido,  by  his 
side.  The  building  was  old  and  crazy; 
and  the  Dog,  who  was  faithfully  watch- 
ing his  master,  perceived  the  walls 
shake,  and  pieces  of  mortar  fall  from 
the  ceiling.  He  comprehended  the 
danger,  and  began  barking  to  awake 
his  master ;  and  this  not  sufficing,  he 
jumped  lip  and  gently  bit  his  fingen 
The  master,  upon  this,  started  up,  and 
had  just  time  to  get  out  of  the  door 
before  the  whole  building  fell  dowti. 
Fido,  who  was  behind,  got  hurt  by  some 
rubbish  which  fell  upon  him ;  on  which 
his  master  had  him  taken  care  of  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  and  ever  after 
acknowledged  his  obligation  to  this 
animal  as  the  preserver  of  his  life. 
Thus  his  love  and  fidelity  had  their  full 
reward. 

Moral.  The  poorest  man  may  repay 
his  obligations  to  the  richest  and  gi'eatest 
by  faithful  and  affectionate  service-^ 
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the  meanest  creature  may  obtain  the 
favour  and  regard  of  the  Creator  him- 
self, by  humble  gratitude,  and  stedfast 
obedience. 

THE  MASQUE  OF  NATURE. 

Who  is  this  beautiful  Virgin  that 
approaches  clothed  in  a  robe  of  light 
green  ?  She  has  a  garland  of  flowers  on 
her  head,  and  flowers  spring  up  where- 
ever  she  sets  her  foot.  The  snow,  which 
covered  the  fields,  and  the  ice,  which 
was  in  the  rivers,  melt  away  when  she 
breathes  upon  them.  The  young  lambs 
frisk  about  her,  and  the  birds  warble 
in  their  little  throats  to  welcome  her 
coming ;  and  when  they  see  her,  they 
begin  to  choose  their  mates,  and  to 
build  their  nests.  Youths  and  maidens, 
have  ye  seen  this  beautiful  Virgin  ?  If 
ye  have,  tell  me  who  she  is,  and  what  is 
h«  name. 
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Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  th€^ 
south,  thinly^clad  in  a  Jight  tFanspareul 
gartnent J  her  breath  is  hot  and  sultry^ 
she  seeks  the  refreshment  of  the  cool 
shade  ;  she  seeks  the  clear  streams,  the 
crystal  brooks,  to  bathe  h^r  languid 
limbs.  The  brooks  and  rivulets  fly 
from  her,  and  are  dried  up  at  her  ap- 
proach. She  cools  her  parched  lips 
with  berries,  aad  th€  grateful  acid  of 
all  fruits  ;  the  seedy  melon,  the  sli^rp 
apple,  and  the  red  pulp  of  the  juicy 
cherry,  which  are  poured  out  plentifully 
around  her.  The  tanned  hay^-njafcers 
welcome  her  coming ;  and  the  sheep- 
shearer,  who  clips  the  fleeces  off  hia 
flock,  with  bis  sounding  shears.  When 
she  cometh  let  me  lie  under  the  duck 
shade  of  a  spreading  beech  tree,^ — let 
me  walk  witii  h€r  in  the  early  morning; 
when  Che  dew  is  yet  upon  the  grass,— 
let  me  wilder  with  her  in  the  sofl  twi-r 
light,  when  the  shepherd  shuts  his  fold. 
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and  the  star  of  evening  appears.  Who 
is  shie  that  cometh  from  the  south? 
Youths  and  maidens,  tell  me,  if  you 
know,  who  is  she,  and  what  is  her 
name? 

Who  is  he  that  cometh  with  sober 
pace,  stealing  upon  us  unawares  ?  His 
garments  are  red  with  the  blood  of  the 
grape,  and  his  temples  are  bound  with 
a  sheaf  of  ripe  wheat.  His  hair  is  thin 
and  begins  to  fall,  and  the  auburn  is 
mixed  with  mournful  grey.  He  shakes 
the  brown  nuts  from  the  tree.  He 
winds  the  horn,  and  calls  the  hunters 
to  their  sport.  The  gun  sounds.  The 
trembling  partridge  and  the  beautiful 
pheasant  flutter,  bleeding  in  the  air, 
and  fall  dead  at  the  sportsman's  feet. 
Who  is  he  that  is  crowned  with  the 
wheat-sheaf  ?  Youths  and  maidens,  tell 
me,  if  ye  know,  who  is  he,  and  what  is 
his  name  ? 


Who  is  he  that  cometh  ftom  tha 
BO(rth,  clothed  in  furs  and  warm  wqol  ? 
He  wraps  his  cloak  close  about  him. 
^  His  head  is  bald  ;  his  beard  is  made  of 
sharp  icicles.  He  loves  the  blading 
fire  high  piled  upon  the  hearth,  and 
the  wiiie  sparkling  in  the  glass.  He 
binds  skate§  to  his  feet,  and  skims  qvqi: 
the  frozen  laki^.  His  breath  is  piercing 
and  cold,  and  no  little  flower  dare^  to 
peep  above  the  surface  of  the  ground^ 
when  he  is  by.  Whatever  be  touches 
turns  to  ice.  If  he  were  to  stroke  you 
with  his  cold  band,  you  would  be  quite 
stiff  and  dead,  like  a  piece  of  marble^ 
Youths  and  maidens,  do  you  see  him  ? 
He  is  coming  fast  upon  us,  and  soon.  He 
will  be  here.  Tell  me,  if  .you  know*  * 
who  he  is,  and  what  is  his  name  ? 
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ON  THE  MARTIN. 

■  Look  up,  my  dear  (said  his  papa  to 
little  Wtltiam)  at  those  bird-nests  above 
the  chamber  windows,  beneath  the. 
eaves  of  the  house.  Some,  you  see, 
are  just  begun, — nothing  but  a  little 
day  stuck  against  the  wall.  Others 
are  half  finished  ;  and  others  are  qui^e 
built — close  and  tight — ^leaving  nothing 
but  a  small  hole  for  the  birds  to  come 
in  and  go  out  at. 
•     What  are  they?  said  Wiffiam. 

They  are  Martins*  nests,  replied  his 
faitlier  ;  and  there  you  see  the  owners. 
How  busily  they  fly  backwards  and  for- 
wards, bringing  clay  and  dir^t  in  their 
bills,  and  laying  it  upon  their  work, 
fonning  it  into  shape  with  their  bills 
ttnd  feiet!     TTie  nests  a^e  buflt  very 
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Strong  and  thick,  like  a  mud  Wall,  and 
are  lined  with  feathers  to  make  a  soft 
bed  for  the  young.  Martins  are  a  kind 
of  swallows.  They  feed  on  flies,  gnats, 
and  other  insects ;  and  always  build  in 
towns  and  villages  about  the  house?. 
People  do  not  molest  them,  for  they  do 
good  rather  than  harm,  and  it  is  very 
amusing  to  view  their  manners  and 
actions.  See  how  swiftly  they  skim 
through  the  air  in  pursuit  of  their  prey! 
In  the  morning  they  are  up  by  day- 
break, and  twitter  about  your  window 
while  you  are  asleep  in  bed ;  and  all  day 
long  they  are  upon  the  wing,  getting 
food  for  themselves  and  their  young. 
As. soon  as  they  have  caught  a  few  flies, 
they  hasten  to  their  nests,  pop  into  the 
hole,  and  feed  their  little  ones.  1*11  tell 
you  a  story  about  the  great  care  they 
take  of  their  young.  A  pair  of  Martins 
once  built  their  nest  in  s^  porch  ;  and 
when  they  had  young  ones,  it  happened 
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that  one  of  them  climbing  up  to  the 
hole  before  he  was  fledged,  fell  out,  and 
lighting  upon  the  stones,  was  killed. 
The  old  birds,  perceiving  this  accident, 
went  and  got  short  bits  of  strong  straw, 
and  stuck  them  with  mud,  like  pali- 
sades ail  round  the  hole  of  the  nest,  in 
order  to  keep  the  other  little  ones  from 
tumbling  after  their  poor  brother. 

How  cunning  that  was !  cried  Wil- 
liam. 

Yes,  said  his  father ;  and  I  can  tell 
you  another  story  of  their  sagacity, 
and  also  of  their  disposition  to  help  one 
another.  A  saucy  cock-sparrow,  (you 
know  what  impudent  rogues  they  are !) 
had  got  into  a  Martin's  nest  whilst  the 
owner  was  abroad;  and  when  he  re- 
turned, the  sparrow  put  his  head  out  of 
the  hole  and  pecked  at  the  Martin  with 
open  bill,  as  he  attempted  to  enter  his 
own  house.  The  poor  Martin  was 
sadly  provoked  at  this  injustice,  but  was 

VOL.  I.  N 
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tatiable  by  his  own  strength  to  right 
himself.  So  he  flew  away  and  gathered 
a  number  of  his  companions,  who  all 
came  with  a  bit  of  clay  in  their  bills, 
with  which  they  plastered  up  the  hole 
of  the  nest,  and  kept  the  gqpairow  in 
prison,  who  died  miserably  for  want  of 
food  and  air. 

He  was  rightly  served,  said  William. 

So  he  was,  rejoined  papa.  Well : 
I  have  more  to  say  about  the  sagacity 
of  these  birds.  In  autumn,  when  it  be- 
gins to  be  cold  weather,  the  Martins 
and  other  swallows  assemble  in  great 
numbers  upon  the  roofs  of  high  build- 
ings, and  prepare  for  their  departure  to 
a  warmer  country  ;  for  as  all  the  in^sects 
here  die  in  the  winter,  they  would  have 
nothing  to  live  on  if  they  were  to  stay. 
They  take  several  short  flights  in  ilocks 
round  and  round,  in  order  to  try  their 
strength,  and  then,  on  some  &ie  calm 
day,  they  set  put  together  for  a  long 
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journey  southwards,  over  sea  and  land» 
to  a  very  distaot  country  ? 

But  how  do  they  find  their  way  ?  said 
William-  ' 

We  say,  answered  his  father,  that 
they  are  taught  by  instinct ;  that  is,  God 
has  implanted  in  their  minds  a  desire 
of  travelling  at  the  season  which  he 
knows  to  be  proper,  and  has  also  given 
them  an  impulse  to  take  the  right  road. 
They  steer  their  course  through  the 
wide  air,  directly  to  the  proper  spot 
Sometimes,  however,  storms  and  con- 
trary winds  meet  them,  and  drive  the 
poor  birds  about  till  they  are  quite  spent 
and  fall  into  the  sea,  unless  they  happen 
to  meet  with  a  ship,  on  which  they  can 
light  and  rest  themselves.  The  swal- 
lows from  this  country  are  supposed  to 
go  as  far  as  the  middle  of  Africa  to 
spend  the  winter,  where  the  weatber  is 
always  warm,  and  insects  are  to  be  met 
with  all  the  year.  In  spring  they, take 
N  2 
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another  long  journey  back  again  to 
these  northern  countries.  Sometimes, 
when  we  have  fine  weather  very  early, 
a  few  of  them  come  Itoo  soon;  for 
when  it  changes  to  frost  and  snow 
again,  the  poor  creatures  are  starved 
for  want  of  food,  or  perish  from  the 
cold.     Hence  arises  the  proverb, 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer. 

But  when  a  great  many  of  them  are 
come,  we  may  be  sure  that  winter  is 
over,  so  that  we  are  always  very  glad  to 
see  them  again.  The  Martins  find  their 
way  back  over  such  a  length  of  sea 
and  land  to  the  very  same  villages  and 
houses  where  ''they  were  bred.  This 
has  been  discovered  by  catching  some 
of  them,  and  marking  them.  They 
repair  their  old  nests,  or  build  new  ones, 
and  then  set  about  laying  eggs  and 
hatching  their  young.  Pretty  things ! 
I  hope  you  will  never  knock  down  their 
nests,  or  take  their  eggs  or  young  ones! 
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for  as  they  come  such  a  long  way  to 
visit  us,  and  lodge  in  our  bouses  without 
fear,  we  ought  to  use  them  kindly. 


THE  SHIP. 

Charles  Osborrit  when  at  home^  in 
the  holidays,  had  a  visit  from  a  school- 
fellow who  was  just  entered  as  a  mid- 
shipman on  board  of,  a-  man  of  war* 
Tom  Hardy  (that  was  his  name)  was 
a  free*hearted  spirited  lad,  and  a  fa- 
vourite among  his  companions;  but 
he  never  liked  his  book,  and  had  left 
school  ignorant  of  almost  every  thing 
he  came  there  to  learn.  What  was  worse, 
he  had  got  a  contempt  foriearning  of 
all  kinds,  and  was  fond  of  showing  it. 
"  What  does  your  father  mean,"  sayi^ 
he  to  Charles,  "  to  keep  you  moping 
and  studying  over  things  of  no  use  in 
the  world  but  to  plague  folks  ? — Why 
K  8 
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cau't  you  go  into  his  majesty's  service 
like  me,  and  be  made  a  gentleman  of? 
You  are  old  enough,  and  1  icnow  you 
are  a  lad  of  spirit."  This  kind.of  talk 
made  some  impression  upon  youQg 
Osbom.  He  became  less  attentive  to 
the  lessons  his  father  set  him»  and  less 
willing  to  enter  into  instructive  con- 
versation. This  change  gave  his  father 
much  concern ;  but  as  he  knew  the 
cause,  he  thought  it  best,  instead  of 
employing  direct  authority,  to  attempt 
to  give  a  new  impression  to  his  son's 
mind,  which  might  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  his  companion's  suggestions. 

Being  acquainted  with  an  East- India 
captain,  who  was  on  the  point  of  sailing, 
he  went  with  his  son  to  pay  him  a  fare- 
well visit  on  board  his  ship.  They  were 
shown  all  about  the  vessel,  and  viewed 
all  the  preparations  for  so  long  a  voyage. 
They  saw  her  weigh  anchor  and  unfurl 
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her  safls ;  and  they  took  leave  of  their 
friend  amid  the  shouts  of  the  seamen 
and  all  the  bustle  of  departure. 

Charks  was  highly  delighted  with  thijs 
scene;  and  as  they  were  returning,  could 
think  and  talk  of  nothing  else.  -  It  was 
easy  therefore  for  his  father  to  lead  him 
into  the  following  train  of  discourse. 

After  Cftarles  had  been  warmly  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  of  the  graiid 
sight  of  a  large  ship  completely  fitted 
out  and  getting  under  sail;  I  do  not 
wonder  (said  his  father)  that  you  ai^e  so 
much  struck  with  it : — it  is,  in  reality, 
one  of  the  finest  spectacles  created  by 
human  skill,  and  the  noblest  triumph  of 
art  over  untaught  nature.  Near  two 
thousand  years  ago,  when  Julius  Csesar 
came  over  to  this  island,  he  found  the 
natives  inpossession  of  no  other  kind  of 
vessel  than  a  sort  of  canoe,  formed  of 
wicker-work  covered  with  hides,  and 
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HO  bijQirer  than  a  man  or  two  could 
calory.  But  the  largest  ship  in  Cassar  3 
fleet  was  not  more  superior  to  these, 
than  the  Indiaman  you  have  been  seeing 
IS  to  what  that  was.  Our  savage  an- 
cestors ventured  only  to  paddle  sdong 
the  rivers  and  coasts,  or  cross,  small 
arms  of  the  sea  in  calm  weather ;  and 
Caesar  himself  would  have  been  alarmed 
to  be  a  few  days  out  of  sight  of  land. 
But  the  ship  we  have  just  left  is  going 
by  itself  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe,  prepared  to  encounter  the  tem- 
pestuous  winds  and  mountainous  waves 
of  the  vast  southei;n  ocean,  and  to  find 
its  way  to  its  destined  port,  though 
many  w^ks  must  pass  with  nothing  in 
view  but  sea  and  sky.  Now  what  do 
you  think  can  be  the  cause  of  this  pro- 
digious difference  in  the  powers  of 
man  at  one  period  and  another  ? 
Charles  was  silent. 
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Is  it  not  (said  his  father)  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  knowledge  in  one 
than  in  the  other? 

To  be  sure  it  is,  said  Charles. 

Father.  Would  it  not,  think  you,  be 
as  impossible  for  any  number  of  men 
untaught,  by  their  utmost  efforts,  to 
build  and  navigate  suph  a  ship  as  we 
have  seen,  as  to  fly  through  the  air  ? 

Charles.   1  suppose  it  would. 

Fa.  Tliat  we  may  be  the  more  sen- 
siMe  of  this,  let  us  consider  how  many 
arts  and  professions  are  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  Come— you  shall  begin 
to  name  them,  and  if  you  forget  any, 
I  will  put  you  in  mind.  What  is  the 
first  ? 

Ch.  The  ship-carpenter,  I  think. 

Fa^  True— What  does  he  do? 
-   Ch.  He  builds  the  ship. 

Fa.  How  is  that  done  ? 

Ch.  By  fastening  the  planks  and 
beams  together^ 
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Fa.  Bbt  do  you  supposie  be  can  do 
tills  as  a  coinmoii  carpenter  makes  a 
box  or  set  of  shelves  ? 

Gh.  I  do  riotkliow. 

Fa.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a 
vast  bulk  requires  a  good  deal -of  con- 
trivance to  bring  it  into  shape,  and  fit 
it  for  all  its  purposes  ? 

Ch.  Yes. 

Fa.  Some  ships,  you  have  he^rd,  sail 
quicker  than  others — some  bear  storms 
better— some  Carry  more  lading-^  some 
draw  less  water — and  so  on*  You  do 
not  suppose  all  these  things  are  left  to 
chance  ? 

€h.  No.  • 

Fa.  In  order  with  certainty  to  pro- 
duce these  effects,  it  is  necessary  to 
study  proportions  very  exactly,  and  to 
lay  down  an  accurate  scale  by  mathe- 
matical lines  and  figures  after  which  to 
build  the  ship.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten upon  this  subject,  and  nice  calcula- 
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tions  have  been  made  of  the  regirtance 
a  ship  meets  with  in  making  way 
through  the  water,  and  the  best  means 
of  overcoming  it ;  also  of  the  actiofi  of 
the  wind  on  tibie  sails,  and  their  action 
in  pushing  on  the  ship  by  means  of  the 
masts.  All  these  must  be  understood 
by  a  perfect  master  of  ship-building. 

Ch.  But  I  think  I  know  ^hip'<builder8 
who  have  never  had  an  education  to  fit 
them  for  understanding  these  things. 

Fa.  Very  likely ;  but  they  have  fol- 
lowed by  rote  the  rules  laid  down  by 
others ;  and  as  they  work  merely  by 
imitation,  they  cannot  alter  or  im* 
prove  as  occasion  may  require.  TheDt 
though  common  merchant-ships  are 
trusted  to  such  builders,  yet  in  con- 
structing men  of  war  and  Indiamen» 
persons  of  science  are  always  employed. 
The  French,  however,  attend  to  thif 
matter  more  than  we  do,  and  in  conae** 
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quence^  their  ships  generally  sail  better 
than  ours* 

Ch.  But  nee^  a  captain  of  a  ship 
know  all  these  things  ? 

Fa.  It  may  not  be  absolute^  neces- 
saiy;  yet  occasions  may  frequently  arise 
in  which  it  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage for  him  to  be  able  to  judge  and 
give  direction  in  these  matters.  But  sup- 
pose the  ship  built — ^what  comes  next  ? 

Ch.  I  think  she  must  be  rigged. 

Fa.  Well — who  are  employed  for 
this  purpose? 

Gh.  Mast-makers,  rope-makers,  sail- 
makers,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  people. 

Fa.  These  are  all  mechanical  trades  j 
and  though  in  carrying  them  on  much 
ingenuity  has  been  applied  in  the  in** 
vention  of  machines  and  tools,  yet  we 
mil  not  stop  to  consider  them*  Sup* 
IKwe  her,  then,  rigged — what  next  ? 
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Ch.  She  must  take  in  her  guns  and 
powder. 

Fa.  Stop  there,'  and  reflect  how  many 
arts  you  have  nowjset  to  work.  Gun- 
powder is  one  of  the  greatest  inven- 
tions of  modern  times,  and  what  has 
given  such  a  superiority  to  civilized  na- 
tions over  the  barbarous.  An  English 
frigate,  surrounded  by  the  canoes  of  all 
the  savages  in  the  world,  would  easily 
beat  them  ofi*  by  means  of  her  guns ; 
and  if  Csesar  were  to  come  again  to 
England  with  his  fleet,  a  battery  of  can- 
non would  sink  all  his  ships,  and  set 
his  legions  a  swimming  in  the  sea.  But 
the  making  of  gunpowder,  and  the  cast* 
ing  of  cannon,  are  arts  that  require  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
chemstry. 

Ch.  What  is  that? 

Fa.  It  comprehends  the  knowledge 
of  all  the  properties  of  metals  and  mi-» 
nerals,  salts,  sulphur,  oils,  and  gums^ 
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and  of  tfte  action  offire  and  water  and 
air  upon  all  subst^^ces,  and  the  eflfects 
or  ipixihg  dlflferent  things  together. 
Gunpowder  is  a  niix.ture  of  three  things 
onjy ;  saltpetre  or  nitre,  sutphur.or  brimw 
stone,  and  charcoal.  Blit  who  could 
B^ye  thought  such  a  wonderfhl  eflfeet 
WQuld  have  been  produced  by  it  ? 

Ch.  Was  it  not  first  discovered  by 
accident  ? 

Fa.  Yes — but  it  was  by  onq  who 
was  making  cbemica]^  experiuients^  and 
many  more  experiments  have  been  em- 
ployed to  bring  it  to  perfection- 

Ch.  But  nee(t  a  captain  knpw  how 
to  make  gunpowder  and  camion,^ 

Fa.  It  is  not  necessary,  though  it 
may  often  be  useful  to  him.  However, 
it  is  quite  necessary  that  h^  shpuldlinow 
how  to  employ  them.  Now  the  sci- 
ences of  gunnery  and*  fortification  de- 
fend entirely  upon  mathematicaL  prin- 
ciples J  for  by  these  are  calculated  the 
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direction  of  ^  ball  through  the  air,  the 
distance  it  would  reach  to  and  the  force 
with  which  it  will  strike  any  thing.  All 
ezigineers,  therefore,  must  begoodtna- 
tbei»aticia»s. 

Ch.  But  J  think  I  have  heard  ^ 
gunners  ^beiog  little  better  than  the 
coaunon  men. 

-Fa.  Xr«e^— there  is  a  way  ^f  doi^g 
that  buj^iess,  as  well  as  mauy  otbeps^ 
b^  mere  practioe ;  and  an  uneducated 
taan  ^m^y  acquire  skill  in  pointii^  a 
cannon,  as  weU  as  in  shootiqg  with  a 
common  gun.  But  this  is  only  in  or- 
dinary cases,  and  an  abler  head  is  re* 
quired  to  direct.  Well — now  sqp^pofle 
jrottr  ship  completely  fitted  out  for  sea^ 
4Uid  the  wind  blowing  fair$  how  wtll 
you  nav^ate  her  ? 

Ch*  I  would  spread  the  sails,  and 
-steer  bythe  rudder, 

Fa.  Very  well — ^but  how  would  .yott 
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find  your  way  to  the  port  you  were 
bound  for  ? 

Ch.  That  I  cannot  tell. 

Fa. '  Nor  perhaps  can  I  make  you  ex- 
actly comprehend  it;  but  I  can  show  you 
enough  to  convince  you  that  it  is  an 
affair  that  requires  much  knowledge,  and 
early  study.  In  former  times  when  a 
vessel  left  the  sight  of  land,  it  was  steered 
by  observation  of  the  sun  by  day,  and 
the  moon  and  stars  by  night.  The 
sun,  you  know,  rises  in  the  ^ast,  and 
sets  in  the  west :  and  at  noon,  in  these 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  exactly  south  of 
us.  These  points,  therefore,  may  be 
fbund  out  when  the  sun  shines.  The 
moon  and  stars  vary ;  however  their 
place  in  the  sky  may  be  known  by 
exact  observation.  Then,  there  is  one 
star  that  always  points  to  the  north  pole, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  pole-star. 
This  was  of  great  use  in  navigation,  and 
the  word  pole-star  is  often  used  by  the 


p^ete  to  eigoify  a  ^are  ^uide%  Do  y<m 
reoolleet  tke  description  in  Horner'^ 
Odyssciy,  when  Uiysses  ssuls  aws^y  by 
l^k^elf  from  the  idand  of  Calypso^ — 
liow  he  steers  by  tlie^sters? 

C^.  I  think  I  remember  t^  lines  m 
^cfpe's  4^anslation>. 

Fa.  Repeat  them^  tken. 

Ch.  Pkced  at  the  helm  he  sat,  and  marked  the 

skies, 
KdV  *dOsM  iA  sle^p  his  ever-Watchful  eyes  5 
Ttl!ft-ieV>^*dl^  rtt*fkd8,aridtheNorfehernl>i^ 
ttotf  grifeait  Orient  tttovt  i«^1^ent  besiaa. 
To  whieh,  «rouiid  *he  -axle  of  the  sky. 
The  Bear  revolving  points  his  golden  eye  5 
XVho  shines  exalted  on  th'  etl  ereal  plain^ 
^oY"  'bathes  his  blazing  forehead  4n  the  iiiaih. 

Fa.  V^ry  T*^l»— they  ate  fcie  ikms 
infileedi  You  see  tlitefi,  faow  long  ei^ 
sailors  til^^taght  it  Isecessary  to  «t«Mly 
a^notaomy«  Sut^tsitfi^equeirtlyha^^ns, 
^especkHy  in  sborniy  weatber^  tbat  the 
Mmi  are  m/t  to  be  «eeii^  this  xaelh«d 
o  3 
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was  subject  to  great  uncertainty,  which 
rendered  it  dangerous  to  undertake 
distant  voyages.  At  length,  near  500 
years  since,  a  property  was  discovered 
in  a  mineral,  called  the  magnet  or  load- 
stone, which  removed  the  difficulty. 
This  was,  its  polarity^  or  quality  of  al- 
ways  pointing  to  the  poles  of  the  earth, 
that  is,  due  north  and  south.  This  it 
can  communicate  to  any  piece  of  iron  ; 
so  that  a  needle  well  rubbed  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  by  a  loadstone,  and  then 
balanced  upon  its  centre  so  as  to  turn 
round  freely,  will  always  point  to  the 
north.  With  an  instrument  called  a  ma- 
riner's compass,  made  of  one  of  these 
needles,  and  a  card  marked  with  all  the 
points  north,  south,  east,  west,  and  the 
divisions  between  these,  a  ship  may  be 
steered  to  any  part  of  the  globe. 

Ch.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter,  then. 

Fa.  Not  quite  so  easy,  neither.  In 
a  long  voyage,  cross  or  contrary  winds 
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blow  a  ship  out  of  her  direct  course,  so 
that,  without  nice  calculations  both  of 
the  straight  track  she  has  gone,  and  all 
the  deviations  from  it,  the  sailors  would 
not  know  where  they  were,  nor  to  what 
point  to  steer.  It  is  also  frequently  ne- 
cessary to  take  observations,  as  they  call 
it ;  that  is,  to  observe  with  an  instru- 
ment where  the  sun's  place  in  the  sky  is 
at  noon,  by  which  they  can  determine 
the  latitude  they  are  in.  Other  observa- 
tions are  necessary  to  determine  their 
longitude.  What  these  mean,  I  can  show 
you  upon  the  globe.  It  is  enough  now 
to  say  that,  by  means  of  both  together, 
they  can  tell  the]^exact  spot  they  are  on 
at  any  time  j  and  then,  by  consulting 
their  map,  and  setting  their  compass, 
they  can  steer  right  to  the  place  they 
want.  But  all  this  requires  a  very  ex- 
act knowledge  of  astronomy,  the  use  of 
the  globes,  mathematics,  and  arithme- 
tic, which  you  may  suppose  is  not  to  be 
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«ui»b^r  <0f  cuiibus  instruai^eiits  have 
hdbn  inveoted  to  assist  in  these  Gf)e]te* 
iAo»fi  i  %o  that  there  is  scarcely  any  oaM- 
Mt^m  whigh  so  fnuch  art  «od  sde^oe 
fiave  been  etti|^yed  as  in  Bavigatioa ; 
tad  «te>e  but  4  very  learned  and  civi- 
lised tiation  caH  excel  in  it. 

C%w  But  how  is  Tom  Hardy  to  do? 
ibr  1 0m  .pi^tty  flure  he  does  not  «nder- 
«tead  any  ^these  thingsw 

^Ow  He  «i4^t4eaiti  theifi^  if  he  meams 
to  <eoaie  to  a^  thic^  ia  h«s  ^rofes»oti. 
fie  IMy>  kideed,  beftda  f>ress«gaQg>  or 
'COtiraiafid  a  h6at*^  crew  without  them ; 
hut  he  wiU  never  he  £t  to  t^^  obarge  of 
« ^Maa  H^  wair,  or  ^v&a  a  mer^ant  sUip. 

Gh%  Ho^^ver   he  need    not    iearn 

Fih  I  «ai^»ot  s^)  indeed,  that  a 
MiLbr  hfas  occasion  fbf  those  la^gufagos ; 
Imt  it  knowledge  of  Latin  makes  it 
^tawch^afiier  to  acquire  all  nvodern  Ian* 
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guages ;  and  I  hope  you  do  not  think 
them  unnecessary  to  him. 

Ck.  I  did  not  know  they  were  of 
much  importance. 

Fa.  No!  Do  you  think  that  onc^  who 
may  probably  visit  most  countries  in 
Europe,  and  their  foreign  settlements, 
should  be  able  to  converse  in  no  other 
language  than  his  own  ?  If  the  know- 
ledge of  languages  is  not  useful  to  hinif 
I  know  not  to  whom  it  is  so.  He  can 
hardly  do  at  all  without  knowing  some; 
and  the  more,  the  better. 

Ch.  Poor  Tom !  then  I  doubt  he  has 
not  chosen  so  well  as  he  thinks. 

Fa.  I  doubt  so,  too. 

Here  ended  the  conversation.  They 
soon  after  reached*  home,  and  Charles 
did  not  forget  to  desire  his  father  to 
show  him-  on  the  globe  what  longitude 
and  latitude  meant. 
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THINGS  BY  TMmR  «€HiT  NcAtMES. 

Charles.  Papa,  yon  :gKm  very  laiy% 
ibtet  winter  ^y^u  tStsed  to  tell  Ufi  stdildes, 
lBid«0W.y0utiewrti^us*My^  and-i^ 
aiie«]il;gort:Tomid^he  dre  quite  read^ 
to  lietr  you*    Prey^  <iear  ^pa,  let  ini 

^atheT\  Wibk  all  «y  iiear1>--WlMl; 
iMLliihe? 

<X  A  bkKMly  fimrder,  Ipapa  I 

F.  A  bloody  fltoardet !  Wdl  4beti«*«.  ^j 
Oftce  vnpom.  ^  tiBfiQ,  soose  men  drd^ed  \. 
all  alike  •  •  <•  • 

Ci  With    black  'cpapes    c^^er   *beir 

#1  No^  they  fewd  steci  caps  on^*-*- 
teviag  "ormi^ed  a  dark  iieafth,  lA^ound 
<esHitfoi»9ly  iaieng  the  skirts  of  <li  d^ep 
forest  •  .  •  . 

C.  They  were  ill  looking  fellows,  I 
dare  say. 
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F:  I  cannot  say  sa ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  tall  personable  men  as  most 
one  shatt  see  :~feaving-p»'  their  right 
bapd  an  pltt  ruined  tower  on  the  hill..*. 

C:  At  midnight,  jiist  as  iAe  clock 
struck  twelve;  was  it  not,  papa?* 

F:  No,  freaHy;  it  was  on  a  ftia 
balmy  suipmer'smorning; — they  moved 
forwards,  one  behind  another  .... 

C:  As  still  as  death,  creeping  albng 
under  the  hedges  ? 

F.  On  the  contrary — they  walked 
vemarkably  upright;  and  so  fer  from 
endeavouring  to  behushedJ  and"  stiU, 
tfiey  made  a  Ibud  noise  as  they  came 
along  with  several  sorts  of  instrmoents. 

C  But,  papa,  they  would  be  f<mnd 
out  immediately. 

F:  They^didnot  seem  to  wish  ta  con- 
ceal  themselves^:-  ott  Ae  contrary,  they 
gloried  in  what  they  w>ei:e.about. — They 
moved  forwards,  I  say,  to  a  large  plain, 
where  stood  a  iieat  pretty  village^  which 
they  set  on  fire. 
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C.  Set  a  village  on  fire,  wicked 
wretches! 

F.  And  while  it  was  burning,  they 
murdered— twenty  thousand  men. 

C.  O  fie!  papa!  You  don't  intend  I 
should  believe  this;  I  thought  all  along 
you  were  making  up  a  tale,  as  you  often 
do ;  but  you  shall  not  catch  me  this 
time.  What!  they  lay  still,  I  suppose, 
and  let  these  fellows  cut  their  throats ! 

F.  No,  truly,  they  resisted  as  long 
as  they  could. 

C-  How  should  these  men  kill  twepty 
thovisand  people,  pray  ? 

jP.  Why  not?  the  murderers  were 
thirty  thousand. 

C.  O,  now  I  have  found  you  out! 
you  mean  a  Battle. 

F.  Indeed  I  do.  I  do  not  know  any 
murders  half  so  bloody. 

END    OF  VOL.   I. 
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SIXTH  EVENING. 

THK 

TRANSMIGRATIONS  OF  INDUH. 

At  the  time  when  Fairies  and  Genii 
possessed  the  powers  which  they  have 
now  lost,  there  lived  in  the  country  of 
the  Brachmans,  a  man  named  Indur^ 
who  was  distinguished,  not  only  for  that 
gentleness  of  disposition  and  humanity 
towards  all  living  creatures,  which  are 
so  much  cultivated  among  those  people, 
but  for  an  insatiable  curiosity  respecting 
the  nature  and  way  of  life  of  all  animals. 
In  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  this  kind  he 
would  friequently  spendthe  night  among 
lonely  rocks,  or  in  the  midst  of  thick 
forests ;  and  there,  under  shelter  of  a 
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.  hanging  clifF,  or  mounted  upon  a  high 
tree,  he  would  watch  the  motions  and 
actions  of  all  the  animals  that  seek  their 
prey  in  t^ifi  i|ight ;  s^ncf  r^tpaining  in  the 
same  spot  till  the  break  of  day,  he  would 
observe  this  tribe  of  creatures  retiring 
to  their  dens,  and  all  others  coming 
fortjl  to  WJ99  ^9  beftHW  pf  th^  rising 
sun.  On  these  occasions,  if*  he  saw  any 
QJj^QJt^ity  Qjt  ^^xf:mng  his  b^nevp- 
le;|ici^,  ^war4f  aui^^^l^s  in  distr^$, .  \\e 
^eyef  ^^d  to  flJ^K?  usp  of  it;  ^ipjd 
ip^oy  tj\«ie?  respu^  the  sff^dl  biyd  frp^n 

ftft^i}  l^f  grip,e  of  the  wolf  and  lyn:^. 
On^  d^y,  a^  h^  ^af  sitting  on  a  tree  ia 
th^  fwi?§jti.^  a  Uttl^  froUesome  ipop^^^y, 
ii;i  fc^kii^  ^  great  leap  frooi  one  bough 
to  another,  chanced  to  miss  his  hold, 
an4  ^^U  &ojxi  a  great  height  to  the 
ffiofffii*  As  he  hy  there  i>nable  to  mov^, 
ii^flur  (?spi^jd  3.  Is^rge  v^omous  serpent 
:  to  miE^lv6  the  pp9jc  de£enc0e§s 
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cfeHMM  Hi§  pitef.     H^   ftttrteiiBt^ 

little!  dl6iik^y  in  ^^itnsj  ^ati-v^t^  ik  t6 
tBe  tree,  and  getitlj^  J)laieed  ft  ii^bri  i 
bbngfl.  In  fBe  niedtf  tirtie;  tlife  feni^i^tt 
serpent  jJtirsaing  hirhy  oveirtbclk  Blin  fi6- 
f^^fa^douldiiioiiitiecligti^eei  itMbitliiJfi 
y  tite  %  F^^ehf ly,  t%e  Mb  1k%M  id 

He  ^&vt  t^m^  sitjk,  aM  ^al^  \  m^ik)Ai. 
ing  OH  ^  grouikl  #^  S^nsffilg  I^Mt  Ml 

As  ifeusJ  hei  %,  fee  w&^  smprisdtf  id  ftea? 
a  hurfiSft  Votee  fro*  «h^  tre^  •  ii&d  !§(*; 
ir%  ttp^  he  beheld,-  d*  ^i  bbbgh  Wtoe 
he  hM  ^Islced  the  MoriUey,  &  b^iUfif'ttl 
wotil^y  Who  thti^  ^d(A:d^ed'  hitj<^^' 
«  /jWftKr,'  r  aWi  tiiily  gfiet*^,'  th^  fliiy 
khidbe^d  t6  Afe  ihould  hate  h^mm^ 
cimse  of  tliy  degtracfi<o«i  Khov//  «i«t^ , 
in  ihe  fotB*  of  the  pAter  monkey,  it-  #aS' 
t&e'  fmtxA  Mry  F^^i^i^,  <(f  #Hai» 
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thou  gmvest  succour.  Obliged  to  pass  a 
certain  number  of  days  every  year  under 
the  shape  of  an  animal,  I  had  chosen' 
this  form;  and  though  not  mortal,  I 
should  have  suffered  extreme  agonies 
from  the  bite  of  the  serpent,  hadst  thou 
not  so  humanely  assisted  me«  It  is  not 
in  my  power  to  prevent  the  fatal  effect . 
of  die  poison ;  but  I  am  able  to  grant 
thee  any  wish  thou  shalt  form  respecting 
the  future  state  of  existence  to  which 
thou  art  now  hastening..  Speak  then, 
before  it  be  too  late,  and  let  me  shew 
my  gratitude/* — "  Great  Perezinda!*' 
replied  Indur^  "  since  you  deign  so 
bounteously  to  return  my  service,  this  is 
the  request  that  I  make ;  in  all  my  trans- 
migrations may  I  retain  a  rational  soul, 
with  the  memory  of  the  adventures  I 
have  gone  through ;  and  when  death  sets 
me  free  from  one  body,  may  I  instantly 
animate  another  in  the  prime  of  its 
powers  and  faculties,  without  passing 
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aftd  iihrflfediSteiy  fe¥4^aking  a^  siAUB 
bfatteh  ftdm^lie  trfee,-  afmitifreatMrig  6tf 
it,  sHe  threw  it  down  id  IridAr,  UtOt 
bM  hi«i¥  Hold  it  fast  iW  liii  Mm:  Hd 
dl*  S05  atnd»  ^f estffitly  ex^pited. 

•  I*fstatATy  fie  foutid^  Mms^W  in  sE  greeii 
yUlAef,  by  the  siiJe  6f  a  cM^  i^trearii,' 
gMmig  amid  £i^  hierd  df  Ant^lopS^.  VLS 
ae&iiiyeif  Mii'elfegant  shJape,  sl'<4^  sp6tf6(l 
sftitt^  aiid?  pbliSlfed?  i^piraSl  Kdrnsj  i!6(jf 
d?^«ik  with  diKgfet  <^f  tW  codl'  rivttiety 
chopped f  hi  j^uio3^hi^it>;arM'^rt4*^^^^ 
his  c(*cipattIoiis.  l^otott'^  «ni  ^toiMi  #ft!^ 
git^  of  ttiB  ajppi'c^fch'  of  sii^immff 
and  thiey  all  sfet^tf  wit*i  1!hfe's#ifteeSiS  df 
thevHfid;  to  the  neig^hbbiiritig  iniittifetibe 
pMt^;  Whifti^e  fhey  i*fei»e  prefei^htly out'of 
thte  rfejadh'  of  itijlity.  iw«te^  Wa^  highly 
d«lig}fted  with'  th^  eirfsfe  £irid  rapidity  of 
his  flabtibns';  and  sttiiffiii^  thfe  keeh^air 
of  tl!^  deserti  bijuftd^d  a^rf>^;  SfeaftS^ly 
b3 
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deignmg  to  touch  the  ground  with  his 
feet.  This  way  of  life  wen  ton  very  plea- 
santly for  some  time,  till  at  length  the 
herd  was  one  morning  alarmed  with 
noises  of  trumpets,  drums,  and  loud 
shouts  on  every  side.  They  started  and 
ran  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  but 
were  continually  driven  back  by  the  sur- 
rounding crowd,  wlMch  now  appeared  to 
be  a  whole  army  of  ihunters,  with  the 
king  of  the  country,  and  all  his  nobles, 
assembled  at  a  solemn  chase,  afler  the 
manner  of  the  eastern  people.  And  now 
the  circle  began  to  close,  and  numbers 
'  of  affrighted  animals  of  various  kinds 
thronged  together  in  the  centre,  keep* . 
ing  as  far  as  possible  from  the  dangers 
that  approached  them  from  all  quarters. 
The  huntsmen  were  now  come  near 
enough  to  reach  their  game  with  their 
arrows :  and  the  prince  and  Jiis  lords 
shot  at  them  as  they  passed  and  repassed, 
kilUng  and  wounding  gres^t  numbers. 
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Indur  and  his  surviving  companions 
seeing  no  other  means  of  escape^  re- 
solved to  make  a  bold  push  towards  that 
part  of  the  ring  which  was  the  most 
weakly  guarded;  arid  though,  many 
perished  in  the  attempt,  yet  a  few,  leap- 
ing over  the  heads  of  the  people,  got 
clear  away:  and  Indur  was  among  the 
number.  But  whilst  he  was  scouring 
over  the  plain,  rejoicing  in  his  good 
fortune  and  conduct,  an  enemy  sv«rifter 
than  himself  overtook  him.  This  was 
a  falcon,  who,  let  loose  by  one  of  the 
huntsmen,  dashed  like  lightning  after 
the  fugitives;  and  alighting  upon  the 
head  of  Indur j  began  to  tear  his  eyes 
with  his  beak,  and  flap  his  wings  over 
his  face.  Indur^  terrified  and  blinded, 
knew  not  which  way  he  went ;  and  in- 
stead  of  proceeding  straight  forwards, 
turned  round  and  jame  again  towards 
the  hunters.  One  of  these,  riding  full ' 
speed  with  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  dcame 
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up  to  him>  gtid  fsm  the  w^sKpoh  ifito  ftisr- 
side.  He  M  dovert*,  and  with  repeats 
w6urid8  M^'ds  soon  dispatched. 

Whefi  the  struggle  of  death  was  (yvit^ 
Ifidut  was  ecjit^lly  ^tiTprised  atfdpleas^ 
on  finding  Mfilfself  soaring  high-  m  thte 
air,  as  one  <)f  a  ffight  of  Wild  Geese,-  m 
their  aitinua;!  rfjigi*ation  to  breed  in  th'fr 
ai*ctic  regions.  Witfr  vast  delight  hfe' 
sprung  forward  on  easy  wing  through 
the  imittert'se  fields  of  air,  aiid  surveyed 
beneath  Rim  Extensive  tratts  of  earth' 
p6rpetU^Hy  varying  witli  plains,  mouri'^ 
talASi  rivei*s,  lakes,  ahd  woods.  At  ^* 
ajiproach  of  night,  the  flbck  lighted  otf 
the  grourid,  and  fe'cj-  on  the  green  corti 
oi*  grass ;  afid  at  dky-break  they  W6re  ' 
again  on  th^  >^ing,  arranged  ih  a  regular 
wedge-like  bbdy,  with  an  ex'peWenced^ 
leader  at  thieir  head.  Thii^  for  many 
days  theycbntinued'tjieir  jourrtfey,  pass- 
ing over  countries  inhabited  by  varibui^ 
nations,  fill  at  tength  they  aWiVed  in-tJie 
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remotest  part  of  Lapland,  and  settled  in 
a  wide  marshy  lake,  filled  with  numer- 
ous reedy  islands,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  dark  forests  of  pine  and  birch. 
Here,  in  perfect  security  from  man  and 
hurtful  animals,  they  followed  the  great 
business  of  breeding  and  providing  for 
their  young,  living  plentifully  upon  the 
insects  and  aquatic  reptiles  that  al^ound- 
ed  in  this  sheltered  spot.  Indur  with 
great  pleasure  exercised  his  various 
powers  of  swimming,  diving,  and  flying; 
sailing  round  the  islands,  penetrating 
into  every  cfeek  and  bay,  and  visiting 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  woods.  He 
surveyed  with  astonishment  the  s,un, 
instead  of  rising  and  settings  making  a 
complete  circle  in  the  heavens,  and 
cheering  the  earth  with  a  perpetual 
day.  Here  he  met  with  innumerable 
tribes  of  kindred  birds  varying  in  size, 
plumage  and  voice,  but  all  passing 
their  time  in  a  similar  manner,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  same  powers  for  pro- 
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vMiiig  ftod  ^«d  a  sa^ft  retreat  fbi*  them- 
selves  and  theil-  yotirig.  The  whdfe 
lake  x^is  coveired  With  f  artiei^  fishing 
OF  gpOTting)  and  r^sottnded  with  th^ir 
lorad  atm  ^  while  the  i&latids  we^e  filled 
with  their  nestSj  aiid  new  brdods  cff 
young  were  contkually  cdiniog  forth 
and  knching  npdn  the  soffeee  of  the 
waters.  Otiei  dajr^  Indur's  ctirib^ty 
havii^  l€^  him  at  a  distdtiei^  Iroiti  his 
cdtnpanioiis  to  the  woddy  borde t  of  the 
lakey  be  was  near  payinfg  dear  fox  hi« 
heedlessness;  Tor  a  fo^t^  thsrt  lay  in 
wait  among  the  biishes^  sprasg^  upotf 
hin^j  and  it  was  wkh  the  ntinocft  diS^* 
.  culty  tMt  by  a  strong  exertioti  he 
broke  from  his  hold,  not  withou*  the 
loss  of  some  feathers. 

Snmmef  now  drawing,  to  an  endj  the 
vast  cmigregatioti  of  water-fowl  begati 
to  break  «p;  and  latrge  bodies  of  them 
daily  tO0k  th^if  Way  southwards,  to  pass 
the  Winter  hi  cKmates  whefe  the  watersr 
artf  neve^  so  frozen  as  to  bticcwne  unS^- 


fc^teWe  by  the  Mikmmi  rwe.  The 
wild-geese,  tp  Yfkom  Indur  belonged, 
proee^e^ded  with  their  young  pnes  by 
JoQg  daily  jpumies  acrc^  Sweden,  the 
B^tic  sea,  Poland,  and  Turkey,  to 
L^e^ser  Asia,  and  finished  their  journey 
at  the  eelebrated  plains  qp  the  banks  of 
the  Cay^itQr,  a  noted  i^esojt  fox  their 
^.eqies  eyer  sipce  the  age  of  Honaer, 
Yfho  iii  spme  very  beautiful  verses  has 
described  the  nianners  and  actions  of 
the  varipus  tribes  of  agyati^  birds  in 
that  favoyrite  spot.*  Here  they  ^on 
recruited  from  the  fatigue  ot*  th^r 
piarch,  and  enjoyed  themselves  ip  the 

*  Not  less  their  number  than  th*  embodied  cranes 
Or  milk-white  swans  on  Asia's  wat'ry  plains. 
That  o  er  the  windings  of  Cayster  springs 
gtretch  their  long  necks,  and  clap  their  rustling 

wings. 
Now  tow'r  aloft,  and  course  in  airy  rounds  ', 
Now  light  with  noise  j  with  noise  the  field  re- 
sounds. 

Poi»e's  Homer. 
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delicious  climate  till  winter*  This  sea- 
son, though  here  extremely  mild,  yet 
making  the  means  of  sustenance  some- 
what scarce,  they  were  obliged  to  make 
foraging  excursions  to  the  cultivated 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood.  Having 
committed  great  depredations  upon  a 
fine  field  of  young  wheat,  the  owner 
spread  a  net  on  the  ground,  in  which 
Indur^  with  several  of  his  companions, 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  caught.  No 
mercy  was  shown  them,  but  as  they 
were  taken  out  one  by  one,  their  necks 
were  all  broken. 

Indur  was  not  immediately  sensible  of 
the  next  change  he  underwent,  which 
was  into  a  DormousCy  fast  asleep  in  a 
hole  at  the  foot  of  a  bush.  As  it  was 
in  a  country  where  the  winter  was  pretty 
severe,  he  did  notawake for  some  weeks; 
when  a  thaw  having  taken  place,  and 
the  sun  beginning  to  warm  the  earth, 
he  unrolled  himself  one  day,  stretched, 
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Opened  his  eyes,  and  not  being  able  to 
make  out  wherQ  he  was^  he  roused  b, 
female  companion  whom  he  found  by 
his  side.  When  she  was  sufficiently 
awakened,  and  they  both  began  to  feel 
hungry,  she  led  the  way  to  a  magazine 
of  nuts  and  acorns,  where  they  made  a 
comfortable  meal,  and  soon  fell  asleep 
again.  This  nap  having  lasted  a  few 
days,  they  awaked  a  second  time,  and 
having  eaten,  they  ventured  to  crawl  to 
the  mouth  of  their  hole,  where,  pulling 
away  some  withered  grass  and  leaves, 
they  peeped  out  into  the  open  air.  After 
taking  a  turn  or  t\fro  in  the  sun^  they 
grew  chill,  and  went  down  again,  stop- 
ping up  the  entrance  after  them.  The 
cold  weather  returning,  they  took  an- 
other long  nap,  till  at  length,  spring 
being  fairly  set  in,  they  roused  in 
earnest ;  and  began  to  make  daily  ex- 
cursicms  abroad.  Their  winter  stock  of 
provisions  being  now  exhausted,  they 

VOL.  11.  c 
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vfQr^  for  m^e  twm  vB^nc^d  to  great 
$trait^»  ^nd  obliged  to  dig  for  roots  and 
pig-nutSt  Their  litre  was  mjeuded  as 
the  season  advanced,  aod  they  made  a 
negt  near  the  hattam  of  a  tree,  where 
they  brought  up  a  young  family.  They 
never  ranged  fu  from  home,  mw:  as- 
cended the  higher  branches  of  the  tree, 
and  passed  great  part  of  their  time  m 
sleep,  even  during  the  midst  of  sum^ 
iipier.  When  autumn  came,  they  were 
busily  emplayed  in  collecting  the  nuts, 
acornp,  and  other  dry  fruits  that  fell 
from  tjie  treeJ^,  aipid  laying  ;them  up  m 
their  storehou^ies  under  ground.  One 
day,  as  Indur  was  closely  engaged  ia 
this  occupation,  at  some  distance  from 
his  dwelling,  he  was  seized  by  a  wild 
cat,  who,  after  tormenting  him  for  a 
time,  gave  him  a  gripe,  and  put  hiia 
out  of  his  pain. 

From  one  of  the  smallest  and  most 
defenceless  of  anin^als,  Indur  fpund 
himself  instantly  changed  into  a  majestic 
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M^hmti  iti  a  Idfty  fOre»t  ift  the  isle  of 
e^ylcm.  Elated  with  thid  wohderful 
adv-ahcemetlt  in  th6  scale  of  cteatioh,  he 
stdlk^d  along  \dth  conscious  dignity j 
and  surveyed  with  pleasing  Wondet*  his 
own  form  and  that  of  his  companions, 
together  with  tlie  rich  scenery  of  the 
ever-Verdtot  t^oods,  which  perfumed 
tfci^  air  with  their  spicjr  odour^  and  lifted 
their  tall  h^^s  to  th^  clouds-  H^re 
feai^ing  ilo  injury,  and  fiot  desirotis^  to 
do  anyi  the  gigaintic  herd  roamed  at 
large,  feeding  Ott  the  greeti  branches 
which  they  tore  down  with  their  trunks, 
bathing  hi  deep  rivers  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  reposing  in  the  depths 
of  the  forests^  reclined  against  the  massy 
trunks  of  trees  by  night.  It  was  long 
before //irfwr  met  wrth  any  adventure 
that  couM  lead  hint  to  doubt  his  se- 
curity. Buty  one  day,  having  pene- 
trated into  a  close  entsmgled  thicket,  he 
cfc^red^  lurking  under  th»e  thick  cbvert, 
c2 
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a  grim  tiger,  whose  eyes  flashed  rage 
and  fury.  Though  the  tiger  was  one 
of  the  largest  of  his  species,  yet  his  bulk 
was  trifling  compared  with  that  of  an 
elephant,  a  single  foot  of  which  seemed 
sufficient  to  crush  him;  yet  the  fierce- 
ness and  cruelty  of  his  looks,  his  angry 
growl,  and  grinning  teeth,  struck  some 
terror  into  Indur.  There  was  little 
time,  however,  for  reflection;  for  when 
Indur  had  advanced  a  single  step,  the 
tiger,  setting  up  a  roar,  sprung  to  meet 
him,  attempting  to  seize  his  lifted  trunk. 
Indur  was  dexterous  enough  to  receive 
him  upon  one  of  his  tusks,  and  exerting 
all  his  strength,  threw  the  tiger  to  a 
great  distance.  He  \vas  somewhat 
stunned  by  the  fall,  but  recovering,  re- 
newed  the  assault  with  redoubled  fury. 
Indur  again,  and  a  third  time,  threw  him 
off;  after  which  the  tiger,  turning  about, 
bounded  away  into  the  midst  of  the 
thicket.  Indur  drew  back,  and  rejoined 
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his  eompanioQfSy  v^ifth  §eme  abatement 
in  the  confidence  he  had  placed  in  his 
size  and:  strengtby  which  had  not  pre- 
ventekl  hhn  from  undergoing  so  dan- 
gerous an  attack. 

Soon  after,  he  joined  the  rest  of  the 
herd  in  am  expedition  beyond thebounds 
ot'the  forest,  to  make  depredations  on 
some  fields  of  maize.  They  committed 
great  havoc,  det^om-ingpart,  but  tearing 
\j^  and  trampKng  down  miuch  more ; 
when  the  inhabitants  taking  the  alarm, 
assembled-  in  great  numbers,  and  with 
fiterce  shouts  and  flaming  ferands  drove 
ttem  back  to  the  woods.  Not  con- 
tented with  thisy  they  were  resolved  to 
make  them  pay  for  the  mischief  they 
had  done,  by  taking  some  prisoners. 
For  this  purpose  they  enclosed  a  large 
space  among  the  trees  with  strong  posts 
and  stakes,  bringing  it  to  a  narrower 
and  narrower  compass,  and  ending  at 
last  in  a  passage  only  capable  of  admit- 
c3 
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ting  one  elcjphant  at  a  time.  This  was  di- 
vided into  several  apartments,  by  strong 
cross-bars,  which  would  lift  up  and 
down.  They  then  sent  out  some  tame 
female  elephants  bred  to  the  business, 
who  approaching  the  herd  of  wild  ones, 
inveigled  the  males  to  follow  them  to- 
wards the  enclosures.  Indur  was  among 
the  first  who  was  decoyed  by  their  arti- 
fices ;  and  with  some  others  following 
heedlessly,  he  got  into  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  enclosure,  opposite  to  the 
passage.  Here  they  stood  awhile,  doubt- 
ing whether  they  should  go  further.  But 
the  females  leading  the  way,  and  utter- 
ing the  cry  of  invitation,  they  ventured 
at  length  to'  follow.  When  a  sufficient 
number  was  in  the  passage,  the  bars 
were  let  down  by  men  placed  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  elephants  were  fairly 
caught  in  a  trap.  As  soon  as  they  were 
sensible  of  their  situation,  they  fell  into 
a  fit  of  rage,  and  with  all  their  efforts 
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endeavoured  to  break  through.  But  tlie 
.  hunters  throwing  nooses  over  them, 
bound  them  fast  with  strong  ropes  and 
chains  to  the  posts  on  each  side,  and 
thus,  kept  them  without  food  or  sleep  for 
three  days;  when,  being  exhausted  with 
hunger  and  fatigue^  they  gave  signs  jof 
sufficient  tameness.  They  were  now  let 
out  one  by  one,  and  bound  each  of  them 
to  two  large  tame  elephants  with  riders 
on  their  backs,  and  thus  without  resist- 
ance were  led  away  close  prisoners. 
They  were  then  put  into  separate  sta- 
bles, and  by  proper  discipline  were  pre- 
sently rendered  quite  tame  and  gentle. 
Not  long  after,  Indur^  with  five  more, 
was  sent  over  from  Ceylon  to  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  and  sold  to  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  country.  He  was  now 
trained  to  all  the  services  elephants  are 
there  employed  in ;  which  were  to 
carry  people  on  his  back  in  a  kihd  of 
sedan  or  litter,  to  draw  cannon,  ships, 
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and  other  great  weights,  to  kn^el  an^- 
rise  ait  command,  make  obeisance  to  bis 
lord,  and  perform  all  the  motions  and 
attitudes  he  was  ordered.  Thus  he 
lived  a  long  time  well  fed  and  Caressed, 
clothed  in  costly  trappings  on  days  of 
ceremony,  and  contributing  to  the  pomp 
of  eastern  royalty.  At  length  a  war 
broke  out,  and  Indur  came  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  a  different  scene.  Afier 
proper  training,  he  was  marched,  with 
a  number  of  his^  fellows,  into  the  fieidy 
bearing  on  his  back  a  small  wooden 
tower,  in  which  were  placed  some  sol- 
diers with  a  small  field-piece.  They 
soon  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and 
both  sides  were  drawn  up  for  battle. 
Indur  and  the  rest  were  urged  forwards 
by  their  leaders,  wondering  at  the  sawie 
time  at  the  scene  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  so  contrary  to  their  nature  and 
manners.  Presentlv  all  was  involved 
in  smoke  and  fire.     The  elephants  ad- 
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vancing,  soon  put  to  flight  those  who 
were  drawn  up  before  them  ;  but  their 
career  was  stopped  by  a  battery  of 
cannon,  which  played  furiously  against 
them.  Their  vast  bodies  offered  a  fair 
mark  to  the  balfe,  which  presently 
struck  down  some,  and  wounded  others. 
Jndur  received  a  shot  on  one  of  his 
tusks,  which  broke  it,  and  put  him  to 
such  pain  and  affright,  that  turning 
^bout,  he  ran  with  all  speed  over  the 
plain;  and  falling  in  with  a  body  of 
their  own  ^  infantry,  he  burst  through, 
trampling  down  whole  ranks,  and  filling 
them  with  terror  and  confusion.  His 
leader  having  now  lost  all  command 
over  him,  and  finding  him  hurtful  only 
to  his  own  party,  applied  the  sharp  in- 
strument he  carried  to  the  nape  of  his 
neck,  and  driving  it  in  with  all  his  force, 
pierced  his  spinal  marrow,  so  that  he 
fell  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

In  the  next,  stage  of  his  existence. 
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InduTi  to  his  great  surprise,  found  evien 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  elephant  prodi-* 
giously  exceeded ;  for  he  was  i^ow  a- 
WJmk  of  the  largest  species^  rolling  in 
the  midst  of  the  arctic  seas.  As  he 
darted  along,  the  lash  of  his  tail  made 
whirlpools  in  the  mighty  deep.  When 
he  opened  his  immense  jaws  he  di^ew 
in  a  flood  of  brine,  which  on  rising  to 
the  surface,  he  spouted  out  ^gain  in  a 
rushing  fountain,  that  rose  high  in  the 
air  with  the  noise  of  a  mighty  catai-stetf 
All  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  ocean 
seemed  as  nothing  to  him.  He  swal- 
lowed, almost  without  knowing  it, 
whole  shoals  of  the  smaller  kinds  y  ^HA. 
the  larger  swiftly  turned  a»idfe  at  hii^ 
approach.  «  Now,"  he  cried  to-  him- 
self, "  whatever  other  evils  await  me, 
I  am  certainly  secure  from  the  riii^lesta- 
tions  of  pther  animals  j  for  what  is  the 
creature  that  can  dare  to  cope  with  me, 
or  measure  his  strcsngth  with,iaftirte?'* 
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Having  said  thi^  he  saw  swimming 
n^r  him  a  fish  not  a  quarter  of  his 
length,  ariried  with  a  dreadful  row  of 
tf^.  This  was  a  ^ampus,  lyhich 
direscUy  flying  upon  Indtirj  fastened  on 
himi9  aod  made  \m  great  teeth  meet  in 
feis  flesh.  Jndur  roared  with  pain, 
and  lashed  the  sea,  till  it  was  all  in  a 
foam;  but  could  neither  reach  nor 
a^l^e  off  his  cruel  foe.  He  rolled 
ove?^  aud  over,  rose  and  sunk,  and  ex- 
erted all  his  boasted  strength ;  but  to 
no  purpose.  At  length  the  grampus 
quitted  his  hold,  and  left  him  not  a 
littfe  mortified  with  the  adventure. 
This  was  however  forgotten,  and  Indur 
leceived  pleasure  from  his  newsituation, 
as.  he  roamed  through  the  boundless 
fields  of  ocean,  now  diving  to  its  very 
bottom,  now  shooting  swiftly  to  its  sur- 
face^ and  sporting  with  his  companions 
in  unwieldy  gambols*  Having  chosen 
a  mate,  he  took  his  course  with  her 
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southwards,  and  in  due  time  brought 
up  two  young  ones,  of  whom  he  was 
extremely  fond.  The  summer  season 
being  arrived,  he  mure  frequently  than 
usual  rose  to  the  surface,  and  basking 
in  the  sun-beams,  floated  unmoved  with 
a  large  part  of  his  huge  body  above  the 
waves.  As  he  was  thus  one  day  enjoy- 
ing a  profound  sleep,  he  was  awakened 
by  a  sharp  instrument  penetrating  deep 
into  his  back.  Instantly  he  sprung 
away  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning* 
and  feeling  the  weapon  still  sticking,  he 
dived  into  the  recesses  of  the  deep,  and 
staid  there  till  want  of  air  obliged  him 
to  ascend  to  the  surface.  Here  another 
harpoon  was  plunged  into  him,  the  smart 
of  which  again  made  him  fly  from  his 
unseen  foes;  but,  after  a  shorter  course, 
he  was  again  compelled  to  rise,  much 
weakened  bv  the  loss  of  blood,  which, 
gushing  in  a  torrent,  tinged  the  waters 
as  he  passed.     Another  wound  was  in- 
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flicted,  which  soon  brought  him  almost 
lifeless  to  the  surface ;  and  the  line 
fastened  to  the  first  harpoon  being  now 
pulled  in,  this  enormous  creature  was 
brought,  an  unresisting  prey,  to  the 
side  of  a  ship,  where  he  was  soon  quite 
dispatched,  and  then  cut  to  pieces. 

The  soul  of  this  huge  carcase  had 
next  a  much  narrower  lodging,  for 
Indur  was  changed  into  a  Bee,  which 
with  a  great/  multitude  of  its  young 
companions,  was  on  flight  in  search  of 
a  new  settlement,  their  parents  having 
driven  them  out  of  the  hive,  which  was 
unable  to  contain  them  all.  After  a 
rambling  excursion,  the  queen,  by 
whom  all  their  motions  were  directed, 
settled  on  the  branch  of  a  lofty  tree. 
They  all  immediately  clustered  round 
her,  and  soon  formed  a  large  black 
bunch,  depending  from  the  bough.  A 
man  presently  planting  a  ladder,  as- 
scended  with  a  bee-hive,  apd  swept  them 
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in.  After  they  were  quietly  settled  in 
their  new  habitation,  they  were  placed 
on  a  stand  in  the  garden  along  with 
some  other  colonies,  and  left  to  begin 
their  labours.  Every  fine  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  sun  was  up,  the  greatest  part 
of  them  sallied  forth,  and  roamed  over 
the  garden  and  the  neighbouring  fields 
in  search  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers. 
They  first  collected  a  quantity  of  gluey 
matter,  with  which  they  lined  all  the  in- 
side of  their  house.  Then  they  brought 
wax,  and  began  to  make  their  cells, 
building  them  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity, though  it  was  their  fii'st  attempt, 
and  they  had  no  teacher.  As  fast  as  they 
were  built,  some  were  filled  with  liquid 
honey,  gathered  from  the  nectaries  of 
flowers;  and  as  they  filled  the  cells, 
they  sealed  them  up  with  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  wax.  In  other  cells,  the  queen 
bee  deposited  her  eggs,  which  were  to 
supply  a  new  progeny  for  the  ensuing 
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year.  Nothing  could  be  a  more  pleasing 
sight,  than  to  behold  on  a  sunshiny  day 
the  insects  continually  going  forth  to 
their  labour,  while  others  were  as  con- 
stantly  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the 
hole,,  either  with  yellow  balls  of  wax 
under  their  thighs,  or  full  of  the  honey 
which  they  had  drawn  in  with  their 
trunks  for  the  purpose  of  spouting  it  out 
into  the  cells  of  the  honey-comb.  Indur 
ielt  much  delight  in  this  useful  and 
active  way  of  life,  and  was  always  one 
oi  the  first  abroad  at  the  dawn,  and  laitest 
home  in  the  evening.  On  rainy  and 
foggy  days  they  stayed  at  home,  and 
employed  themselves  in  finishing  their 
cells,  and  all  the  necessary  w^ork  within 
doors;  and  IndvTy  though  endued  with 
human  reason,  could  not  but  admire  the 
readiness  with  which  he  and  the  rest 
formed  the  most  regular  plans  of  work, 
all  corresponding  in  design  and  execu- 
tion, guided  by  instinct  alone. 
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The  end  of  autumn  now  approach- 
ing, the  bees  had  filled  their  combs 
with  honey ;  and  nothing  more  being 
to  be  got  abroad,  they  staid  within 
doors,  passing  most  of  their  time  in 
sleep.  They  ate  a  little  of  their  store, 
but  with  great  frugality ;  and  all  their 
meals  .were  made  in  public,  none  daring 
to  make  free  with  the  common  stpck 
by  himself.  The  owner  of  the  hives 
now  came  and  took  them  one  by  one  into 
his  hand,  that  he  might  judge  by  the 
weight  whether  or  no  they  were  full  o£ 
honey.  That  in  which  Indur  was, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest ;  and 
it  was  therefore  resolved  to  take  the 
contents.  For  this  purpose,  one  cold 
night,  when  the  bees  were  all  fast 
asleep,  the  hive  was  placed  over  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  in  wliich  were  put  brim- 
stone matches  set  on.  fire.  The  fumes 
rose  into  the  hive,  and  soon  suffocated 
great  part  *  of  the  bees,  and  stupified 
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the  rest,  so  that  they  all  fell  from  the 
combs.  Indur  was  amongst  the  dead. 
He  soon  i*evived  in  the  form  of  a 
young  Rabbit  in  a  spacious  warren. 
This  was  like  a  populous  town  ;  being 
every  where  hollowed  by  burrows  run- 
ning deep  under  ground,  and  each  in- 
habited by  one  or  more  famih'es.  In 
tiie  evening  the  warren  was  covered 
with  a  vast  number  of  rabbits,  old  and 
young,  some  feeding,  others  frisking 
about,^  and  pursuing  one  another  in 
wanton  sport.  At  the*  least  alarm,  they 
all  hurried  into  the  holes  rjearest  them, 
andwerein  an  instant  safe  from  enemies, 
who  either  could  not  fqllow  them  at  all, 
or  if  they  did,  were  foiled  in  the  chase 
by  the  numerous  ways  and  turnings  in 
the  earth,  communicating  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  afford  easy  means  of 
escape.  Indur  delighted  much  in  this 
secure  and  social  life  ;  and  taking  a 
mate,  was  soon  the  father  of  a  numerous 
d3 
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offspring.  Several  of  the  little  ones, 
however,  not  being  sufficiently  careful, 
fell  a  prey  either  to  hawks  and  crows, 
continually  hovering  over  the  warren, 
or  to  cats,  foxes,  and  other  wild  quad- 
rupeds, who  used  every  art  to  catch 
them  at  a  distance  from  their  holes. 
Indur  himself  ran  several  hazards.  He 
was  once  very  near  being  caught  by  a . 
little  dog  trained  for  the  purpose,  who 
kept  playing  round  for  a  considerable 
time,  not  seeming  to  attend  to  the  rab- 
bits, till  having  got  near,  he  all  at  once 
darted  in  thQ  midst  of  them.  Another 
time  he  received  some  shot  from  a 
sportsman  who  lay  on  tiie  watch  be- 
hind a  hedge  adjoining  the  warren, 

The  number  of  rabbits  here  was  so 
great,  that  a  hard  winter  coming  on, 
which  killed  most  of  the  vegetables,  or 
buried  them  deep  under  the  snow,  they 
were  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  many 
were  famished  to  death.    Some  turnips 
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and  hay,  however,  which  were  laid  for 
them,  preserved  the  greater  part.  The 
approach  of  spring  renewed  their  sport 
and  pleasure ;  and  Indvr  was  made  the 
father  of  another  ftimily.  One  night, 
however,  was  fatal  to  them  all.  As 
they  were  sleeping,  they  were  alarmed 
by  the  attack  of  a  ferret ;  and  running 
with  great  speed  to  the  mouth  of  their 
burrow  to  escape  it,  they  were  all  caught 
in  nets  placed  over  their  holes.  Indur 
with  the  rest  was  dispatched  by  a  blow 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  his  body 
was  sent  to  the  nearest  market  town. 

His  next  change  was  into  a  young 
Mastiff,  brought  up  in  a  farm-yard. 
Having  nearly  acquired  his  full  size,  he 
was  sent  as  a  present  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  wanted  a  faith- 
ful guard  for  his  house  and  grounds. 
Indur  presently  attached  himself  to  his 
master  and  all  his  family,  and  showed 
every  mark   of  a  noble  and  generous 
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Ikattiwe.  Though  fierce  as  a  lion  when- 
ever he  thought  the  peijsons  or  pro- 
perty of  his  frmids  invaded,  he  wa« 
a»  gefitle^  a»  a  lamb  at  other  timefi,  and 
would  patiently  suffer  any  kind  of  free- 
doms. A^oip  tiiose  he. loved.  He  per- 
mitted' the  children  of  the  house  to.  lug 
him  al^Ut,  ride  on  his  back^  and  use 
^m  aaroaghly  as  their  little  hands  were 
capable  of  J  never  even  when  hurt, 
fi^Qwing  any  displeasure  further  than  by 
a  low  gcowl.  He  was  extremely  indul- 
gent to  all  tlie  other  animals  of  his 
species*  in  the  yard  ;  and  when  abroad 
would  treat  the  impertinent  barking  of 
little  dogs-  with  silent  contempt;  Once 
ijadeed  being  provoked  beyond  bear- 
ings nolJ  only  by  the  noise,  but  by  the 
snaps  of  a  malicious  whelp,  he  suddenly 
sieized  him  in  his  open  mouth  ;  but 
when  the  bystanders  thought  that  the 
poor  CUE  was  going  instantly  to  be  de- 
voured) they  were  equally  diverted  and 
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pleased  at  seeing  Indur  go  to  the  side 
of  a  muddy  ditch,  and  drop  his  anta- 
gonist unhurt  into  the  middle  of  it. 

He  had,  however,  more  serious  con- 
flicts  frequently  to  sustain.  He  was 
accustomed  to  attend  the  servant  on 
market-days  to  the  neighbouring  town, 
when  it  was  his  office  to  guard  the 
provision  cart,  while  the  .man  was 
making  his  purchases  in  the  shops. 
On  these  occasions,  the  boldest  dogs 
in  the  street  would  sometimes  make  an 
onset  in  a  body;  and  while  some  of 
them  were  engaging  Indur^  others 
would  be  mounting  the  cart,  and  pull- 
ing down  the  meat-baskets.  Indur  had 
much  ado  to  defend  himself  and  the 
baggage  too ;  however,  he  never  failed 
to  make  some  of  the  assailants  pay 
dearly  for  their  impudence ;  and  by 
his  loud  barking,  he  summoned  his 
human  fellow-servant  to  his  assistance, 
in  time  to  prevent  their  depredations. 
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At  length  his  courage  was  exerted  6a 
th»  tnoat  important  service  to  which  it 
could  be  applied.  His  master  returning 
home  late  one  evening,  was  attacked 
near  his  own  house  by  three  armed 
ruffians.  Indur  heard  his  voice  calling 
for  help,  and  instantly  flew  to  his  relie£ 
He  seized  one  of  the  villains  by  the 
throaty  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and 
presently  disabled  him.  The  master, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  keeping  oft'  the 
other  two  with  a  large  stick  ;  but  had 
received  several  wounds  with  a  cutlass ; 
and  one  of  the,  men  had  presented  a 
pistol,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  firing> 
At  this  moment  Indur  leaving  his  van- 
quished foe  on  the  ground,  rushed  for- 
walrd,  and  seizing  the  man's  arm,  made 
hifli  drop  the  pistol.  The  mastei  took 
it  up ;  on  winch  the  other  robber  fled. 
He  now  advanced  to  him  with  whom 
Indmr  waa  engaged,  and  fired  the  pistol 
at  him.      The  ball  broke  the  man's 
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arm,  and  thence  entered  the  body  of 
InduVj  and  mortally  wounded  him.  He 
fell,  but  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  master  remain  lord  of  the  field  ; 
and  the  servants  now  coming  up,  made 
prisoners  of  the  two  wounded  robbers. 
The  master  threw  himself  by  the  side 
of  Indwr^  and  expressed  the  warmest 
concern  at  the  accident  which  had 
made  him  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
the  faithful  animal  that  had  preserved 
his  life.     Indur  died  licking  his  hand. 

So  generous  a  nature  was  now  no 
longer  to  be  annexed  to  A  brutal  form. 
Indur,  awaking  as  it  were  from  a 
trance,  found  himself  again  in  the 
happy  region  he  had  formerly  inha- 
bited, and  recommenced  the  innocent 
life  of  a  Brachman.  He  cherished  the 
memory  of  his  transmigrations,  and 
handed  them  down  to  posterity,  in  a 
relation  from  which  the  preceding  ac- 
count has  been  extracted' for  the  amuse- 
ment of  my  young  readers. 
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SEVENTH  EVENING. 
THE   NATIVE  VILLAGE. 

A  DRAMA. 

Scene — A  scattptd  Village  aimoU  Iddden  with  Treet. 

Mnter   Harford   and  Beaumont. 

Harford.  There  is  the  place.  This 
is  the  green  on  which  I  played  many  a 
day  with  my  companions ;  there  are  the; 
tall  trees  that  I  have  so  often  climbed 
for  birds*  nests;  and  that  is  the  pond- 
where  I  used  to  sail  my  walnut-shell 
boats.  Wjiat  a  crowd  of  mixed  sensa- 
tions rush  on  my  mind !  What  pleasure, 
and  wh^t  regret!  Yes,  there  is  some- 
what in  our  native  soil  that  aflFects  the 
mind  in  a  manner  different  from  every 
other  scene  in  nature* 
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Beaumont.  With  you  it  must  be  mere- 
ly the  place  ;  for  I  think  you  can  hatip 
no  attachments  of  friendship  or  ai&ction 
in  it,  considering  your  long  absence 
and  the  removal  of  all  your  family. 

Harf.  No,  I  have  no  family  conne^ 
ions,  and  indeed  can  scarcely  be  said 
ever  to  have  had  any;  for,  as  you 
know,  I  was  almost  utterly  neglected 
after  the  death  of  my  father  and  mo* 
ther,  and  while  all  my  elder  brothers  and 
sisters  were  dispersed  to  one  part,  or 
another,  and  the  little  remaining  pro- 
perty was  disposed  of,  I  was  left  with 
the  poor  people  who  nursed  me,  to  be 
brought  up  just  as  they  thought  proper? 
and  the  litlJe  pension  that  was  paid  for 
me,  entirely  ceased  after  a  few  years. 

JBeaim.  Then  how  were  you  after- 
wards supported  ? 

Hcff.  The  honest  couple  who  ha4 
the  care  of  me  continued  to  treat  me 
with  the  greatest  kindness ;  a.nd  pacHT  as 
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•iSiey  Were,  iM)t  only  toaintatned  me  as  a 
child  <«f  ^ir  own,  Iwit  did  all  in  thgJr 
fk>#er  to  {)Wcfee  me  ftdviHiteges  tttttfe 
^waited  to  my  Birth,  4*ian  my  destfrtted 
situaCioh.  With  the  assfetance  laf  Ht^ 
-welrthy  dergymaii  t)f  the  parish,  iJiey 
^t  me  to  a  day-school  in  the  village, 
(jM;hed  me  decently,  and  %dng  them- 
selves sohe^r  religicms  persd^ns,  took  cacafe 
tolceej)  toe  from  vice.  iThe  obligattofii^ 
i  afm  tintfer  to  them  wffl,  I  hope,  ■never 
l>e  ^fl&ced  ftotn  ray  itrtmory,  and  it  is 
30*1  tlieiT  acconnl  alone  thw  I  have  iin- 
idertaken  iJiis  j6u«trey/ 

Beatm.  Sow  long  cfiA  you  eotitihiife 
Ivilfhftetti? 

Hmf.  Till  I  wks  thirteen.  Itftitett 
felt  ail  iitesi^iHt  desirfe  to  Ught  f6rmy 
t^Mtry ;  aitd  'teaming  %  accident  %at 
a  distant  relation  of  our  femily  ^as  % 
iitpt^  bf '^  man  W  wifr,  1  i;o(^  %eave 
m  my^yrafthy%feti^fia;tdfs,  afnd^et'tifr 
loHftfeisfea^)*^  mkytt  he  fey,  itffe  ^ebft 


B^epte  fmm!^E  w^'  ^^  ^i^^  best  ^ma* 

T^  theTf  w€^  a)^l^  with  ne^^sijiinc^.^  ^ 
tk^  jpiwig^y.     J  4haU  pev^r  forget.  ^^,  ' 
tenderness  wife^i  whiefe  they  jw^d:  wiWfe. 
ilMr»     JtilfRa§^ifpo^iWe,  fe^yondtfeatof 
the  kindest  parents.  You  know  my  sufe- 
sfi%ue»fe  ai^vQBtur^Sbfro^i  the  tin\e  (^loy 
be^QWQ^  ^iqii^sh^pBa^n^to  ipy  pre^eiijt. 
sja*^  ^iir^tiieutsBWt  Qf  tte?  Brit^Oftia. 
Thougfe  it  i$  pow  fifte^R  ye«»g  3tew  m// 
departure^  I  ftej  ©y  ajfieetion  for  these 
gaod  folka  ^tito^i^r  th^n  evei;^  amd 
could  mA  h^  wty  without  taking  the 
first  opportunity  of  seeing  them, 

B^ama.  It  is  a  gfeat  chance  if  they 
are  both  living.  .  . 

Harf.  1  happened  to  hear  by  a  yQUflg  ^ 
DMA  Off  t%^  village,  jnot  long  since,  that    . 
they  wew ;.  bi*t  I  believe  much  reduc^; 
in  their  circumstatices, 

B^mm*  Wh^peabQut$:  dad  they  Uve  ? , 
.  HmtS  Jwt  at  the  tiuriiii^  of  this  cw  : 
iwr.    Butt  what- 8  thif-r^  wn't  fi»d  tfce? 
e2^ 
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house— Yet  I  am  sure  I  have  not  forgot 
the  situation.  Surely  it  must  be  pulled 
down  !  Oh !  my  dear  old  friends,  what 
can  have  become  of  you  ? 

Beaum.  You  had  best  ask  that  little 
girl. 

Harf  Hark  ye,  my  dear !  do  you 
know  one  John  Beech,  of  this  place  ? 

GirL  What  old  John  Beech  ?  O  yes, 
very  well,  and  Mary  Beech!  too. 

Harfl  Where  do  they  live  ? 

GirL  A  little  fuither  on  in  the  lane. 

Hai^.  Did  they  not  once  live  here- 
abouts ? 

GirL  Yes,  till  farmer  Tything  pull- 
ed the  house  down  to  make  his  hop- 
garden. 

Harfi  Come  with  me  to  show  me 
the  place,  and  PU  give  you  a  penny. 

GirL  Yes,  that  I  will.  fThey  walk 
en.  J  There — that  low  thatched  house — 
and  there's  Mary  spinning  at  the  door. 

Harfi  There,  my  dear  f  gives  money. 


and  ^  gkl  gms  m^}.  IIqw  my 
heart  beat$ !  Surdy  that  <mm>t  h% 
my  nurse  !  Yes,  I  recollect  her  now  y 
but  how  very  old  and  sickly  she  looks  I 

Beaum.  Fifteen  years  in  her  life,  with 
care  and  hardship,  must  go  a  great  way 
iQ  fareakii^  her  down. 

Hmf.  (going,  to  the  cottage  dmrj^ 
Good  morning,  good  woman  ;  can  jojol 
give  ray  companion  and  m^  something' 
to  drink  ?  We  are  very  thirsty  with 
walking  this  hot  day. 

Mary  Beech.  I  have  nothing  better 
than  water.  Sir  ;  but  if  you  please  to- 
accept  of  that,  I  will  bring  you  some^ 

Beatm.  Thank  you-r-wewiU  trouble^ 
you  for  some. 

Mary.  Wall  you  please  to  walk  in 
out  of  the  sun,  gentlemen  ;  omra  ib  t^ 
very  poor  house  indeed ;  but  I  will  find, 
yen  a  seait  to  mt  down  on^  while  I  drwvr 
the  i^f^ter^ 

e3 
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Half.  (toBemmont.)  The  same  good 
^creature  as  ever !  let  us  go  in. 


II.— The  Inside  of  the  Cottage,     An  old  Man  uUing  bi^ 
the  Hearth. 


Beaum.  We  have  made  hold,  friend^  . 
to  trouble  your  wife  for  a  little  water. 

John  Beech.  iSit  down— sit  down-— 
gentlemen.  I  would  get  up  to  give  you 
my  chair,  but  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
I>e  lame,  and  am  almost  blind  too. 

Harf.  Lame  and  blind !  Oh  Beau- 
mont! (aside.) 

John.  Ay,  Sir,  old  age  will  come  on; 
and,  God  knows,  we  have  very  little 
means  to  fence  against  it. 

Beaum.  What,  have  you  nothing  but 
your  labour  to  subsist  on  ? 

John.  We  made  that  do.  Sir,  as  long^ 
as  we  could ;  but  now  I  am  hardly  ca« 
pable  of  doing  any  thing,  and  my  poor 
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y^USe  can  earn  very  little  by  spiantng^ 
so  we  have  been  forced  at  last  to  apply 
to  the  parish. 

Hai^l  To  the  parish  !  well,  I  hope 
they  consider  the  services  of  your  bet- 
ter days,  and  provide  for  you  comfort- 
ably. 

John.  Alas,  Sir;  I  am  not  much 
given  to  complain  ;  but  what  can  two 
shillings  a  week  do  in  these  hard  times? 

Harf.  Little  enough,  indeed !  And 
is  that  all  they  allow  you  ? 

John.  It  is,  Sir ;  and  we  are  not  to 
have  that  much  longer,  for  they  say  we 
must  come  into  the  workhouse. 

Mary,  (^entering  with  the  water •  J 
Here,  gentlemen,  the  jug  is  clean,  if 
you  can  drink  out  of  it. 

Harf.  The  workhouse,  do  you  say  ? 

Mary.  Yes,  gentlemen — ^Uiat  makes 
my  poor  husband  so  uneasy — that  we 
should  come  in  our  old  days  to  die  in  a 
workhouse.     We  have  lived  Ibetter,  I 
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assure  yw-^but  we  we? e  turaed  out  oi 
our  Iktie  farm  by  tintt  great  farmer  near 
the  church ;  and  since  that  time  we 
have  been  growing  poorer  and  poorer, 
and  weaker  and  weaker,  so  that  we^ 
have  nothing  to  help  ourselves  with. 

John,  (^sobbing.])  To  die  in  a  pariah 
workhouse— *  I  can  hardly  bear  the 
thought  of  it.  But  God  knows  besli, 
and  we  must  submit. 

Har^*  But,  nay  good  people,  have  you 
no  children  of  friends  to  assist  you  ? 

John.  Our  children,  Sir,  are  all  dead, 
except  one  that  is  settled  a  long  Way 
off,  and  as  poor  as  we  are. 
'  Beaum.  But  surely,  my  friends,  such 
decent  people  as  you  seem  to  be,  must 
have  somebody  t6  protect  you. 

Mmnf.  No,  Sir^-^we  know  nobody 
but  our  neighbours,  and  they  think  the 
workhouse  good  enough  for  the  poor.    , 

Harf.  Pray,  was  there  not  a  famfly 
of  Harfov^s  once  in  this  village  ? 
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John.  Yes,  Sir,  a  long  ivhile  ago— 
but  they  are  all  dead  and  gone,  or  else 
far  enough  from  this  place. 

Mary.  Ay,  Sir,  the  youpgestof  them, 
and  the  finest  child  among  them,  that 
ril  say  for  him,  was  nursed  in  our  house 
when  we  lived  in  the  old  spot  near  the 
green/  He  was  with  us  till  he  was 
thirteen,  and  a  sweet  behaved  boy  he 
was — I  loved  him  as  well  ad  ever  I  did 
any  of  my  own  children. 

Harf.  What  became  of  him  ? 

John.  Why,  Sir,  he  was  a  fine,  bold* 
spirited  boy,  though  the  best  tempered 
creature  in  the  world — so  last  war  he 
would  be  a  sailor,  and  fight  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  and  away  he  went,  no- 
body could  stop  him,  and  we  have 
never'  heard  a  word  of  him  since. 

Mary.  Aye,  he  is  dead  or  killed,  I 
warrant— for  if  he  was  aliv^  and  in 
England,   I  am  sure  nothing  would 


kfie^  him  &Qm  oqiwnjf  tpt  see?  h\fk  {^or 
d^y  ami  maipfi^y,  9$.  h&  Hf^d  ^  c^Jl 
us.     Many  ^  H^}|t  Mve  ](  l^n  a^w^k^ 


awhile.  WeM,  my  feiwds^  in  rfturp  f9« 
yotirkifidte««8 1  wiU  tell  yoti  soipenwifii 
that  will  please  yf>u,  Tbifi  s«mq  Hjwt^ 
ford,  Edward  H^fford  .... 

Marif.  Ay,  tb^ft  we«  h^  nAme — my 
dear  Ned-^Wh«t  of  bim,  Sir,  i»  he 
liviog? 

Jafei.  Let  the  ge«tteinan  ?peak,  my 
deaif. 

Beaurn^  Ned  Harford  is^  119 w  aliv^^ 
aad  welU  aii^  ^  lmu4!ea»irt  in  bis  m^qsw 
ty's  navy,  and  aa  bi^VQ  w  officer  ^s  my 
in  the  serviieQ, 

JoA«.  I  hope  you  do  n^t  j^t  with. 
us,  Sirr 


I^dPiSfn.  I  Ao  iidfe,  vlp(m  my  honour* 

Mary.  O  thank  God — ^ttiank  Gad— 
if  I  cdttM  Imt  see  hiini 

JWIn.  Ay,  1  wish  for  iH)thing  mi^re 
before  I  die. 

Sarf.  Here  be  is**-feeFe  he  is--My 
dearest,  best  benefactors !  Here  I  afm, 
to  pay  S6*cie  of  the  great  ^e1bt  of  kind- 
ness I  o^ve  yon.  {KJhsps  Mary  round, 
the  neck,  and  kisses  her.  J 

Msiry.  What--tihis  gentleiftan  my 
Ned !  Ay,  it  is,  it  is — I  see  it,  I  see 
it. 

^ohn.  O  my  old  eyfes !— ^but  I  %bow 
his  voice  now.  f  Stretches  but  his  hand, 
^wkk^JS'^rap^a^s.J 

mirf.  ^%  ^oofe  ^M  msLnl  O thitt 
^u  eoBid  see  ft*  aS  ^dlearijr  its  I  <io 
you ! 

Jbhn.  ®idugh-t*iendugh— *ft  is  you, 
and  I  am  t^tttfeirtea. 

iS^fary.  '^  ^ppy  flfey1^--0  ^happy 
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Harf.  Did  ypu  think  I  could  ^ver 
forget  you  ? 

John.  O  no— I  knew  you  better—- 
but  what  a  long  while  it  is  since,  we 
parted ! 

Mary.  Fifteen  years  come  Whitsun- 
tide! 

Harf.  The  first  time  I  set  foot  in 
England  all  this  long  interval  was  three 
weeks  ago. 

John.  How  good  you  were  to  come 
to  us  so  soon. 

Mary.  What  a  tall  strong  man  you 
are  grown ! — but  you  have  the  same 
sweet  smile  as  ever. 

John.  I  wish  I  could  see  him  plain-^* 
but  what  signifies!  he's  here,  and  I 
hpld  him  by  the  hand.  Where's  the 
other  good  gentleman  ? 

Beaum.  Here — very  happy  to  see 
such  worthy  people  made  so.  %  . 

Harf.  He  has  been  my  dearest  friend 
for  a  great  niany  years,  and  I  am  be. 
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liolden  to  bhn  almost  as  much  as  to 
youtwo^ 

Mary.  Has  he  ?  God  bless  him  and 
reward  him ! 

Harf.  I  am  grieved  to  think  what 
you  must  have  suffered  from  hardship 
and  poverty.  But  that  is  all  at  an 
end — ^no  workhouse  now ! 

John.  God  bless  you!  then  Ishall 
be  happy  still.  But  we  must  not  be 
burdensome  to  you. 

Harf.  Don't  talk  of  that— As  long 
as  I  have  a  shilling,  it  is  my  duty  to 
give  you  sixpence  of  it.  Did  you  not 
take  care  of  me  when  all  the  world  for- 
sook me— and  treated  me  as  your  own 
child  when  I  had  no  other  parent — and 
shall  I  ever  forsake  you  in  your  old 
age !     Oh  never — ^never ! 

Mary.  Ay,  you  had  always  a  kind 
heAt  of  your  own.  I  always  used  to 
think  our  dear  Ned  would  some  time 
or  other  prove  a  blessing  to  us. 


VOL.  II.  Y 
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that  is  not  fit  to  keep  out  the  w«atliert 
And  we  l»u^  g^t  you  a  «iiug  Hsottage 
either  in  this  village  or  some  oth^r« 

Jofm.  Prstfj  mydexv^f  let  ^m  die 
in  this  tdwn,  as  we  have  alwaj^s  di^imd 
in  it.  A«d  as  %o  a  house,  I  believe  feat 
where  old  Richai»d  Cai^nter  «9ed  ito 
live  in  is  empty,  if  it  would  not  he  4oo 
good  for  us. 

Harfi  What,  the  wliite  oc^ti^  on 
the  green  ?  I  remember  it — it  i«  }ust 
the  things  You  shall  remove  there  tbtt 
very  week. 

Mary.  This  is  beyf)nd  all  my  liopes 
and  wishes. 

Ifarf.  There  you  sftwdl  ftiove  a  littie 
close  toJcec^  a  cow^— ianfl  agh-l  tomiik 
her,  and  take  care  *of  you  bo*h — aoid  a 
garden  wetl  stocked  <wi«ti  he^tis  ^and 
roots — an4  'a  little  y^rd  for  p%8  .aad 
{KmltTy-*Hand  some  good  new  furmfemre 
for  your  horoe. 


John.  O  tfia  nuch-r^Qo*  nifteb ! 

Mari^.  What  makes  me  erjr  so^  when 
so  many  good  thingar  tar^  coaiitig  to  us? 

Herf.  Who  is  the  lamUord  of  thai 
house  ? 

John.    0»r    ivext   neighbouF,    Mr* 

It  liCa'tRCfCr* 

jHiw^  rU  go  and  spe«k  ahottt  it 
directly,  and  then  come  to  you  again* 
Come,  Beaumont.  God  bless  you 
both! 

John.  God  in  heaven  bfess  you ! 


Mary.  O  happy  day — O  happy  day 


THE  SWALLOW  AND  TORTOISE. 

■« 

A  Tortoise  in  a  garden's  bound, 
An  ancient  inmate  of  the  place. 
Had  left  his  winter  quarters  under  ground » 
And  with  a  sober  pace- 
Wafe  eriiwllng  o-er  a  sonny  bed. 
And  thrusting  from  his  shdl  hit  pmtty  tcNui-Uke 
head. 
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Just  coroe  from  sea,  a  Swtdkw^ 
As  to  aod  fro  he  nimbly  flew» 
Beat  our  old  racer  hollow : 
At  length  he  stopp'd  direct  in  point  of  view> 
And  said,   "  Acquaintance  brisk  and  gay« 
How  have  you  far'd  this  many  a  day  V* 

'♦  Thank  you/*  (reply*d  the  close  house-keeper) 
^  Since  you  and  I  last  autumn  parted, 
Tve  been  a  precious  sleeper. 
And  never  stirr'd  nor  started. 
But  in  my  hole  I  lay  as  snug. 
As  fleas  within  a  rug  j 
Nor  did  I  put  my  head  abroad 
Till  all  the  snow  and  ice  were  thaw*d. 

•'  But  !/•  (rejoin'd  the  bird) 
Who  love  cold  weather  just  as  well  as  you. 
Soon  as  the  warning  blasts  I  heard. 
Away  I  flew, 

And  mounting  in  the  wind. 
Left  gloomy  winter  far  behind. 
Directed,  by  the  mid-day  sun. 
O'er  sea  and  land  my  vent*rous  course  I  steer*il^ 
Nor  was  my  distant  joiimey  done 
Till  Af]r}G*s  verdant  coast  appeared 
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There,  all  the  ses^on  long, 

I  cfaas'd  g»7  botterflies  -atid  gmits^ 

And  gave  my  negro  friends  a  morning  song» 

And  hoils'd  it  night  nmong  tlid  bat^. 

Tkaa,  at  |ip»  eail  of  spring, 

I  northward  tuvn*d  my  wttig. 

And  here  again  her  joyous  message  bring/* 

.   *'  Lord  !  what  a  deal  of  needless  ranging  ;** 

(ReturnM  the  reptile  grave) 

For  ever  hurrying,  bustling,  changing, 

A*  if  it  were  your  life  to  save  ! 

Why  need  you  visit  foreign  nations  ? 

Rather  like  me,  and  wme  of  your  relations. 

Take  out  a  pleasant  balf-year*s  nap. 

Secure  from  trouble  and  mishap/' 

*'  A  pleasant  nap,  indeed  1"  (replied  the  Swallow) 
*'  When  I  can  neither  see  nor  fly. 
The  bright  example  I  may  follow  j 
Till  then,  in  truth  not  I ! 
I  measure  time  by  iis  employment, 
And  only  value  life  for  life's  enjoyment. 
As  good  be  buried  all  at  once. 
As  doze  out  halftone's  days,  like  you,  you  Mvpid 
•       dunce  !""^    .  .  ,    .     ; 
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THE  PRICE  OF  PLEASURE. 

"  I  THINK  I  will  take  a  ride,''— *said 
the  little  Lard  Linger ,  after  bretkfwt : 
«*  bring  me  my  boots,  and  let  my  horse 
be  brought  to  the  door/* 

The  horse  was  saddled,  and  his  lord- 
ship's spurs  were  putting  on. 

"  No*'— said  he— «  111  have  my  low 
chair  and  the  ponies,  and  take  a  drive 
round  the  park." 

The  horse  was  led  back,  and  the  po- 
nies were  almost  harnessed,  when  his 
lordship  sent  his  valet  to  countermand 
them.  He  would  walk  into  the  com 
field,  and  see  how  the  new  pointer 
hunted. 

"  After  all^—says  he—"  I  think  I 
will  stay  at  .home,  and  play  a  game  or 
two  at  billiards.*' 

He  played  half  a  game,  but  could 
not  make  a  stroke  to  please  himself* 
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His  tutor,  who  was  present,  now  thought 
it  u  good  op|)ortunity  to  ask  )iis  lordship 
if  he  would  read  a  little. 
.  ««  Why-,-1  think— I  will^-^or  I  am 
tired  of  doing  nothing.  What  shall  we 
have  ? ' 

"  your  lordship  left  off  last  time  in 
ime  of  the  finest  passages  of  the  ^Eneid. 
Suppose  we  fini^  it." 
'  **  Well — ay ;  But — no— I  had  rather 
goon  with  Hume's  history.  Or — ^sup- 
pose we  do  some  geography  ?*' 

**  With  all  my  heart.  The  globes 
are  upon  the  study  table.** 

They  went  to  the  study;  and  the 
little  lord,  leaning  upon  his  elbows, 
looked  at  the  globe — then  twirled  it 
round  two  or  three  times— and  then 
listened  patiently  while  the  tutor  ex- 
plained some  of  its  parts  and  uses.  But 
whilst  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  problem^ 
V  Come*' — said  his  lordship — "  now 
for  a  little  Virgil.** 


The  h6ok  -ms^  b^cmgfct^  and.  iSkt 
pupil,  with  a  good  deal  of  help,  g^ 
through  twenty  lines, 

"  Well,"— -said  he,  ringing tJie  bell — 
^  I  think  we  have  done  a  good  deal; 
Tom  !  bring  my  bow  and  arrows."      # 

The  fine  London  made  bow,  in  its 
green  ease,  and  the  quiver  with  islll  its 
appurtenances,  were  brought,  and  his 
lordship  went  down  to  die  pkce  where 
the  shooting  butts  were  erected.  He 
aimed  a  few  shafts  at  the  target,  hv^ 
ijot  coming  near  ity  he  shot  all  the  Re- 
mainder at  random,  and  then  ordered; 
out  his  horse. 

He  sauntered,  with  a  servant  at  hi?l 
heels,  for  a  mile  or  two  through  the 
lanes,  and  came,  just  as  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  to  a  village  green,  close  by  which 
a  school  was  kept.  A  door  flew  open, 
and  out  burst  a  shoal  of  boys,  who, 
.  spreading  over  the  green,  with  immo- 
derate vociferation,  instantly  began  a 
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variety  of  sports.  Some  fell  to  marbles 
—some  to  trap^ball— some  to  leap-frog. 
In  short,  not  otie  of  the  whole  crew  but 
was  eagerly  employed.  Every  thing 
was  noise,  motion,  and  pleasure*  Lord 
Linger  J  riding  slowly  up,  espied  one  of 
his  tenant's  sons,  who  had  been  formerly 
admitted  as  a  playfellow  of  his,  and 
called  him  from  the  throng. 

"  Jack,"— said  he—"  how  do  you 
Kke  school?" 

«  O — pretty  well,  my  lord." 
"  What — ^have  you  a  good  deal  of 
play?" 

•*  O  no !  We  have  only  from  twelve 
to  two  for  playing  and  eating  our  din- 
ners ;  and  then  an  hour  before  supper.'* 
«  That  is  very  little,  indeed!" 
"  But  we  play  heartily  when  we  do 
fhyf  and  work  when  we  work.  Good 
by,  my  lord !  It  is  my  turn  to  go  in  at 
trap." 


5d  ««y«!ii^ir  t^i£.mH&^ 

So  saying,  Ja^fcrandft 
^*  I  wish  I  waar  ar^feWKjlboy  !**-**€«ied 
the  Kttte  Icqrd  tohtmselR 

THE  GOOSE  Amy  HORSE. 

A  FABLE. 

A  Goose,  whcv  was  pliujking  gm«i 
upon  a  common,  thought  hersdif  a& 
fronted  by  a  Hor^e  wb^  fed.  n^ac  her, 
and  in  hissing  accents  thus  afdidresssd 
him*  "  I  am  certainly  a  f»Ofe  noble 
and  perfect  slnlma}  than  yotJ,  for  the 
whole  range  and  extent  of  your  facttk 
ties  is  confined  to  one  etement.  1  can 
walli  upon  the  ground  ^  w^B  as  yo©t 
I  have  besides  wings,  with  wkkh  I  eaa 
raise  myself  in  the  air  j  and  wh^  I 
please,  1  cafii  sport  in  ponds  and  lakes^  - 
atid  refresh  myself  in  the  coal  waters  t 
1  enjoy  the  diiSferent  powens  of  ^  hitdf 
a  fish,  and  a  quadruped." 


4iit«tfu)ty>  vopM^,  <^  It  is  true  you  isu 
habit  three  elements,  but  jou  make  QO 
very  distinguished  figure  in  any  one  of 
them*  You  fly,  indeed ;  but  your  flight 
is  so  heavy  and  clumsy,  that  you  have 
no  right  to  put  yourself  tni  a  level  with 
the  lark  or  thejswallow.  Yoy  can  swim 
on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  but  you 
cannot  Jiive  in  Ihem  as  fishes  'do ;  you 
cannot  find  your  food  in  that  element, 
nor^lide  i»nDQthly  aWng  th^  bottom  of 
the  waves.  And  when  yg^u  walk,  ^ 
nBiesr  waddle*  upon  the  ground^  with 
your  broad  feet,  and  ypur  Wig  OJeck 
stetabed  asrt:,  foki&iBg  aitiefvjexy  one  who 
fMWB  by^  yim^^g  upon  yau£sejf  the 
derision  of  .all  heboid  ws«  J[^QGai^ss.that 
liam  Mmlyftmo^d  to  mov^  ^mpon  the 
ground ;  but  J»>w  )gi»i5etjrtl  is  my  m^k^  ?. 
jiow  wiett  turaed  my  ^wai^ !  ho^^  Highly 
fimi^ed  my iv^ole  |>ody !  :h0^W;^eatdQ»y 
fitrangth]  Uqw  js^tionmhing  ^ly  sp^i 
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I  had  far  rather  be  confined  to  one 
element,  and  be  admired  in  that,  than 
be  a  Goose  in  all/* 


EIGHTH  EVENING. 

THE  GRASS  TRIBE. 
Tutor — George — Harry. 

Harry.  Pray  what  is  that  growing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  ? 

George.  Why  it  is  corn — don't  yo*i 
see  it  is  in  ear  ? 

H.  Yes — but  it  seems  too  short  for 
corn  ;  and  the  corn  we  just  now  passed 
is  not  in  ear  by  a  great  deal. 

G.  Then  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 
Pray,  Sir,  will  you  tell  us  ? 

Tutor.  I  don*t  wonder  you  were 
puzzled  about  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  grass 
sown.for  hay,  and  is  called  rye  grass.^ 
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H.  But  how  happens  it  thai  it  is  sd 
very  like  corn  ? 

T.  There  is  no  great  wonder  in  that, 
for  all  corn  is  really  a  kind  of  grass  \ 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  were  a 
Lilliputian,  every  species  of  grass  would 
appear  to  you  amazing  large  corn. 

G.  Then  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween corn  and  grass,  but  the  size? 

T.  None  at  all. 

H.  But  we  eat  corn  ;  and  grass  is 
not  good  to  eat. 

T.  it  is  only  the  seeds  of  corn  that 
we  eat.  We  leave  the  stalks  and  leaves 
for  cows  and  horses.  Now  we  might 
wt  the  seeds  of  grass,  if  they  were  big 
enough  to  be  worth  gathering;  and 
some  particular  kinds  are  in  fact  eaten 
in  certain  countries, 

H.  But  are  wheat  and  barley  really 
grass? 

7^.  Yes — ^they  are  a  species  of  that 
great  family  of  plants,  which  botanists 
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e»llGrMse4 ;  .and  I  will  take  thM  opj»or- 
tunity  of  telling  you  somi&tbiQg  nbouut 
^^k€m.  Go,  George,  ;md  pjull  vs  i^  a 
TQQt  of  that  rye'gj:^3,  HMXy  md  I 
will  3it  dpv^n  on  this  stile  tiU  you  .com§ 

H.  Here  is  gr^ss  ^j^ough  a11  rowwl 
us. 

2?.  Well  then-^jwiU  «jj)  a  few  joats 
that  you  see  \fi  ean 

Q.  H^r^  is  i»y  grassi, 

H.  And  here  is  mine. 

ar.  WeiU-^spre^  them  <aU  wa  b^d- 
Ji^rchief  boliwre  us.  Now  look  nt  thg 
ropts  .of  jth^w  all.  Wl^at  do  y4u  call 
them? 

.Q.  I  ti^iok  tjh^  ar^  whjat,  )^cwi  haye 
t^d  us  .»e  ^brfm9  vwi^ 

T.  Right— they  wwist^,?httpi% 
of  i»t&i;(g8.  lltev  Ipis^  j^t  ^ir  ^)tal^ — 
you  will  find  them  jointed  and  l^low«» 
lil^^  diMS  9traw  of  corjo. 

fl,  Sofch^*r«* 


T.  The'  Jeeves,  ydti  siee;  of  al!  ihi 
kittdsr  are  veiy  Jatig  afiltJ  liarroir,  tapef* 
fog^  to  St  point  at  theif  ends.  ITiose  rf 
Cofn,  yoti  ktrOMT,  atrt  thd  same. 

j^.  Yes^^they  are  so  like  grasis  at 
finst,  that  I  can  n^er  tefl  the  difference. 

T,  Ntext  obtsef  ve  the  e&rs,  or  heads; 
Soitte  of  these,  you  see,  are  thiekj  antl 
clos^6,  exactly  like  those  of  wheat  of 
barley ;  others  are  moi^  loose  and 
open,  Rke  oats.  The  fiffsf  are  gene- 
fafty  faffed  spikes  ;  the  second,  panicles, 
tf  you  examine  them  closely,  you  wiH 
ftnd  that  they  all  Consist  of  a  number 
of  (Jistinct  husky  brodies,  'Vthich  arei 
ptoperiy  the  flowers  ;  each  of  which  k 
succeeded  by  a  single'  seed.  I  dare  say 
you  have  picked  ears  of  wheat. 

if.  O  y^s— 1  &m  very  fond  of  them. 

T:  Wdl  then^you  found  that  the 

grains  all  lay  single,  contained  in  a  scaly 

husk  making  a  part  of  the  ear,  or  head. 

Before  the  seed  was  formed,  there  wais 

g2 
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a  flower  in  its  place.  I  do  not  mean 
a  gay  fine-coloured  flower,  but  a  few 
scales  with  threads  coming  out  among 
them,  each  crowned  with  a  white  tip« 
And  soon  after  the  ears  of  corn  appear, 
you  will  find  their  flowers  open,  and 
these  white  tips  coming  out  of  them. 
This  is  the  structure  of  the  flowers 
and  flowering  heads  of  every  one  of 
the  grass  trib^. 

G.  But  what  are  the  beards  of  corn? 

T.  The  beards  are  bristles  or  points 
running  out  from  the  epds  of  the  husks* 
They  are  properly  called  awns.  Most 
of  the  grass  tribe  have  something  of 
these,  but  they  are  much  longer  in 
some  kinds  than  in  others.  In  barley, 
you  know,  they  are  very  long,  and  give 
the  whole  field  a  sort  of  downy  or  silky 
appearance,  especially  when  waved  by 
the  wind. 

H.  Are  there  the  same  kinds  of  corn 
and  grass  in  all  countries  ? 
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T.  No.  With  respect  to  Corn,  that  fe 
in  all  countries  the  product  of  coltlva- 
doti :  and  different  sorts  are  found  best 
to  suit  different  climates.  Thiis  in  thfe 
^northern  parts  of  the  temperate  ^one, 
oats  and  rye  are  chiefly  grown.  Iti  the 
middle  and  southern,  barley  and  wheat. 
Wheat  is  universally  the  species  pre- 
ferred for  bread-corn  J  but  there  are 
various  kinds  of  it,  differing  from  each 
other  in  size  of  grain,  firmness,  colotir, 
and  6ther  qualities. 

H.  Does  not  the  best  wheat  of  all 
grow  in  England  ? 

T.  By  no  means.  Wheat  is  better 
suited  to  the  warmer  climates,  and  it  is 
only  by  great  attention  and  upon  parti- 
cular soils  that  it  is  made  to  succeed 
well  here.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
torrid  zrone  is  too  hot  for  wheat  and 
our  other  grains;  and  they  chiefly 
cultivate  rice  there,  and  Indiart  corn. 

G.  I  haJvft  «een  heatis  of  Indian  coiii 
g3 
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as  thick  as  my  wrist,  but  they  do  not 
look  at  all  like  our  corn* 

T.  Yes — the  seeds  all  grow  single  in 
a  sort  of  chaffy  head ;  and  the  stalk  and 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  grass  tribe, 
but  of  a  gigantic  size*  But  there  are 
other  plants  of  this  family,  M(hich  per- 
haps you  have  not  thought  of. 

G.  What  are  they? 

T.  Canes  atid  reeds — from  the  sugar 
canes  and  bamboo  of  the  tropics,  to  the 
common  reed  of  our  ditches,  of  which 
you  make  arrows.  All  these  have  the 
general  character  of  the  grasses. 

H.  I  krvow  that  reeds  have  very  fine 
feathery  heads,  like  the  tops  of  grass. 

T.  They  have  so.  And  the  stalks 
are  composed  of  many  joints ;  as  are 
also  those  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  the 
bamboo,  of  which  fishing  rods  and 
walking  sticks  are  often  made.  Some 
of  these  are  very  tall  plants,  but  the 
seeds  of  them  are  small  in  proportion. 
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and  not  useful  for  food.  But  there  is 
yet  another  kind  of  grass-hke  planis 
common  among  us. 

G.  What  is  that? 

7\  Have  you  not  observed  in  the 
marshes,  and  on  the  sides  of  ditches,  a 
coarse  broader  leaved  sort  of  grass  with 
large  dark  coloured  spikes?  This  is 
sedge^  in  Latin  carex^  and  there  are 
many  sorts  of  it. 

H.  What  is  that  good  for  ? 

T.  It  is  eaten  by  cattle,  both  fresh 
and  dry,  but  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
good  grass. 

G.  What  is  it  that  makes  one  kind 
of  grass  better  than  another? 

T.  There  are  various  properties  which 
give  value  to  grasses.  Some  spread 
more  than  others,  resist  frost  and 
drought  better;  yield  a  greater  crop 
of  leaves,  and  are  therefore  better,  for 
pasturage  and  hay.  The  juices  of  some 
are  more  nourishing  and  sweet  than 
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thdse  of  others.  In  general,  however; 
di#6rent  gtasses  af^  suited  to  different 
soils ;  and  by  improving  Soils,  the 
quality  of  the  grass  is  improved. 

G.  Does  grass  groiv  in  all  countries  ? 

jT.  Yes— the  green  turf,  which  natu- 
rally covers  fertile  soils  of  all  countries, 
is  chiefly  composed  of  grasses  of  various 
kinds.  They  form,  therefore,  the  vef- 
dant  carpet  extended  over  the  earth ; 
and,  humble  as  theyare,  they  contribute 
more  to  beauty  and  utility,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  vegetable  creation. 

M.  What — more  than  trees  ? 

T.  Yes,  certainly.  A  land  entirely 
covered  with  trees  would  be  glootny, 
unwholesome,  and  scarcely  inhabitable;' 
whereas  the  meadow,  the  down,  and 
the  corn-field,  afford  the  most  agreeable 
prospects  to  the  eye,  and  furnish  every 
necessary,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
life.  Give  us  com  and  grass,  and  what 
shall  w(B  want  for  food  ? 
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H.  Let  me  see  ^ what  should  we 
have?  There's  bread  and  flour  for 
puddings. 

G.  Ay,  and  milk,  for  you  know  cows 
live  on  grass  f^nd  hay — so  there's  cheese 
and  butter,  and  all  things  that  are  made 
of  milk. 

T.  Ami  are  there  not  all  kinds  of 
meat  too,  and  poultry  ?  And  then  for 
drink,  there  are  beer  and  ale,  which  are 
made  from  barley.  For  all  these  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  grasses. 

G.  Then  I  am  sure  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  the  grasses. 

T.  Well — let  us  now  walk  home* 
wards.  Some  time  hence  you  shall 
make  a  collection  of  all  the  kinds  of 
grasses,  and  learn  to  know  them  from 
each  other4 


fd  matttu  £vtsm(^. ' 


A  TEA  LECTURE. 

Tutor — Pupil. 

Tut.  Come — the  tea  is  ready-  Lay 
by  yoiit  b&6k,  and  let  us  tsilk  a  Httfe — 
You  h^<^e  assisted  itt  tea-making  d  great 
fWariy  tinfi6S,  sffi'd  yet  1  dare  say  you 
fiev^t  Cttnsidefed  what  kind  of  art  ope- 
i:atiofi  it  ^laft, 

P^up.  Afi  Ojiferafioti  of  Cookery^^is 
it  not  ? 

Tut.  Yoil  riiay  caH  it  so ;  but  it  is 
pl^opetiy  an  dpefatioti  of  chemistry. 

Pup.  Of  chetnisti^y !  I  thought  that 
had  beefi  a  very  deep  sort  of  ft  business* 

Tut.  O— there  are  many  things  ill 
common  life  that  belong  to  the  deepest 
of  sciences.  Making  tea  is  the  chemi- 
cal operation  called  infusion^  which  is, 
when  a  hot  liquor  is  poured  upon   a 


»ij3ptancp  ifl.Ofd^jr  t^.^tfact  siftmeUiumf 
firpm  it-    The  wptpr^  ?^,Qu jsee;,  eXtr^p^ 

jP//p.  Would  jiQt  cold  water  dp  iim 

Tut.  It  woujd,  hut  mpri?  slowly* 
H^at  aajsiists  ^Jjiiost  ^1  li^yj^^  in  ti^eir 
power  .of  e;x.tracting  the  virtues  of 
hfiF^^  and  otb.er  subst^UR^s.  Thu? 
gpod  l)ou§e-wives  were  fp^merly  jused 
tp  h,Qxl  tlieir  tep^,  .in  or,dpr  to.^g^  (dl 
tJie  goodnqss  froiii  it  ,^s  Qcmpm^ly  aa 
possible.  The  greater  heajt  aud  agjut^. 
tjon  of  .hoiliogmake  it  act  moxe  power- 
fully. The  liquor  in  whifih  |i  subst^jpcp 
has  beep  bpikd  is  <:alle,d  9  4mocUfm  of 
tl;at  «utistfinftB. 

P^,.  Jh^n  W0  hft^ .»  ifCpcti^P  .qf 
mutton  at  diimftr  tp^d^f,. 

y^/,  Webad— 'b^Qtb  is  »  decoctipn, 
and  so  are  gruel  and  barley-water.  Jftvit 
when  ^^  libiii^  is  jput  jkoMftej?  in^.qold 
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liquor,  it  is  called  maceration.  The 
ingredients  of  which  ink  is  mdde  are 
macerated.  In  all  these  cases,  you  see, 
the  whole  substance  does  not  mix  with 
the  liquor,  but  only  part  of  it.  The 
reason  is,  that  part  of  it  is  soluble  in 
the  liqyor,  and  part  not. 

Pup.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tliat? 

Tw/.  Solution  is  when  a  solid  put  into 
a  fluid  entirely  disappears  in  it,  leaving 
the  liquor  clear.  Thus  when  I  throw 
this  lump  of  sugar  into  my  tea,  you  see 
it  gradually  wastes  away  till  it  is  all 
gone,  and  then  I  can  taste  it  in  every 
single  drop  of  my  tea  ;  but  the  tea  is 
as  clear  as  before. 

Pup.  Salt  would  do  the  same. 

Tut.  It  would.  But  if  I  were  to 
throw  in  a  lump  of  chalk,  it  would  lie 
undissolved  at  the  bottom. 

Pup.  But  it  would  make  the  water 
white. 

Tut.  True,  while  it  was  stirred  j  and 


tbeti  it  would  be  a  d^ffwion.  But  vfhB» 
the  chalk  was  thus  mixed  with  the 
liquor,  it  would  lose  its  transpareneyf 
and  not  recover  it  again,  till  by  dtand^ 
ing,  the  chalk  had  all  subsidedy'and: 
.  left  the  liquor  as  it  was  be&re. 

Pupil.  How  is  the  cream  mixed 
with  the  tea  ? 

Tut.  Why,  that  is  only  diffused,  for 
M  takes  away  the  transparency,  of  the 
tea.  Bnt  the  particles  of  cream  being 
finer  and  lighter  than  those  of  chalk,  it 
remains  longer  united  with  the  liquor. 
However,  in  time  the  cream  would  se- 
parate too,  and  rise  to  the  top,  leaving 
tiie  tea  clear.  Now,  suppose  you  had; 
a  mixture  of  sugar,  salt,  chalk,  and 
tea-leaves,  and  were  to  throw  it  into 
water,  either  hot  or  cold; — ^what  would 
be  the  effect  ? 

Pup.  The  sugar  and  salt  would  be 
dissolved  and  disappear.  TbeteaJeav^ 
would  yield  their  colour  and  taste.  The 
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dblkr— I  do  i«0t  know  yfAmt  would  he^ 
come  o^'  thert* 

,  Tnt.>  Why,  if  the  mixturewere  stirred, 
tlte  diaik  would  be  ditfosed  thi  ougb  it, 
^tad  make  it  turbid  m  muddy ;  but  on. 
standing,  it  would  leave  it  iwebanged. 

JPtqi,  Then  tii^re  wiwaiid  remain  at 
bottom  the  chalk  and  tea-IeaveB« 

Tut.  Yes*  The  clear  Kquor  would 
contam  iasokUion  sidt,  sugar,  and  those 
particles  of'  the  tea^  in  which  its  colour 
andtasOeconsisted}  the  remainder  of  t^e 
tea  and  the  chaVk  would  lie  undissolved. 

Pup.  Then  I  suppose  tea-leaves, 
sifter  the  teai  is  made,  are  Kghter  than 
at  iirst. 

Tut.  Undouibtedly,  If  taken- out  and 
dried  they  Would  be  found  to  have  lost 
paa?t  of  tiitiT  weight,  and  the  wateif 
would  have  gained  it.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  an^  extremely  small  ppr- 
'tion  of  a  substance  which  is  soluble, 
but  it  is  that  in- whicb  ita  most  remark- 
able qualities  residue.     Thus  a  small 


ajtrong  &wom  to  a  laif^e  ifoatitlty  oi 
liquid,  with  very  little  toss  lof  weigJM;. 

Pc(p.  Will  dil  liquors  ikRoIve  the 
tame  tbijig$  ? 

T^/^  By  iK>  m^&am.  Miny  diasdire 
in  water,  that  will  n^tin  spirit  iof  wme( 
and  the  contrary.  Aad  up<ni  this  dif- 
ference mmy  curious  m^lttj&tB  in  tht 
Wt8  acre  founded,  Thn^  ^rii  vamiah  is 
SMde  of  e  Boluticm  of  wxmiB  igums  or 
resins  in  stpiriits  that  will  noit^idsolTein 
water*  Thepefore,  whe»  it  h&&  been 
laid  over  any  surifk^  with  a  hrmk^  and 
is  4>econQQ  d/y,  the  raio  or  moisture  of 
the  air  .wiJJ  not  a^Bfect  it.  This  is  the 
case  ynih  \he  beautiful  vianitsh  fadd 
upon  ct«che$.  On  the  otiher  band*  tb^ 
yarnish  leii  by  gum  water  could  not 
be  wasfeed  off  by  spirits. 

Pup.  I  renajember  when  I  aatde  f  umr 
wat-er,  upon  ^ettie^  tbe  eup  m  a  wan» 
plaide,  it  aU  diied  0way,  and  left  the 
H  2 
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gum  just  as  it  was  before.  Would  the 
same  happen  if  I  had  sugar  or  salt  dis- 
solved in  water  ?  . 

7\^t.  Yes»  upon  exposing  the  solu- 
tion to  warmth,  it  would  dry  away,  and 
you  would  get  back  your  salt  and  sugar 
in  a  solid  state  as  before. 

Pup.  But  if  I  were  to  do  so  with  a 
cup  of  tea,  what  should  I  get  ? 

Ttit.  Not  tea-leaves,  certainly !  But 
your  question  requires  a  little  previous 
explanation.  It  is  the  property  of  heat 
to  make  most  things  fly  off  in  vapour, 
which  is  called  evaporatiorif  or  eshala- 
tion.  But  this  it  does  in  very  different 
degrees,  to  different  substances.  Some 
are  very  easily  made  to  evaporate; 
others  very  difficultly;  and  others  not  at 
all  by  the  most  violent  Are  we  can  raise. 
Fluids  in  general  are  easily  evaporable; 
but  not  equally  so.  Spirit  of  wine  flies 
off  in  vigour  much  sooner  than  water; 
so  that  if  you  had  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
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by  applying  a  gentle  ])eat  you  m^ht 
drive  ofi*  ^1  the  spirit,  a«d  leav4$  the 
water  pur<e.  W^t^r,  ^ain,  is  mone 
evsipombla  thao  oil.  Some  fiolid  %ub<- 
stanpes  Are  mueb  du&posad  to  evaporate^ 
Thus,  sfl»eUiiQg  salts  *by  a  Httle  hai4 
may  entirely  be  drivep  Away  in  the  air» 
But  in  general,  soUds  are  more  ^ied 
than  fluids;  and  therefore  when  asoUd 
IB  dissolyed  in  ^  fluid,  it  may  commonly 
be  recovered  again  by  evaporation,  B|y 
this  operation  common  &alt  is  gotfro^i 
8ea*^ater  and  salt  ^prings^  both  artifi^ 
cially,  and  iii  hot  countries  by  the  nar 
tural  heat  of  the  sun*  When  the  water 
is  no  more  than  is  just  sufficient  to  dis*- 
3oive  the  salt,  it  is  called  a  saturcfted  so- 
baimf  and  on  evafiorating  the  water 
farther,  the  salt  begins  iJO  separate 
farming  little  regular  masses  ealled 
crystals,  Sugar  may  be  made  in  lik<e 
manner  io  form  crystal^  and  tl^en  it  is 
SHf^Hcandy* 

h3 
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P«p.     But  what  is  a  sirup? 

Tut.  That  is,  when  so  much  sugar  is 
dissolved  to  sensibly  to  thicken  the 
liquor,  but  not  to  separate  from  it.  WeU 
—now  to  your  question  about  tea.  On 
exposing  it  to  considerable  heat,  those 
fine  particles  in  which  its  flavour  con- 
sists, being  as  volatile  or  evaporable  as 
the  water,  would  fly  off^  along  with  it ; 
and  when  the  liquor  came  to  dryness, 
there  would  be  left  only  those  particles 
in  which  its  roughness  and  colour  con- 
sist. This  would  make  what  is  called 
an  contract  of  a  plant. 

Pup.  What  becomes  of  the  water 
that  evaporates  ? 

Tut.  It  ascends  into  the  air,  and 
unites  with  it.  But  if  in  its  way  it  be 
stopped  by  any  cold  body,  it  is  row- 
densedf  that  is,  it  returns  to  the  state 
of  water  again.  Lift  up  the  lid  of  the 
tea-pot,  and  you  will  see  water  col- 
lected on  the  inside  of  it,  which  is  con- 
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densed  steam  from  the  hot  tea  beneath. 
Hold  a  spoon  or  knife  in  the  way  of 
the  steam  which  bursts  out  from  the 
spout  of  the  tea-ketUC)  and  you  will 
find  it  immediately  covered  with  drops. 
This  operation  of  turning  a  fluid  into 
vapour,  and  then  condensing  it,  is 
called  distillation.  For  this  purpose,  the 
vessel  in  which  the  liquor  is  heated  is 
closely  covered  with  another  called  the 
head,  into  i^hich  the  steam  rises  and  is 
condensed.  It  is  then  drawn  off  by 
means  of  a  pipe  into  another  vessel 
called  the  receiver.  In  this  way  all 
sweet-scented  and  aromatic  liquors  are 
drawn  from  fragrant  vegetables,  by 
means  of  water  or  spirits.  The  fragrant 
part  being  very  volatile,  rises  along 
with  the  steam  of  the  water  or  spirit, 
and  remains  united  with  it  after  it  is 
condensed.  Rose-water,  and  spirit  of 
lavender,  are  liquors  of  this  kind. 
Pup.    Then  the  water  collected  on 
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the  inside  pf  the  tea-pot  li4  db^OMld 
tuve  the  fragrance  of  the  tea. 

TtU.  It  sliould— but  unless  tbe  tea 
were  fine,  you  could  scarcely  perceive 
it.  , 

Pup,  I  think  I  have  heard  of  makijBg 
salt-water  fresli  by  distilling. 

7m/.  Yes,  That  is  an  old  discoveiy 
lately  revived.  The  salt  in  sea^water* 
bding  of  a  fixed  nature^  doe^  not  rise 
with  the  steam  J  aud  therefore,  on  con^ 
densing  the  steamt  the  water  is  found 
to  be  freah«  And  this  indeed  is  the 
metlu>d  nature  employs  in  raising  water 
by 'exhalation  from  the  ocean,  which 
collecting  in  clouds,  is  condiensed  in 
the  cold  regions  of  the  air,  wd  £atU$ 
down  in  rain. 

But  our  tea  is  done;  30  we  will 
now  put  an  end  to  our  chemical  hc^ 
ture. 

Pup.  But  is  this  real  ofaemistry  ? 

Tut.  Y^itis* 
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Pup.  Why,  I  understand  it  all  with- 
out any  difficulty. 

Tut.  I  intended  you  should. 


THE  KIDNAPPERS- 

Mr-  B.  was  accustomed  to  read  in 
the  evening  to  his  young  folks  some 
select  story,  and  then  ask  them  in  turn 
what  they  tliought  of  it-  From  the  re- 
flections they  made  on  these  occasions, 
he  was  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of 
their  dispositions,  and  was  led  to  throw 
in  remarks  of  his  own,  by  which  their 
hearts  and  understandings  might  be  im- 
proved. One  night  he  read  the  follow- 
ing narrative  from  ChurchiWs  Voyages. 

«*  In  some  voyages  of  discovery  made 
from  Denmark  to  Greenland,  the  sailors 
were  instructed  to  seize  some  of  the 
natives  by  force  or  stratagem,  and  bring 
them  away.     In  consequence  of  these 
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orders,  several  ^Greenlapdejm  wer-e  Itid* 
napped  and  brought  to  I>enioark«T-^ 
Though  tkey  were  treated  there  with 
kindness,  the  poorwretches  were  always 
melancholy,  and  were  observed  fre- 
quently to  turn  their  faces  towards  the 
north,  and  sigh  bitterly.  They  made 
several  attempts  to  escape,  by  putting 
out  to  sea  in  their  little  caaojes  which 
had  been  brought  with  them.  One  of 
them  had  got  as  far  as  thirty  leagues 
from  land  before  he  was  overtaken.  It 
was  remarked,  that  this  poor  man, 
wheoever  he  met  a  woman  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  used  to  utter  a  deep  sigh  i 
whence  it  was  conjectured  that  he  had 
left  a  wife  and  child  behind  him.  They 
all  pined  away  one  after  another,  arid 
died  miserably/* 

Now,  Edward  (said  h^^)  what  is  your 
opinion  .of  this  story? 

Edward.  Poor  creatures !  I  thmk  it 
was  very  barbarous  to  take  tbem  from 
home. 


A^.  B.  It  was  indeed  ! 

Ed.  Have  civilized  nations  any  rigft( 
to  behave  so. to  savages? 

Mr.  B.  I  think  you  may  readily  an- 
swer that  question  yourself.  Suppose 
you  were  a  savage — what  would  be 
your  opinion  ? 

Ed.  I  dare  say  I  should  think,  it 
very  wrong*  But  can  savages  think 
aboat  right  and  wrong  as  we  do  ? 

Mr.  B.  Why  not?  are  they  not 
men? 

Ed.  Yes — but  not  like  civilized  men, 
^re!    • 

Mr.'^B.  I  know  no  important  differ- 
ence between  ourselves  and  those  peo- 
ple we  are  pleased  to  call  savage,  but 
in  tiie  degree  of  kiiowledge  and  virtue 
possessed  by  each.  And  I  believe  many 
individuals  among  the  Greenfenders,  as 
welf  as.  other  unpoKshed  people,  exceed 
in  these  respects*  many  among  us.  In 
the  present  case,  T  am  sure  the  Danish 
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sailonf  showed  themselves  the  grefttei|t 
savages. 

Ed.  But  what  did  they  take  away 
the  Greenlanders  for  ? 

Mr.  B.  The  pretence  was,  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  be  instructed  in  a 
Christian  country,  and  then  sent  back 
to  civilize  their  countrymen. 

Ed.  And  was  not  that  a  good  thing  ? 

Mr.  B.  Certainly— if  it  were  done  by 
proper  means ;  but  to  attempt  it  by  an 
act  of  violence  and  injustice  could  not 
be  right ;  for  they  could  teach  them  no- 
thing so  good  as  their  example  was  bad: 
and  the  poor  people  were  not  likely  to 
learn  willingly  from  those  who  had 
begun  with  injuring  them  so  cruelly. 

Ed.  I  remember  Capt.  Cook  brought 
over  somebody  from  Otaheit^ ;  and  poor 
Lee  Boo  was  brought  here  from  the 
Pelew  Islands.  But  J  believe  they  both 
came  of  their  own  accord. 

Mr.  B.  They  did.  And  it  is  a  great 
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]^tiof  of  tli€  better  way  of  thinking  of 
modern  voyagers  than  of  former  ones, 
that  they  do  not  consider  it  as  justifiable 
to  use  violence  even  for  the  supposed 
benefit^of  the  people  tkey  visit. 

Ed^  I  have  read  of  taking  possession 
of  a  newly  discovered  country  by  setting 
up  the  king's  standard,  or  some  such 
ceremony,  though  it  was  full  of  inha- 
bitants. 

Mr.  B.  Such  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom ;  and  a  more  impudent  ntockery 
of  all  right  and  justice  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. Yet  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
18  the  title  by  which  European  nations 
claim  the  greatest  part  of  their,  foreign 
settlements. 

Ed.  And  mi^t  not  the  natives  drive 
them  out  again,  if  they  were  able  ? 

Mr.  B.  1  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
why  they  might  notj  for  force  can 
never  give  right. 

VOL.  u.  I 
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Now,  Harry y  teff  me  what  you  think 
<>f  the  story. 

Harry,  t  thiilk  it  very  strange  that 
people  should  want  to  go  back  to  such 
a  cold  dismal  place  as  Greenland. 

Mr.  B.  Why  what  country  do  you 
love  best  in  all  the  world  ? 
^      H.  England*  to  be  sure  ! 

Mr.  B.  But  England  is  by  no  means 
the  warmest  and  finest  countr)\  Here 
are  no  grapes  growing  in  the  Selds,  nor 
oranges  in  the  woods  a;rid  hedges,  as  ' 
there  are  in  more  southern  climates. 
'  H.  1  should  like  them  very  well,  to 
be  sure — but  then  England  is  ray  own 
native  country,  where  you  and  mamma 
'•and  all  ray  friends  live.  Besides,  it  is 
a  very  pleasant  country,  too. 

Mr.  B.  As  to  your  first  reason,  you 
must  be  sensible  that  the  Greenlander 
can  say  just  the  same ;  and  the  poor 
fellow  who  left  a  wife   and   children 
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J>^ind  must  have  had  the  atronge^  of 
^  all  ties  to  make  him  wish  to  xetura^ 
Do  you  think  I  shonjld  be  easy  to  be 
separated  from  all  of  you  ? 

jy.  No— and  1  am  sure  we  should 
not  be  easy,  neither. 

Mr.  B.  Home,  my  dear,  wherever 
it  i§,  is  the  spot  towards  which  a  good 
heart  is  the  .most  strongly  djawn.  Xhea, 
as  for  the  pleasantness  of  a  place,  that 
all  depends  upon  habit.  The  Giseeu- 
Jander,  being  accustomjed  to  the  wa;y  of 
Jiving,  and  all  the  objects  of  his  ow» 
country,couJd  not  relish  any  other  so 
well.  He  loved  whale-fat  and  seal  as 
well  as  you  can  do  pudding  and  beef.  , 
He  thought  rowing  his  little  boat  amid 
the  boisterous  waves,  pleasanter  employ- 
ment than  driving  a  plough  or  a  cart. 
He  fenced  against  the  winter's  cold  by 
warm  clothing  \  and  the  long  night  of 
many  weeks,  which  you  would  think  so 
gloomy,  was  to  him  a  season  of  ease 
i2 
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and  festivity  in  his  habitation  under 
ground.  It  is  a  very  kind  and  wise 
dispensation  of  Providence,  that  every 
part  of  the  world  is  rendered  the  most 
agreeable  to  those  who  live  in  it. 

Now,  little  Manfy  what  have  you 
to  say? 

Mary.  I  have  only  to  say,  that  if 
they  were  to  offer  to  carry  me  away 
from  home,  I  would  scratch  their  eyes 
out! 

Mr.  j^.  Well  said,  my  girl !  stand 
up  for  yourself.  Let  nobody  run  away 
with  you — against  your  will. 

Mary.  That  I  won't. 
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THE  FARM -YARD  JOURNAL. 
DEAR  TOM, 

$iNC£  we  panted  at  the  breaking  up^ 
I  hsLve  beea)  for  izK>$t  of  the  tiine  at  a 
pleasaiH:  farm  m  Hertfordshire^  wher^ 
I  have  employed  myself  in  rambliq^ 
about  the  country  and  a6$i8ting,  aa  well 
as  I  couldy  in  the  work  goiug  on  at  home 
and  in  the  fields.  On  wet  days,  and  in 
the  evenings,  I  have  amused  myself 
with  keeping  a  journal  of  all  the  gre^t 
events  that  have  happened  among  us ; 
and  hoping  that  when  you  are  tired  of 
the  bustle  of  your  busy  town,  you  may 
receive  some  eateitainment  from  com* 
paring  our  transactions  with  youri^  X 
have  copied  out  for  your  perusal  i^ue  of 
the  days  in  my  memorapdwm  bpok. 
I  3 
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Pray  let  me  know  in  return  what  you 
are  doing,  and  believe  me, 

Your  very  affectionate  friend, 

HaeUFarm.  RiCHARD    MaRKWELL. 

JOURNAL. 

June  10th.  Last  night  we  had  a 
dreadfiil  alarm.  A  violent  scream  was 
heard  from  the  hen-roost ;  the  geese  all 
set  up  a  cackle,  and  the  dogs  barked. 
Ned,  the  boy  who  lies  over  the  stable, 
jumped  up,  and  ran  into  the  yard,  when 
he  observed  a  fox  galloping  away  with 
a  chicken  in  his  mouth,  and  the  dogs 
in  full  chase  after  him.  They  could  not 
overtake  him,  and  soon  returned.  Upon 
further  examination,  the  large  white 
cock  was  foimd  lying  on  the  ground  all 
bloody,  with  his  comb  torn  almost  offi 
and  his  feathers  all  ruffled,  and  the 
speckled  hen  and  three  chickens  lay 
dead  beside  him.  The  cock  recovered, 
but  appeared  tfefribly  frightened.     It 
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seems  that  the  fox  had  jumped  over 
the  garden  hedge,  and  then  crossing 
part  of  the  yard  behind  the  straw,  had 
crept  into  the  hen-roost  through  a 
broken  pale.  John  the  carpenter  was 
sent  for,  to  make  all  fast,  and  prevent 
the  like  mischief  again. 

Early  this  morning  the  brindled  cow 
was  delivered  of  a  fine  bull  calf  Both 
are  likely  to  do  well.  The  calf  is  to  be 
fattened  for  the  butcher. 

The  duck-eggs  that  were  sitten  upon 
by  the  old  black  hen  w^re  hatched  this 
day,  and  the  ducklings  all  directly  ran 
into  the  pond,  to  the  great  terror  of 
the  hen,  who  went  round  and  round, 
clucking  with  all  her  might  in  order  to 
call  them  out,  but  they  did  not  regard 
her.  An  old  drake  took  the  little  ones 
under  his  care,  and  they  swam  about 
very  merrily. 

As  Dolly  this  morning  was  milking 
the  new  cow  that  was  bought  atthe  fair. 
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Bke  kicked  with  her  hind-legs,  aOL4 
.threw  .dowja  the  milk  pail,  ^t  the  sam^ 
itime  kjiQckit^  DoMj  oft*  lie;-  stool  into 
the  dirt.  For  this  offeuce  the  cow  wa9 
sentenced  to  have  her  head  fastened  tp 
the  rack,  ^od  her  legs  tied  together. 

A  kite  was  observed  to  hover  n  iQfig 
while  over  the  yard  with  an  iutentioa  of 
carrying  off  so.i»e  of  the  yonlfig  chickens, 
hjjit  th^ehens  caUed  their  broods  together 
under  their  wings^  and  tbe  cocks  put 
thewselv^es  in  order  of  battle,  so  that 
the  kite  w^  disappointed*  At  length 
pae  (Aiicken,  not  minding  its  mother^ 
bpt  straggUng  heedlessly  to  a  distance^ 
was  descried  by  the  kite,  who  made  s^ 
sudden  swoop,  and  seized  it  in  his  talons* 
The  chicken  cried  out,  and  the  cockjsf 
aiid  ben3  all  screamed ;  when  Ip  Rh% 
the  farmer's  sp»,  who  saw  the  attack, 
snatched  up  a  loaded  gun,  and  just  j^ 
the  kite  w^  flying  oft*  with  his  prey 
ftred  ^pd  brqugbt  him  dead  to  tim 
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ground,  along  with  the  poor  chicken, 
who  was  killed  in  the  fall.  The  dead 
body  of  the  kite  was  nailed  up  against 
the  wall,  by  way  of  warning  to  his 
wicked  comrades. 

In  the  forenoon  we  \^ere  alarmed 
with  strange  noises  approaching  us, 
and  looking  out  we  ^aw  a  number  of 
people  with  frying-pans,  warming-pans, 
tongs,  and  pokers,  beating,  ringing, 
and  making  all  possible  din.  We  soon 
discovered  them  to  be  our  neighbours 
of  the  next  farm,  in  pursuit  of  a 
awarm  of  bees  which  was  hovering  in 
the  air  over  their  heads.  The  bees  at 
length  alighted  on  the  tall  pear-tree  in 
our  orchard,  and  hung  in  a  bunch 
from  one  of  the  boughs.  A  ladder  was 
got,  and  a  man  ascending  with  gloves 
on  his  hands,  and  an  apron  tied  over 
h]6  head,  swept  them  into  a  hive  which 
was  rubbed  on  the  inside  with  honey 
and  sweet  herbs.  But  as  he  was  de* 
scending,  some   bees  which  had  got 


.^^der  bis  ^lov^es  sfw^  him  ia  )3uch  # 
wanner,  that  iie  haa^ly  ithre^  ^Qtm 
Ijie  hl^e,  upon  wUch  the  gi>editer  pint 
^f  the  thees  £dll  out,  ^nd  bogs^u  in  ^ 
rage  to  fly  among  the  cmwdj  anfl 
^tidH^  aU  W'bcAn  tbiey  lit  upon.  Away 
^c^mpered  the  peo|ile,  the  wodta^ 
sb^ilekii;^^  the  children  roari^;  and 
poor  Adivm,  who  had  held  the  him^ 
was  assailed  so  furioiusly,  that  hj^  w^ 
obliged  to  thjpow  himsek  o^  tfee  grou  nd^ 
and  creep  ^vinder  the  gooseberry  bwhes> 
At  length  the  bees  began  to  return  to 
the  hive,  in  which  the  que;en  bee  had 
remained;  and  after  a  while,  ^Ib^aag 
quietly  settled,  a  cloth  was  throsi«i 
over  it,  ai?4  the  swvm  was  carried 
homer 

About  nooi?,  three  pigs  bi^oke  intp 
thegar4ien,  wJfeere  tbiey  were  rioting 
up»Qjn  the  qarrots  p,nd  ft^naitps,  ajad  doing 
a  ^reat  deal  of  linisqhiief  »by  tra«nplixig 
the  beds  ai^d  rooting  g|>  the  pljants  with 
their  snoujlis }  wh^n  they  were  spied  by 


#ld  Tawz^P  the  masUifl^  who  ra«  amottg 
rtjeiti,-  attd  teyirtg  hoM'  of  tll6i#  long 
4tas  wieh  Kfe  t!eetb>  made  them  squeal- 
most  dismally,  and  get  out  of  the  gar- 
den as?  fkst  as  tWy  could. 

Roger  thfeplbiigbman;  When  he  cai^ 
for  his  diniier,  broo^t  \Mord  that  h^ 
&ad  Recovered  a  paA^tridge^s  nest  with 
sixteen  eggs  in  the  home  field.  Upon 
which  the  f armei?  went  out  and  broke 
t^em  ail ;  saying,  that  he  did  not  choose 
to  I'ear  bi*ds  upon  his  corn,  which  be 
was  not  allowed  to  catch,  but  must 
leave  to  some  qtiaiified  sportisman,  who 
would  besides  break  down  his  fem^ 
m  the  pursuit. 

A  sheep-washing  was  held  this  day 
at  the  mill-poolj  when  seven  score  were 
wdi  washed^  and  thett  penned  in  the 
high  meadow  to  dry.  Many  ctf  thei*i' 
iftadi^  gi^eat  resifiptaiice  at  being  thrown 
iBto  the  water ;  and  the  old  ram  tieidg 
A-agged  fco  the  brink  by  a  boy  at  each 
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horn,  and  a  third  pushii^  behind,  by  i^ 
sudden  ^ring  threw  two  of  thepa  inta 
the  water,  to  the  great  diversioii  of  the 
spectators. 

Towards  the  dusk  of  the  evenings 
the  squire's  mongrel  greyhound,  which 
had  been  long  suspected  of  worrying: 
sheep,  was  caught  in  the  fact.  He  had 
killed  two  lambs,  and  was  making  a 
hearty  meal  upon  one  of  them,  when  he 
was  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  th& 
shepherd's  boy,  and  directly  leaped  the 
hedge  and  made  off.  The  dead  bodies 
were  taken  to  the  squire's,  with  an  in- 
dictment of  wilful  murder  against  the 
dog.  But  when  they  came  to  look  for 
the  culprit,  he,  was  not  to  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  premises,  an.d  is  sup- 
posed to  have  fled  his  country  through 
a»isciousness  of  his  heinous  offence. 

Joseph,  who  sleeps  in  the  garret  at 
the  old  end  of  the  house,  after  having 
been  some  time  in  bed,  came  down  stail*s 
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in  his  shirt,  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  fright- 
ened the  maids,  who  were  going  up«  It 
was  some  time  before  he  could  tell  what 
was  the  matter ;  at  length  he  said  he 
had  heard  some  dreadful  hoises  over 
kead,  which  he  was  sure  must  be  made 
by  some  ghost  or  evil  spirit ;  nay,  he 
thought  he  had  seen  something  mov.» 
ing,  though  he  owned  he  durst  hardly 
lift  up  his  eyes.  He  concluded  with 
declaring,  that  he  would  rather  sit  up 
all  night  in  the  kitchen  than  go  to  hift 
room  again.  The  maids  were  almost 
as  much  alarmed  as  he,  and  did  nolle 
know  wliat  to  do ;  but  the  master  over- 
hearing their  talk,  came  out  and  insisted 
upon  their  accompanying  him  to  the 
spot,  in  order  to  search  iato  the  affair. 
They  all  went  into  the  garret,  and  for  a 
while  heard  nothing ;  when  the  master 
ordered  the  candle  to  be  taken  away, 
and  every  one  to  keep  quite  stUl.  Jo- 
seph and  the  maids  stuck  close  to  each 

VOL.  II.  K 
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other,  and  trembled'  every  litub.  At 
fengljh  a  kind  of  gtoanitig  or  snoring  be- 
gan to  be  heard  which  grew  louder  and 
knider,  with  intervals  of  a  strange  sort 
of  hissmg,  "  Thiat's  it  !**'  whispered 
Jteseph,  drawing  back  towards  the  door 
^—the  rtiafids  were  ready  to  sink';  arid' 
even  the  farmer  himself  was  a  little  dis- 
concerted. The  noise  seemed' to  come 
from  the  rafters  near  the  thatch.  In  a 
^hile,  a  glimpse  of  moon-light  shining 
through  a  hole  at  the  place,  plainly  dis- 
covered the  shadow  of  something  stif- 
rmg ;  and'^'on  looking  intently,  some- 
thinglike feathers  wereper6eived.  The 
Armer  now  began  to  suspect  what  the* 
case  was;  and  ordering  up  a  short  lad- 
der, bid  Joseph  climb  to  the  Spot,  and 
thrust  his  hand  into  flie  hole.  This^  he 
did  rather  unwilfingiy,  antf  soon  drew 
it  back,  crying  Ibudly  that  it  was  bit. 
However,  gathering  courage,  he  put  it 
in  again,  and  pulled  out  a  large  white' 


owlj  appthex  at  the  aamje  tiixie  beii^ 
heard  to  fly  away.  The  cause  of  ibk 
alarm  w^3  xiow  j^aade  clear  euough ; 
and  poor  Joseph,  after  being  heai;tily 
jeered  by  the  .maids,  though  they  ha4 
bejen  as  much  frightened  as  he,  sneaked 
into  bed,  ajod  the.  house  soon  became 
,  quiet. 


ON  MANUFACTURES. 

Father— Henry. 

Hen.  My  dear  father,  you  observed 
the  other  day  that  we  had  a  great  mauy 
manufactures  in  England.  Pray  what 
is  a  Manufacture  ? 

Fa.  A  Manufacture  is  something 
mi^e  by  the  hand  of  man.  It  is  derived 
from  two  Latin  words,  manus,  the  hand, 
9>ndfaceref  to  make.  Manufactures  are 
therefore  opposed  to  productions^  which 
latter  are  what  ,the  bounty  of  nature 
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spontaneously  affords  us;  as  fruits,  corn, 
marble. 

Hen.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  corn ;  you  have  often 
made  me  take  notice  how  much  pains 
it  costs  the  farmer  to  plough  his  ground, 
and  put  the  seed  in  the  earth,  and  keep 
it  clear  from  weeds. 

Fa.  Very  true ;  but  the  farmer  does 
not  make  the  corn;  he  only  prepares 
for  it  a  proper  soil  and  situation,  and 
removes  every  hindrance  arising  from 
the  hardness  of  the  ground,  or  the 
neighbourhood  of  other  plants,  which 
might  obstruct  the  secret  and  wonder- 
ful process  of  vegetation  ;  but  with  the 
vegetation  itself  he  has  nothing  to  do. 
It  is  not  his  hand  that  draws  out  the 
slender  fibres  of  the  root,  pushes  up  the 
green  stalk,  and  by  degrees  the  spiky 
ear ;  swells  the  grain,  and  embrowns  it 
with  that  rich  tinge  of  tawny  russet^ 
which  informs  the  husbandman  it  is  time 
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%o  ^ut  ifx  his  sickle  :  nil  jtbis  ppe;ratioi» 
is  performed  without  his  c^re  or  evei> 
kfliowleqlge. 

Hen.  Now  then  I  uucjerstsipd  ;  ooxn 
|S  ^  j^Qdu/Qiion^  and  bread  \&  a  Manu^ 
facture. 

^itz.^Sireajd  is  qextainly,  in  strictiaess 
of  speech,  ^  Manufacture ;  but  we  do 
pot  in  geaeral  apply  the  terip  to  ^ny 
jthic^g  in  which  the  original  nia,terjial  i$ 
&o  little  ch^n^ed.  If  we  waited  to 
l|>&ak  of  bread  philosopbicaHyj  we 
fbould  say,  it  is  a  'preparation  of  cora^ 

flefa.  Is  SMgar  ^,'Mwufacture  ? 

Fa,  No#  for  the  s$xne  reas^an.  Be^ 
wie  which,  I  do  not  recollect  tl^e  teri» 
fcjeing  applied  to  any  article  pf  food.;  1 
.^oppose  froxn  an  idea  that  food  is  of  toa 
perishable  a  naturae,  and  g,e»era}ly  pb- 
)tained  by  ji  process  too^siipple  to  .de^^rvip 
jtb^e  name,  We  sjgty^  .therpforcj  sugar* 
worksi,  pil-niill§j,  cho,cplate-works .}  w.9 
do  not  say  a  beer-mapjifecjtory,  but^ 
K  3 
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brewery ;  but  this  is  only  a  nicety  of 
language,  for  properly  all  those  are 
manufactories,  if  there  is  much  of  art 
and  curiosity  in  the  process. 

Hen.  Do  we  say  a  manufactory  of 
pictures  ? 

Fd.  No ;  but  for  a  different  reason. 
A  picture,  especially  if  it  belong  to  any 
of  the  higher  kinds  of  painting,  is  an 
effort  of  genius.  A  picture  cannot  be 
produced  by  any  given  combinations  of 
canvass  and  colour.  It  is  the  hand,  in- 
deed, that  executes,  but  the  head  that 
works.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  could  not 
have  gone,  when  he  was  engaged  to 
paint  a  picture,  and  hired  workmen, 
the  one  to  draw  the  eyes,  another  the 
nose,  a  third  the  mouth:  the  whole 
must  be  the  painter's  own,  that  parti- 
cular painter's,  and  no  other  ;  and  no 
one  who  has  not  his  ideas  can  do  his 
work.  His  work  is  therefore  fiobler, 
iaf  a  higher  species. 
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Hen.  Pray  give  me  an  instance  of  a 
manufacture. 

Fa,  The  making  of  watches  is  a  ma- 
nufacture :  the  silver,  iron,  gold,  or 
whatever  else  is  used  in  it,  are  produc-* 
tions,  the  materials  of  the  work  ;  but  it 
is  by  the  wonderful  art  of  man  that  they 
are  wrought  into  the  numberless  wheelsi 
and  springs  of  which  this  complicated 
tnachine  is  composed. 

Hen.  Then  i«  there  not  as  much  art 
in  making  a  watch  as  a  picture  ?  Doea 
not  the  head  work  ? 

Fa.  Certainly,  in  the  original  inven- 
tion of  watches,  as  much  or  more,  than 
in  painting ;  but  when  once  invented, 
the  art  of  watch-making  is  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  a  mere  mechanical 
laboiu",  which  may  be  exercised  by  any 
man  of  common  capacity,  according  ta 
certain  precise  rules,  when  made  fami- 
liar to  him  by  practice.  This,  painting 
is  not. 
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ffen,  But*  niy  de^r  fether,  flaaki^  of 
books  surely  requires  a  gjre^Jt  (JeaJ  .of 
thinking  ^nd  study  i  and  yet  I  reipem- 
l?er  UijC  other  day  at  dinner  a  gentkna^-u 
s^id  tha^t  Mr.  Pic*  had  imniifgu:turjed  % 
large  yoUime  in  less  than  ^  fortnight* 

^a.  It  was  meant  tp.cftnyey  a  satirical 
remark  on  his  book,  because  it  \y;a9 
^oippiled  from  other  authors,  ivfim 
whom  he  had  taken  a  page  in  on^  pj^pe* 
?.nd  a  page  in  another  j  so  that  it  was 
not  produced  by  the  labour  of  his  brmo^ 
tut  of  his  hands.  Thus  you  heard  yQy^x 
mother  complain  tljattheLpp.don  c;;eam 
vfdij^mmi^iwtureds  which  w^s  .9' ppiati^4 
and  concise  \Yay  of  sayiqg  that  the  cr^^^i 
was  pot  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  whait  it 
pretended  to  be  j  for  ,cr^am  when  ^e^ 
iuine  is  a  pure  production  )  but  7^\ift}% 
mixed  up  and  adulterated  wijth  flpujr 
and  ijsinglass^  and  I  know  not  what,  ijt 
becpmes  a  Manufa^cture.  It  rwa;^  ^ 
much  as  to  say,  art  has  been  here  w^her^ 
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it  has  no  business;  where  it  is  not  bene.* 
ficialy  but  hurtful.  A  great  deal  of  the 
delicacy  of  language  depends  upon  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  specific 
meaning  of  single  terms,  and  9^  nice 
attention  to  their  relative-  propriety. 

Hen.  Have  all  nations  manufactures? 

Fa.  All  that  are  in  any  degree  culti- 
vated ;  but  it  very  often  happens,  that 
countries  naturally  the  poorest"^  have 
manufactures  of  the  greatest  extent  and 
variety. 

Hen.  Why  so  ? 

Fa.  For  the  same  reason,  I  appre* 
bend,  that  individuals,  who  are  rich 
without  any  labour  of  their  own,  are 
seldom  so  industrious  and  active  as 
those  who  depend  upon  their  own  ex- 
ertions :  thus  the  Spaniards,  who  possess 
the  richest  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the^ 
world,  are  in  want  of  many  conve- 
niences of  life  which  are  enjoyed  in 
Liondon  and  Amsterdam. 


IQO  xinth  evening. 

Hen.  I  cau  comprehend  that^  I  be- 
lieve if  my  uncle  Iredger  were  to  &id 
a  gold  mine  under  his  warehouse,  he 
would  soon  shut  up  shop. 

Ta.  J.  believe  so.  It  is  not,  however^ 
easy  to  establish  Manufactures  in  a  w/;y 
jpoor  nation;  they  require  science  and 
genius  for  their  invention,  art  and  con-  ^ 
:triy^nce  for  their  execution;  ordej^ 
peace,  and  union,  for  their  flourishing  j 
they  require  a  number  of  men  to  com- 
bine together  in  an  undertaking,  and  tQ 
prosecute  it  with  the  rnpst  ^patient  .in- 
dustry;  4:hey  require,  therefore,  laws  and 
^yernmentfor  their  protection.  Ifypu 
see  extensive  Manufactures  in  any  j^slt 
tion,  you  mq.y  he  suxe  it  is  ,a  ciyilized 
nation,  you  may  be  sure  property  is  ac- 
-curately  ascertained  and  protectjed^ 
Th,ey  require  great  expenqes  for  th.eir 
first  estabJishm^qt,  costly  machines,  for 
shortening  moAual  labour,  and  mcuiey  ' 
and  credit   for  purchasing   n^ateri^U 
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from  distant  countries.  There  is  not  a 
single  Manufe^cture  of  Great  Britain 
which  does  not  require,  in  some  p^rt  or 
other  of  its  process,  productions  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  globe,  oils^ 
drugs,  varnish,  quicksilver,  and  the  like^ 
it  requires, therefore,  ships  and  afriendly 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  ta 
transport  commodities,  and  exchange 
productions.  We  could  not  be  a  manu- 
facturing, unless  we  were  also  a  com- 
ihercial  nation.  They  require  time  to 
take  root  in  any  place,  and  their  excel- 
lence often  depends  upon  some  nice 
and  delicate  circumstance  ;  a  peculiar 
quality,  for  instance,  in  the  air  or  watery 
or  some  other  local  circumstance  not 
easily  ascertained!  Thus,  I  have  heard 
tliat  tbe  Irish  women  spin  better  thaa 
the  English,  beciause  the  moister  tem- 
perature of  their  climate  makes  their 
skin  more  soft'  and  their  fingers  more 
flexible:   thus  again  we  cannot  dye  so 
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beautiful  a  scarlet  as  the  French  can, 
though  with  the  same  drugs,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  superior  purity  of  the  air. 
But  though  so  much  is  necessary  for 
Ihe  perfection  of  the  more  curious  and 
complicated  Manufactures,  all  nations 
possess  those  which  are  subservient  to 
the  common  conveniences  of  life — ^the 
loom  and  the  forge,  particularly,  are  of 
the  highest  antiquity. 

Hen.  Yes :  I  remember  Hector  bid» 
Andromache  return  to  her  apartments^ 
and  employ  herself  in  weaving  with  her 
maids :  and  I  remember  the  shield  of 
Achilles. 

Fa.  True :  and  you  likewise  remem* 
ber,  in  an  earlier  period,  the  fine  linen 
of  JEgypt :  and,  to  go  still  higher,  the 
working  of  iron  and  brass  is  recorded 
of  Tubal  Cain  before  the  flood. 

Hen.  Which  is  the  most  important^ 
Manufactures  or  Agriculture  ? 

Fa.  Agriculture  is  themost  necessary^ 
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because  it  is  first  of  all  necessary,  that 
man  should  live;  but  almost  all  the 
enjoyments  and  comforts  of  life  are 
produced  by  manufactures. 

Hen.  Why  are  we  obliged  to  take 
so  much  pains  to  make  ourselves  com- 
fortable? 

Fa.  To  exercise  our  industry.  Na* 
ture  provides  the  materials  for  man. 
She  pours  out  at  his  feet  a  profusion  of 
gems,  metals,  dyes,  plants,  ores,  barks, 
stones,  gums,  wax,  marbles,  woods, 
roots,  skins,  earth,  and  minerals  of 
all  kinds  !  She  has  likewise  given  him 
tools. 

Hen.  I  did  not  know  that  Nature 
gave  us  tools. 

Fa.  No !  what  are  those  two  instru- 
ments you  carry  always  about  with  you, 
^o  strong  and  yet  so  flexible,  so  nicely 
jointed,  and  branched  out  into  five  loni^^ 
taper,  unequal  divisions,  any  of  which. 

VOL.   II.  i- 
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tnay  be  contracted  or  stretched  out  at 
^easufe;  the  extremities  of  which  have 
a  feeling  so  wonderfully  delicate,  and 
-which  are  strengthened  and  defended 
3by  horn  ? 

Hen.  The  hands  ? 

Fa.  Yes*  Man  is  as  much  &uper,tor 
to  the  brutes  in  his  outward  form,  by 
means  of  the  hand,  as  he  is  in  his  mind 
by  the  gifts  of  reason.  The  trunk  of 
the  elephant  comes  perhaps  the  nearest 
to  it  in  its  exquisite  feeling  and  flexi- 
bility (it  is,  indeed,  called  his  hand  in 
Latin,)  and  accordingly  that  animal 
bas  always  been  reckoned  the  wisest 
of  brutes.  When  nature  gave  man 
the  hand,  she  said  to  him^  "exercise 
your  ingenuity,  and  work.*'  As  soon 
as  ever  man  rises  above  the  state  of  a 
savage,  he  begins  to  contrive  and  to 
make  things,  in  order  to  improve  bid 
fcMrlorn  condition :  thus  you  may  rfe- 
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member  Thomson  represents  Industry 
epming  to  the  poor  shivering  wr^tebr 
and  teaching  him  the  arts  of  life  ; 

Taqglit  him  to  chip  the  wood,  and  hew  the  stone^ 
T^l  by  dQgrees  the  fbiish*d  fabric  rose  j 
Tore  ixom  his  Jimbs  the  blood -pollute^  fur. 
And  wrapt  them  in  the  woc^Iy  vestipeot  warm. 
Or  dight  in  glossy  silk  and  flowing  lawn. 

lien.  It  must  require  a  great  deal 
c£  knowledge,  I  suppose,  for  so  many 
curious  works ;  what  kind  of  knowled^ 
is  most  necessary? 

Fa.  There  is  not  any  which  may  not 
be  occasiondly  employed ;  but  the  twa- 
sciences  which  most  assist  the  manu-- 
facti^rer  are  mechanics  and  chemhtry : 
the  one  for  building  mills,  working  of 
n»ne§,  and  in  geri^al  for  constructing^ 
wheelfc  wedges,  pulleys,  &c.  either  to- 
shorten  th^  labour  of  man,  by  per- 
fQrmn[)g  it  in  ]#s$  time,  or  to  perjfom 
what  the  strength  of  man  alone  oouid 
not  accomplish; — ^the  other  in  fusing  and 
L  2 
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working  ores,  in  dying  and  bleaching, 
and  extracting  the  virtues  of  various 
substances  for  particular  uses  :  making 
of  soap,  for  instance,  is  a  chemical 
operation  ;  and  by  chemistry  an  inge- 
nious gentleman  has  lately  found  out 
a  way  of  bleaching  a  piece  of  cloth  in 
€ight  and  forty  hours,  which  by  the 
common  process  would  have  taken  up 
a  great  many  weeks. — You  have  heard 
of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  who  died 
lately.-— 

Hen.  Yes,  1  have  heard  he  was  at 
first  only  a  barber,  and  shaved  people 
for  a  penny  apiece. 

Fa.  He  did  so  ;  but  having  a  strong^ 
turn  for  mechanics,  he  invented,  or  at 
least  perfected  a  machine,  by  which 
one  pair  of  hands  may  do  the  work 
of  twenty  or  thirty ;  and,  as  in  this 
country  every  one  is  free  to  rise  by 
merit,  he  acquired  the  largest  fortune 
in  the  county,  had  a  great  many  hun- 
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dred^  of  workpien  under  his  orde<¥^ 
and  had  leave  givep  him  by  th^  Kutf . 
to  put  Sir  before  his  uame. 

Hen.  Did  that  do  him  any  good  ? 

Fa,  It  pleased  him,  I  suppose,  or  be 
would  not  have  accepted  of  it  ^  ^nd 
ypu  will  allow,  I  imajgine,  that  if  titles  ^ 
are  used,  it  does  honour  to  those  who 
.  bestow  them,  that  they  are  gireu  to 
such  as  have  made  themselves  j^ioticed 
for  something  useful. — Arkwright  u»ed 
to  say,  that  if  he  bad  time  to  perfect 
his  inventions,  he  would  put  a  fleece 
of  wQoJ  into  a  box,  and  it  should  com# 
oqt  brpad  doth.  > 

Men.  What  did  he  mem  by  tliat  ? 
wa§  there  any  fairy  in  the  bo;x  tp  tura 
it  in tp  broad  cloth  with  her  wand  ? 

JFa,   Jle  wa$  assisted  by  the  only- 
fairies  that  ever  had    the  powder  pf 
transformation.  Art  and  Industry  ^  ^, 
meant  that  he  would  contrive  so  man/ 
L  3 
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machines,  wheel  within  wheel,  that  the 
combing,  cardingi  and  other  various 
operations,  should  be  performed  by 
mechanism,  almost  without  the  hand 
of  man. 

Hen.  I  think,  if  I  had  not  been  told^ 
H  should  never  have  been  able  to  guess: 
that  my  coat  came  off  the  back  of  the 
sheep. 

Fa.  You  hardly  would;  but  there 
are  Manufactures  in  which  the  material 
is  much  more  changed  than  in  woollen 
cloth.  What  can  be  meaner  in  appear* 
ance  than  sand  and  ashes  ?  Would  you 
imagine  any  thin^  beautiful  could  be 
made  out  of  such  a  mixture  ?  Yet  the 
furnace  transforms  this  into  that  trans- 
parent crystal  we  call  glass j  than  which 
nothing  is  more  sparkling,  more  bril* 
liant,  more  full  of  lustre.  It  throws 
about  the  rays  of  light  as  if  it  had  life 
and  motion.    ^ 
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Hen.  There  is  a  glass  shop  in  Lon- 
don, which  always  puts  me  in  mind  of 
Aladdin's  palace. 

Fa.  It  is  certain  that  if  a  person 
ignorant  of  the  Manufacture  were  to 
see  one  of  our  capital  shops,  he  would 
think  all  the  treasures  of  Golconda 
were  centred  there,  and  that  every 
drop  of  cut  glass  was  worth  a  prince's 
ransom.— Again,  who  would  suppose, 
on  seeing  the  green  stalks  of  a  plant, 
that  it  could  be  formed  into  a  texture 
so  smooth,  so  snowy- white,  so  firm, 
and  yet  so  flexible  as  to  wrap  round 
the  limbs  and  adapt  itself  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  ?  Who  would 
guess  this  fibrous  stalk  could  be  made 
to  float  in  such  light  undulating  folds 
as  in  our  lawns  and  cambrics  ;s  not  less 
fine,  we  presume,  than  that  transparent 
driapery  which  the  Romans  Called  ventus 
tattilis,  woven  wind? 
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Hen.  I  wonder  how  anjr  body  can 
spin  such  fine  thread. 

JPa.  Their  fingers  must  have  the  touch 
pf  a  spider,  that,  as  Pope  says, 

*'  Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line  ;** 

and  indeed  you  recollect  that  Arachne 
"was  a  spinster.  Lace  is  a  still  finer  pro- 
duction from  flax,  and  is  one  of  those 
in  which  the  original  material  is  most 
improved.  How  many  times  the  price  of 
a  pound  of  flax  do  you  think  that  flax 
will  be  worth  when  made  into  lace  ? 
Hen.  A  great  many  tinaes  I  suppose. 
Fa.  Flax  at  the  best  hand  is  bought 
at  fourteen-pence  a  pound.  They  make 
lace  at  Valenciennes,  in  French  Flan- 
ders, of  ten  guineas  a  yard,- 1  believe 
indeed  higher,  but  we  will  say  tw 
guineas ;  this  yard  of  lace  will  weigh 
probably  not  more  than  half  an  ounce : 
what  is  the  value  of  half  an  ounce  of* 
flax? 
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Hen.  It  comes  to  one  farthing  and 
three  quarters  of  a  farthing. 

Fa.  Right;  now  tell  me  how  many 
times  the  original  value  the  lace  is  worth. 

Hen.  Prodigious !  it  is  worth  576O 
times  as  much  as  the  flax  it  is  made  of. 

Fa.  Yet  there  is  another  material 
that  is  still  more  improveable  than  flax. 

Hen.  What  can  that  be  ? 

Fa.  Iron.  The  price  of  pig-iron  is 
ten  shillings  a  hundred  weight ;  this  is 
not  quite  one  farthing  for  two  ounces  j 
now  you  have  seen  someof  the  beautiful 
cut  steel  that  looks  like  diamonds. 

Hen.  Yes,  I  have  seen  buckles,  and 
pins,  and  watch-chains. 

Fa.  Then  you  can  form  an  idea  of  it: 
but  you  have  seen  only  the  most  com- 
mon sorts.  There  was  a  chain  made 
at  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  sent 
to  France,  which  weighed  only  two 
ounces,  and  cost  I70/.  Calculate  how 
many  times  that  had  increased  its  value. 
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Hen.  Amazing!  it  was  worth  163600 
times  the  value  of  the  iron  it  was  made 
of. 

Fa.  That  is  what  Manufacturers  can 
do }  here  man  is  a  kind  of  a  qreatori 
and,  like  the  great  Creator,  he  may 
please  himself  with  his  work,  and  say  it 
is  good.  In  the  last-mentioned  Manu- 
facture, too,  that  of  steel,  the  English 
have  the  honour  of  excelling  all  the 
world. 

Hen.  What  are  the  chief  Manufac- 
tures of  England  ? 

Fa.  We  have  at  present  a  greater 
variety  than  I  can  pretend  to  enu- 
merate, but  our  staple  Manufacture  is 
woollen  cloth.  England  abounds  in  fin^ 
pastures  and  extensive  downs,  which 
feed  great  numbers  of  sheep  j  hencQ 
our  wool  ha^  always  been  a  valuable 
article  of  trade  ;  but  we  did  not  always 
know  how  to  work  it.  We  used  to 
sell  it  to  the  Flemish  or  Lombards, 
who  wrought  it  into  cloth ;  till  in  the 
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year  1326,  Edward  tite  Third  invite 
some  Flemish  weavers  over  to  teac 
us  the  art;  but  there  was. not  nluc 
made  in  England  till  the  reign  ( 
Henry  the  Seventh.  Manchester  ar 
Birmingham  are  towns  which  hai 
arisen  to  great  consequence  from  sm^ 
beginnings,  almost  within  the  memoj 
of  old  men  now  living ;  the  first  fl 
cotton  and  muslin  goods,  the  secor 
for  cutlery  and  hardwai«,  in  which  v 
at  this  moment  e:xcel  all  Europe.  ( 
late  years  too,  carpets,  beautiful  as  fir 
tapestry,  have  been  fabricated  in  th 
country.  Our  clocks  and  watches  a] 
greatly  esteemed.  The  earthen -wai 
plates  and  dishes,  which  we  all  use  i 
common,  and  the  elegant  set  for  tl 
tea-table,  ornamented  witb  musical  ii 
struments,  which  we  admired  in  oi 
visit  yesterday,  belong  to  a  very  e: 
tensive  manufactory,  the  seat  of  whic 
is  at  Burslem  in  Staffordshire.  Tl 
principal  potteries  there  belong  to  or 
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person,  an  excellent  chemist,  and  a 
man  of  great  taste  ;  he,  in  conjmidion 
with  another  man  of  taste  who  is  since 
dead,  has  made  our  clay  more  valuable 
than  the  finest  porcelain  of  China. 
He  has  moulded  it  into  all  the  forms 
of  grace  and  beauty  that  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  precious  remains  of 
the  Greek  and  Etruscan  artists.  In 
the  more  common  articles  he  has  pen- 
ciled it  with  the  most  elegant  ilesigns ; 
shaped  it  into  shells  and  leaves,  twisted 
it  into  wicker-work,  and  trailed  the 
ductile  foliage  round  the  light  basket. 
He  has  filled  our  cabinets  and  chimney- 
pieces  with  urns,  lamps,  and  vases,  on 
which  are  lightly  traced,  with  the  purest 
simplicity,  the  fine  forms  and  floating 
draperies  of  Herculaneum.  In  short,  he 
has  given  to  our  houses  a  classic  air,  and 
has  made  every  saloon  and  every  din-, 
ing-room  schools  of  taste.  I  should  add 
'hat  there  is  a  great  demand  abroad  for 
lis  elegant  manufacture.     The   Eir- 
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press  of  Russia  has  had  some  magni- 
iicent  services  of  it ;  and  the  other  day 
one  was  sent  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in- 
tended as  a  present  from  him  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  which  cost  a 
thousand  pounds.  Some  morning  you 
shall  go  through  the  rooms  in  the  Lon- 
don  Warehouse. 

Hen.  I  should  like  very  much  to  see 
Manufactures,  now  you  have  told  me 
such  curious  things  about  them. 

Fa.  You  will  do  well !  there  is  much 
more  entertainment  to  a  cultivated  mind 
in  seeing  a  pin  made,  than  in  many  a 
fashionable  diversion  which  young  peo- 
ple half  ruin  themselves  to  attend.  In 
the  mean  time  I  will  give  you  some 
account  of  one  of  the  most  elegant. of 
them,  which  is  paper. 

Hen.  Pray  do,  my  dear  fathei*. 

Fa.  It  shall  be  left  for  another  even- 
ing, however,  for  it  is  now  late.  Good 
night. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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THE  FLYING  FISH. 

The  Flying  Fish,  says  the  fable,  had 
originally  no  wings,  but  being  of  an 
ambitious  and  discontented  temper,  she 
repined  at  being  always  confined  to  the 
waters,  and  wished  to  soar  in  the  air. 
"  If  i  could  fly  like  the  birds,*'  said 
she,  "  I  should  not  only  see  more  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  but  I  should  be 
able  to  escape  from  those  fish  which 
are  continually  pursuing  me,  and  which 
render  my  life  miserable."  She  there- 
fore petitioned  Jupiter  for  a  pair  of 
wings  ;  and  immediately  she  perceived 
her  fins  to  expand.  They  suddenly 
grew  to  the  length  of  her  whole  body, 
and  beliame  at  the  same  time  so  strong 
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as  to  do  the  office  qf  a  pinion.  She 
was  at  first  much  pleased  with  her  new 
powers,  and  looked  with  an  air  of  dis- 
dain on  all  her  former  companions; 
but  she  soon  perceived  herself  exposed 
to  new  dangers.  When  flying  in  the 
air,  she  was  incessantly  pursued  hy  the 
Tropic  Bird  and  the  Albatross;  and 
when  for  safety  she  dropped  into  the 
water,  she  was  so  fatigued  with  her 
flighty  that  she  was  less  able  than  ever 
to  escape  from  her  old  enemies  the  fish. 
Finding  herself  more  unhappy  than  be- 
fore, she  now  b^ged  of  Jupiter  to  recal 
his  present ;  but  Jupiter  said  to  her, 
**  When  I  gave  you  your  wings,  I  well 
knew  th^y  would  prove  a  curse  ;  but 
your  proud  and  restless  disposition 
deserved  this  disappointment.  Now, 
therefore,  what  you  begged  as  a  favour, 
keep  as  a  punishment  !** 
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A  LESSON  IN 
THE  ART  OF  DISTINGUISHING. 

F.  Come  hither,  Charles;  what  is 
that  you  see  grazing  in  the  meadovr 
before  you  ? 

C.  It  is  a  horse. 

jF.  Whose  horse  is  it  ? 

C.  I  do  not  know  j  I  never  saw  it 
before. 

F.  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  horse, 
if  you  never  saw  it  before  ? 

C.  Because  it  is  like  other  horses. 

F.  Are  all  horses  alike,  then  ? 

C.  Yes. 

F.  If  they  are  alike,  how  do  yoa 
know  one  horse  from  another? 

C.  They  are  not  quite  alike. 

F.  But  they  are  so  much  alike,  that 
you  can  easily  distinguish  a  horse  from^ 
a  cow  ? 
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C.  Yes,  ijHjeed. 

jP.  Or  from  a  cabbage  ? 

C.  A  horse  from  a  cabbage !  yes 
surely  I  can. 

F.  Very  well  j  then  let  us  see  if  you 
can  tell  how  a  horse  differs  from  a  cab- 
bage ? 

C.  Very  easily  ;  a  horse  is  alive. 
^     F.  True ;  and  how  is  every  thmg 
called  which  is  alive  ? 

C0  I  believe  all  things  that  are  alive 
are  called  animal$. 

F.  Right  i  but  can  you  tell  me  what 
a  horse  and  a  cabbage  are  alike  in  ? 

C.  Nothing,  I  believe. 

F.  Yes,  there  is  oae  thing  in  which 
the  slenderest  moss  that  grows  upon  the 
wall  is  like  the  greatest  man  or  the 
highest  angeh 

C.  Because  (3od  made  them. 

F.  Yes  J  and  how  do  you  call  every 
thing  that  is  made  ? 

C  A  ci*eature.  ^ 

M  3 
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F.  A  horse*  then,  is  a  creature,  but 
a  living  creature;  that  is  to  say,  an 
animal. 

C.  And  a  cabbage  is  a  dead  creature ;. 
that  is  the  difference. 

F.  Not  so,  neither ;  nothing  is  dead 
that  has  never  been  alive. 

C.  What  must  I  call  it,  then,  if  it  is 
neither  dead  nor  alive  ? 

jF.  An  inanimated  creature;  there  is 
the  animate  and  the  inanimate  creation. 
'  Plants,  stones,  metals,  are  of  the  latter 
class  ;  horses  belong  to  the  former. 

C  But  the  gardener  told  me  some 
of  my  cabbages  "were  dead,  and  some 
were  alive. 

F.  Very  true.  Plants  have  a  vegeta- 
tive \ik^  a  principle  of  growth  and  de- 
cay ;  this  is  common  to  them  with  all 
organized  bodies;  but  they  hiave  not 
sensation,  at  least  we  do  not  know  they 
have — they  have  not  Ufe^  therefore,  in 
the  sense  in  which  animals  enjoy  it. 
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C  A  horse  is  called  an  animal,  then. 

F.  Yes ;  but  a  salmon  is  an  animal, 
and  so  is  a  sparrow  ;  how  will  you  dis* 
tinguish  a  horse  from  these  ? 

C  A  salmon  lives  in  the  water,  and 
ikwims  ;  a  sparrow  flies,  and  lives  in  the 
air. 

F.  I  think  a  salmon  could  not  walk 
upon  the  ground,  eyen  if  it  could  live 
out  of  the  water. 

C.  No,  indeed,  it  has  no  legs. 

JP.  And  a  bird  would  not  gallop  like 
a  horse. 

C.  No  }  it  would  hop  away  upon  its 
two  slender  legs. 

F.  How  many  legs  has  a  horse  ? 

C.  Four. 

F.  And  an  ox  ? 

C  Four  likewise. 

F.  And  a  camel  ?  * 

C.  Four  still 

F.  Do  you  know  any  animals  which 
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live  upon  the  earth  that  have  not  fbur 
legs? 

C.  I  think  not  j  they  have  all  four 
legs }  except  worms  and  insects,  aod 
•such  things. 

F.  You  remember,  I  suppose,  what 
an  animal  is  called  tliat  has  four  legs  j 
you  have  it  in  your  little  books  ? 

C.  A  quadruped. 

F.  A  horse  then  is  a  quadruped :  by 
this  we  distinguish  him  from  birds, 
fishes,  and  insects. 

C-  And  from  mea. 

F.  True;  but  if  you  had  been  talk- 
ing about  birds,  you  would  not  have 
found  it  so  easy  to  distinguish  them. 
.    C.  How  so  ?  a  man  is  not  £it  all  like 
a  bifd. 

F.  Yet  an  ancient  philosopher  could 
find  no  way  to  distinguish  them,  but  by 
calling  m^'U  a  two-legged  animal  mth- 
out  feathers. 
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C.  I  think  he  was  very  silly ;  they  are 
not  at  all  alike,  though  they  have  both 
two  legs. 

JP.  Another  ancient  philosopher,  call- 
ed Diogenes,  was  of  your  opinion.  He 
stripped  a  cock  of  his  feathers,  and 
turned  him  into  the  school  where  Plato, 
that  was  his  name,  was  teaching,  and 
said.  Here  is  Plato^s  man  for  you. 

C.  I  wish  I  had  been  there,  I  should 
have  laughed  very  much. 

F.  Probably.  Before  we  laugh  at 
others,  however,  let  us  see  what  we  can 
do  ourselves.  We  have  not  yet  found 
any  thing  which  will  distinguish  a  hors^ 
from  an  elephant,  or  from  a  Norway 
rat. 

C.  O,  that  is  easy  enough.  An  ele- 
phant is  very  large,  and  a  rat  is  very 
small;  a  horse  is  neither  large  nor 
small. 

F.  Before  we  go  any  further,  look 
what  is  settled  on  the  skirt  of  your  coat. 
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C,  It  is  a  butterfly :  what  a  prodi- 
giously large  one !  I  never  saw  such  a 
one  before. 

F.  Is  it  larger  than  a  rat  think  you  ? 
•  C  No,  that  it  is  not. 

F.  Yet  you  called  the  butterfly  large, 
and  you  called  the  rat  small. 

C.  It  is  very  large  for  a  butterfly. 

F.  It  is  so.  You  see,  therefore,  that 
large  and  small  are  relative  term. 

C.  I  do  not  well  understand  that 
phrase. 

F.  It  means  that  they  have  no  pre- 
cise and  determinate  signification  in 
themselves,  but  are  applied  differently, 
according  to  the  other  ideas  which  you 
join  with  them,  and  the  different  posi- 
tions in  which  you  view  them.  This 
butteifly,  therefore,  is  large^  compared 
with  those  of  its  own  species,  and  smc^il 
compared  with  many  other  species  of 
animals.  Besides,  there  is  no  circum- 
stance which  varies  more  than  the  size 
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of  individuals.  If  you  were  to  give  an 
idea  of  a  horse  from  its  size,  you  would 
certainly  say  it  was  much  bigger  than 
a  dog ;  yet  if  you  take  the  smallest 
Shetland  horse,  and  the  largest  Irish 
greyhound,  you  will  find  them  very 
much  upon  a  par :  size,  therefore,  is 
not  a  circumstance  by  which  you  can 
accurately  distinguish  one  animal  from 
another  ;  nor  yet  is  colour. 

C.  No ;  there  are  black  horses,  and 
bay,  and  white,  and  pied. 

F.  But  you  have  not  seen  that  va- 
riety of  colours,  in  a  hare,  for  instance. 

C-  No,  a  hare  is  always  brown. 

F.  Yet  if  you  were  to  depend  upon 
that  circumstance,  you  would  not  con- 
vey the  idea  of  a  hare  to  a  mountaineer, 
or  an  inhabitant  of  Sibei'ia  ;  for  he  sees 
them  white  as  snow.  We  must,  there- 
fore, find  out  some  circumstances  that 
do  not  change  like  size  and  colour,  and 
I  may  ?idd  shape,   though  they  are  not 
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SO  obvious,  nor  perhaps  so  striking. — 
Look  at  the  feet  of  quadrupeds ;  are 
they  all  alike  ? 

C.  No  :  some  have  long  taper  claws^ 
and  some  have  thick  clumsy  feet  with- 
out claws. 

F.  The  thick  feet .  are  horny ;  are 
they  not? 

C.  Yes,  I  recollect  they  are  called 
hoofs. 

F.  And  the  feet  that  are  riot  covered 
with  horn,  and  are  divided  into  claws, 
are  called  digitated^  from  digitus^  a 
finger;  because  they  are  parted  like 
fingers.  Here,  then,  we  have  one  grand 
division  of  quadrupeds  into  hoqfed  and 
digitated.  Of  which  division  is  the 
horse  ? 

C.  He  is  hoofed. 

F.  There  are  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  horses ;  did  you  ever  know  one 
that  was  not  hoofed  ? 

C  No,  never. 
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F.  Do  you  think  we  run  any  hazard 
of  a  stranger  telling  us,  Sir,  horses  are 
hoofed  indeed  in  your  country,  but  in 
mine,  which  is  in  a  different  climate, 
and  where  we  feed  them  differently, 
they  have  claws  ? 

C.  No  I  dare  say  not. 

F.  Then  we  have  got  something  tp 
our  purpose ;  a  circumstance  easily 
marked,  which  always  belongs  to  the 
animal,  under  every  variation  of  situa- 
tion or  treatment.  But  an  ox  is  hoofed, 
and  so  is  a  sheep;  we  must  distinguish 
still  farther.  You  have  often  stood  by, 
I  suppose,  while  the  smith  was  shoeing 
a  horse.     What  kind  of  a  hoof  has  he? 

C.  It  is  round  and  all  in  one  piece. 

F.  And  is  that  of  an  ox  so  ? 

C.  No,  it  is  divided. 

F.  A  horse,  then,  is  not  only  hoofed 
but  whole-hoofed.  Now  how  many 
quadrupeds  do  you  think  there  are  in 
the  world  that  are  whole-hoofed  ? 

VOL.  II.  N 
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C.  Indeed  1  do  oot  know, 

F.  There  are,  among  all  animals 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  either  in 
tliis  country  or  in  any  other,  only  the 
horse,  the  ass,  and  the  zebra,  which  is 
a  species  of  wild  ass.  Now,  therefore^ 
you  see  we  have  nearly  accomplished 
our  purpose ;  we  have  only  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  ass, 

C.  That  is  easily  done,  I  believe ;  I 
should  be  sorry  if  any  body  could  mis- 
take my  little  horse  for  an  ass. 

F.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  as  you 
imagine ;  the  eye  readily  distinguisli^s 
them  by  the  air  and  general  appearance, 
but  naturalists  have  been  rather  puzzled 
to  fix  upon  any  specific  difference, 
which  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  defi- 
nition. Some  have,  therefore,  fixed 
upon  the  ears,  others  on  the  mane  and 
tail.     What  kind  of  ears  has  an  ass  ? 

C  O,  very  long  clumsy  ears.  Asses* 
ears  are  always  laughed  at. 
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F.  And  the  horse  ? 

C.  The  horse  has  small  ears,  nicely 
turned  and  upright, 

F.  And  the  mane,  is  there  no  differ- 
ence there? 

C.  The  horse  has  a  fine  long  flowing 
mane ;  the  ass  has  hardly  any. 

F.  And  the  tail !  is  it  not  fuller  of 
hair  in  the  horse  than  in  the  ass? 

C.  Yes  ;  the  ass  has  only  a  few  long 
hairs  at  the  end  of  the  tail ;  but  the 
horse  lias  a  long  bushy  tail  when  it  is 
not  cut. 

F.  Which,  by  the  way,  it  is  pity  it 
ever  should.  Now,  then,  observe  what 
particulars  we  have  got.  A  horse  is  an 
ammal  of  the  quadruped  kindy  whole- 
hoofed^  with  short  erect  earSy  a  flowing 
manCy  and  a  tail  covered  in  every  part 
with  long  hairs.  Now  is  there  any 
other  animal,  think  you,  in  the  world, 
Aat  answers  these  particulars? 
N  2 
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C.  I  do  not  know ;  this  does  not  tell 
us  a  great  deal  about  him. 

F.  And  yet  it  tells  us  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  all  the  different  tribes 
of  the  creation  which  we  are  acquainted 
with  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  Do  you 
know  now  what  we  have  been  making? 

a  What? 

F.  A  Definition,  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  definition  to  distinguish  pre- 
cisely the  thing  defined  from  any  other 
thing,  and  to  do  it  in  as  few  terms  as 
possible.  Its  object  is  to  separate  the 
subject  of  definition,  first,  from  those 
with  lyhich  it  has  only  a  general  resem- 
blance, then,  from  those  which  agree 
with  it  in  a  greater  variety  of  particu- 
lars; and  so  on,  till  by  constantly  throw- 
ing out  all  which  have  not  the  qualities 
we  have  taken  notice  of,  we  come  at 
length  to  the  individual  or  the  species 
we  wish  to  ascertain.     It  is  a  kind  of 
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chase,  and  resembles  the  manner  of 
hunting  in  some  countries,  where  they 
first  enclose  a  large  circle  with  their 
dogs,  nets,  and  horses ;  and  then,  by  de- 
grees, draw  their  toils  closer  and  closer, 
driving  their  game  before  them  till  it  is 
at  length  brought  into  so  narrow  a  com- 
pass that  the  sportsmen  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  knock  down  their  prey. 

C«  Just  as  we  have  been  hunting 
this  horse,  till  at  last  we  held  him  fast 
by  his  ears  and  his  tail. 

F.  I  should  observe  to  you,  that  in 
the  definition  naturalists  give  of  a  horse 
it  is  generally  mentioned  that  he  has 
six  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  because 
this  circumstance  of  the  teeth  has  been 
found  a  very  convenient  one  for  clia- 
racterising  large  classes :  but  as  it  is  not 
absol  utely  necessary  here,  I  have  omitted 
it ;  a  definition  being  the  oaore  perfect 
the  fewer  partieukirs  you  m«ke  wse  of, 
provided  you  can  say  wHh  certainty 
N  S 
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from  those  particulars  the  object  so 
characterised  must  be  this  and  no  other 
whatever, 

C  Buty  papa,  if  I  had  never  seen  a 
horse,  I  should  not  know  what  kind  of 
animal  it  was  by  this  definition. 

F.  Let  us  hear,  then,  how  you  would 
give  me  an  idea  of  a  horse. 

C  I  would  say  it  was  a  fine  large 
prancing  creature,  with  slender  legs  and 
an  arched  neck,  and  a  sleek  smootli 
skin,  and  a  tail  that  sweeps  the  ground^ 
and  that  he  snorts  and  neighs  very  loud» 
and  tosses  his  head,  and  runs  as  swift 
as  the  wind. 

F.,  I  think  you  learned  some  verses 
upon  the  horse  in  your  last  lesson? 
Repeat  them. 

C.  The  wanton  courser  thus  with  reins  unbound 
Breaks  from  his  stalls  and  beats  the  trembling 

ground  \ 
Pamper*d  and  proud^  he  seeks  the  wonted  (ides. 
And  laves^  in  height  of  bloody  his  shining  sides  > 
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His  beadr  now  freed,  he  tosses  to  the  skies ; 
His  mane  disheveird  o*er  bis  shoulders  flies ; 
He  sDufis  the  females  in  the  distant  plain. 
And  springs,  exulting,  to  bis  fields  again. 

PoPB*s  Homer.    , 


F.  You  have  said  very  well  J  but  this 
is  not  a  Definition^  it  is  a  Description. 

C.  What  is  the  difference  ? 

F.  A  description  is  intended  to  give 
you  a  lively  picture  of  an  object,  as  if 
you  saw  it ;  it  ought  to  be  very  full.  A 
definition  gives  no  picture  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it :  it  rather  tells  you  what 
its  subject  is  not,  than  what  it  is,  by 
giving  you  such  clear  specific  marks, 
th^it  shall  not  be  possible  to  confound 
it  with  any  thing  else  j  and  hence  it  is 
of  the  greatest  use  in  throwing  things 
into  classes.  We  have  a  great  many 
beautiful  descriptions  from  ancient  au- 
thors so  loosely  worded  that  we  cannot 
certainly  tell  what  animals  are  meant 
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by  them ;  whereas,  if  they  liad  given 
us  definitions,  three  lines  would  have 
ascertained  their  xneaning. 

C  I  like  a  description  best,  papa. 

F.  Perhaps  so ;  T  believe  I  should 
have  done  the  same  at  your  age,  Re- 
iftember,  however,  that  nothing  is  more 
useful  than  to  learn  to  form  ideas  with 
precision,  and  to  express  them  with 
accuracy ;  I  have  not  given  you  a  defi- 
nition to  teach  you  what  a  horse  is, 
bot  to  teach  you  to  thinJc. 


THE  PHENIX  AND  DOVE. 

A  Phenix,  who  had  long  inhabited 
the  solitary  deserts  of  Arabia,  orice  flew 
sd  *^ear  the  habitations  of  men  as  to 
nleet  with  a  tame  Dove,  who  wasisitting 
di  her  nest,  with  wings  expanded,  and 
ftndly  brooding  over  her  young  pnra, 
While  ishe  expected  her  mate,  w*io  'was 
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foraging  abroad  to  procure  them  food.  < 
The  Phenix,  with  a  kind  of  insulting 
compassion,  said  to  her,  "  Poor  bird, 
how  much  I  pity  thee  J  confined  to  a 
single  spot,  and  sunk  in  domestic  cares, 
thou  art  continually  employed  either  in 
laying  eggs  or  providing  for  thy  brood ; 
and  thou  exhaustest  thy  life  and  strength 
in  perpetuating  a  feeble  and  defence- 
less race.  As  to  myself,  I  live  exempt 
from  toil,  care,  and  misfortune.  I 
feed  upon  nothing  less  precious  than 
rich  gums  and  spices*  I  fly  through  the 
trackless  regions  of  the  air,  and  when  I 
am  seen  by  men,  am  gazed  at  lyith  cu- 
riosity and  astonishment!  I  have  no  one 
to  control  my  range,  no  one  to  provide 
for ;  and  when  I  have  fulfilled  my  five 
centuries  of  life,  and  seen  the  revolu- 
tion of  ages,  I  rather  vanish  than  die,  and 
a  successor,  without  my  care,  springs 
up  from  my  ashes.  I  am  an  image  oi 
the  great  sun  whom  I  adore;  and  glory 
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"  in  feeing  like  him,  sin^e  and  alone, 
ind  having  no  likeness.'f 

The  Dove  replied,  **  O  Phenix,  I 
pity  thee  much-more  than  thou  aiffectest 
to  pity  me !  What  pleasure  canst  diou 
enjoy,  who  livest  f briorn  and  solitary  in 
•2k  trackless  aiid  unpeopled  desert?  who 
Itast  no  mate  to  caress  thee,  no  young 
ones  to  excite  thy  tenderness  and  re- 
ward thy  cares,  no  kindred,  no  society 
amongst  thy  fellows?  Not  long  life 
Oftly,  but  immortality  itself  would  be  a 
eurse,  if  it  were  to  be  bestowed  on  such 
4iiicomfortabk  tenxis.  For  my  part,  I 
know  that  my  life  will  be  short,  and 
therefore  I  employ  it  in  raising  a  nu- 
merous posterity,  and  in  opening  tny 
keart  to  all  the  sweets  of  domestic  hap- 
piness. I  am  beloved  by  my  partner ; 
1  $Mn  dear  to  man :  and  shal!  leave 
marics  behind  me  that  1  have  lived.  As 
te  the  sun,  t<)  whom  thou  hast  prestmi6cl 
to  compare  thyself,  that  glorious  being 
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is  SO  totally  diiSferent  from*  and  so  infi^ 
nitely  siipeiior  to,  all  the  creatures 
upoa  earth,  that  it  does  not  become  lis 
to  liken  ourselves  to  him,  or  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  manner  o^*  his  existence. 
One  obvious  difference,  however,  thou 
maje^  remark ;  that  the  sun,  though 
alone,  by  his  prolific  heat  produces  all 
things,  and  though  he  shines  so  high 
above  our  heads,  gives  us  reaso^ti  every 
moment  to  bless  his  beams ;  whereas 
thou,  swelling  with  imaginary  great- 
ness, dreamest  away  a  long  period  of 
existence,  equally  void  of  comfort  and 
usefulness/" 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 

F.  1  wjLL  now.,  as  I  promised,  give 
you  an  account  of  the  elegant  and  use- 
ful manufacture  of  Paper y  the  ba^is  of 
which  is  itself  a  manufacture.  This  de- 
licate  and  beautiful  substance  is  made 
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from  the  meanest  and  most  disgusting 
materials,  from  old  rags,  which  have 
passed  from  one  poor  person  to  another, 
and  have  perhaps  at  length  dropped  in 
tatters  from  the  child  of  the  beggar. 
These  are  carefully  picked  up  from 
dunghills,  or  bought  from  servants  by 
Jews,  who  make  it  their  business  to  go 
about  and  collect  them.  They  sell 
them  to  the  rag-merchant,  who  gives 
from  two  pence  to  four  pence  a  pound, 
according  to  their  quality;  and  he,  when 
he  has  got  a  sufficient  quantity,  disposes 
of  them  to  the  owner  of  the  paper  mill. 
He  gives  them  first  to  women  to  sort  and 
pick,  agreeably  to  their  different  de- 
grees of  fineness;  they  also  with  a  knife 
cut  out  carefully  all  the  seams,  which 
they  throw  into  a  basket  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  they  then  put  them  into  the 
dusting-engine,  a  large  circular  wire 
sieve,  where  they  receive  some  de- 
gree of  cleansing.     The  rags  are  then 
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conveyed  to  the  mill.  Here  they  were 
formerly  beat  to  pieces  with  vast  ham- 
mers,, which  rose  and  fell  continually 
with  a  most  tremendous  noise,  that  was 
heard  at  a  great  distance.  But  now 
they  put  the  rags  into  a  large  trough  or 
cistern,  into  which  a  pipe  of  clear  spring 
water  is  constantly  flowing.  In  this 
cistern  is  placed  a  cylinder,  about  two 
feet  long,  set  thick  round  with  rows  of 
iron  spikes,  standing  as  near  as  they  can 
to  one  another  without  touching.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  there  are  cor- 
responding rows  of  spikes.  The  cy 
Under  is  made  to  whirl  round  within- 
conceivable  rapiditytandwith  these  iron 
teeth  rends  and  tears  the  cloth  in  eveiy 
possible  direction;  till,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  water,  which  continually  flows 
through  the  cistern,  it  is  thoroughly 
masticated,  and  reduced  to  a  flne  pulp  ; 
and  by  the  same  process  all  its  impurii^ 
ties  are  cleansed  away,  and  it  is  restored 
VOL.  n.  o 
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to  its  original  whiteness.  This  process 
takes  about  six  hours.  To  improve  the 
colour  they  then  put  in  a  little  smalt, 
which  gives  it  a  blueish  cast,  which  all 
paper  has  more  or  less :  the  French 
paper  has  less  of  it  than  ours.  This  fine 
jmlp  is  next  put  into  a  copper  of  warm 
water.  It  is  the  substance  of  paper,  but 
the  form  must  now  be  given  it :  for  this 
purpose  tliey  use  a  mould.  It  is  made 
of  wire,  strong  one  way,  and.  crossed 
with  finer.  Tliis  mould  tliey  just  dip 
horizontally  into  the  copper,  and  ta^e 
it  out  again.  It  has  a  little  wooden 
frame  on  the  edge,  by  means  of  which 
it  retains  as  much  of  the  pulp  as  is 
wanted  for  the  thickness  of  the  sheet, 
and  the  siiperfluity  runs  off  tlirpugh.  the 
interstices  of  the  wires.  Another  man 
instantly  receives  it,  opens  the  frame, 
and  turns  out  the  thin  sheet,  which  has 
now  shape,,  but  not  consistence,  upon 
soft  felt,  which  is  placed  on  the  ground 
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to  receive  it.  On  that  is  placed  another 
piece  gf  felt,  and  then  another  sheet  of 
paper,  and  so  on  till  they  have  made  a 
pile  of  forty  or  fifty.  They  are  then 
pressed  with  a  large  screw-press,  moved 
by  a  long  lever,  which  forcibly  squeezes 
tbe  water  out  of  then),  and  gives  them 
immediate  consistence.  There  is  still, 
however,  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  The 
felts  are  taken  off,  and  thrown  on  one 
side,  and  the  paper  on  the  other, 
\yhence  it  is  dexterously  taken  yp  with 
an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  T,  three 
sjiieets  at  a  time,  and  hung  on  lines  to 
dry.  There  it  hangs  for  a  w^ek  or  ten 
days,  which  likewise  further  whitens  it^ 
and  any  knots  and  roughness  it  may 
have,  are  picked  off  carefully  by  the 
Tjromen.  It  is  then  sized.  Size  is  a  kind 
of  glue ;  and  without  this  preparation 
tihe  paper  would  not  bear  ink ;  it  would 
run  and  blot  as  you  see  it  does  on  gray 
pl^per.  The  sjjeet;5  a,re  just  dipped  into 
o  2 
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the  size  and  taken  out  again.  The  ex- 
act degree  of  sizing  h  a  matter  of  nice- 
ty, which  can  only  be  known  by  ex- 
perience. They  are  then  hung  up  again 
f  o  dry,  and  when  dry  taken  to  the  fi- 
nishing-room, where  they  are  examined 
anew,  pressed  in  the  dry-presses,  which 
gives  them  their  last  gloss,  and  smooth- 
ness ;  counted  up  into  quires,  made  up 
into  reams,  and  sent  to  the  stationer's, 
from  whom  we  have  it,  aftier  he  has 
folded  it  again  and  cut  the  edges ;  some 
too  he  Vnakes  to  shine  like  satin,  by 
glossing  it  with  hot  plates.  The  whole 
process  of  paper-making  takes  about 
three  weeks. 

H.  It  is  a  very  curious  process  in- 
deed. I  shall  almost  scruple  for  the  fu- 
ture to  blacken  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a 
careless  scrawl,  now  I  know  how  much 
pains  it  costs  to  make  it  so  white  and 
beautiful. 

F.  It  is  true  that  there  is  hardly  any 
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thing  we  use  with  so  much  waste  apd 
profusion  as  this  manufacture;  we  should 
think  ourselves  confined  in  the  use  of  it, 
if  we  might  not  tear,  disperse,  and  de- 
stroy it  in  a  thousand  >vay§;  so  that  it  is 
really  astonishing,  whence  linen  enough 
can  be  procured  to  answer  so  vast  a  de- 
mand. As  to  the  coarse  brown  papers, 
of  which  an  astonishing  quantity  is  used 
by  every  shopkeeper  in  packages,  &c* 
these  are  made  chiefly  of  oakum,  that 
is,  old  hempen  ropes.  A  fine  paper  is 
made  in  China  pf  silk. 

iJ.  I  have  heard  lately  of  woven 
paper;  pray  what  is  that?  they  cannot 
weave  paper,  surely ! 

F.  Your  question  is  very  natural* 
In  order  to  answer  it,  I  must  desire  you 
to  take  a  sheet  of  common  paper,  and 
hold  it  up  agains-t  the  light.  Do  not 
you  see  marks  in  it? 

H.  I  see  a  great  many  white  lines 
running  along  lengthways,  like  ribs, 
o  3 
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and  smaller  that  cross  them.  I  see,  too, 
letters  and  the  figure  of  a  crown. 

F.  These  are  all  the  marks  of  the 
wires ;  the  thickness  of  the  wire  pre- 
vents so  much  of  the  pulp  lying  upon 
the  slieet  in  those  places,  consequently 
wherever  the  wires  are,  the  paper  is 
thinner,  and  you  see  the  light  through 
mor^  readily,  which  gives  that  appear- 
ance of  white  lines.  The  letters  too 
are  worked  tin  the  wire,  and  are  the 
maker's  name.  Now  to  prevent  these 
lines,  which  take  off  from  the  beauty 
of  the  paper,  particularly  of  drawing 
paper,  there  have  been  lately  used 
moulds  pf  tirass  wire  exceeding  fine,  of 
equal  thickness,  and  woven  or  latticed 
one  within  another :  the  marks  there- 
fore of  these  are  easily  pressed  out,  so 
as  to  be  hardly  visible ;  if  you  look 
at  this  sheet  you  will  see  it  is  quite 
smooth. 

H.  It  is  so. 
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F.  I  should  mention  to  you,  that 
there  is  a  discovery  very  lately  made^ 
by  which  they  can  make  paper  equal 
to  any  in  whiteness,  of  the  coarsest 
brown  rags,  and  even  of  dyed  cottons  ; 
which  they  have  till  now  been  obliged 
to  throw  by  for  inferior  purposes.  This 
is  by  means  of  manganese,  a  sort  of 
mineral,  and  oil^  of  vitriol ;  a  mixture 
of  which  they  just  pass  through  the 
pulp,  while  it'is  in  water,  for  otherwise 
it  would  bum  it,  and  in  an  instant  it 
discharges  the  colours  of  the  dyed 
cloths,  and  bleaches  the  brown' to  a 
beautiful  whiteness.  / 

H.  That  is  like  what  you  told  me 
before,  of  bleaching  cloth  in  a  few 
liours, 

F.  It  is  indeed  founded  upon  the 
same  discoyery.  The  paper  made  of 
these  brown  rags,  is  likewise  more  va- 
luable, from  being  very  tough*  and 
strong,  almost  like  parchment* 
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H.  When  was  the  making  of  p^jper 
fqijnd  out  ? 

.  F*  It  is  a  disputed  poin,t,  butpro- 
J}ably  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Th? 
ijnvention  has  been  Qf  almost  equal 
jconsequence  to  literg^ture,  with  that  of 
-^printing  itself  j  and  shows  how  the  art? 
|md  sciences,  like  children  of  the  sam^ 
family,  mutually  assist  and  bring  for- 
•ward  each  other. 


THE  TWO  ROBBERS. 

Scene. — Alexander  the  Great  in  his  tent.  Cfttftrds,  A  mam 
with  a  fierce  countenance,  chained  and  fettered,  brought 
9^ore  Attn* 

Ale:p.  What,  art  thou  the  Thracia# 
jobber,  of  vhpse  exploits  I  have  heard 
Il9wuch? 

Hq^.  J  ani  a  Thracian  sp^d^  soldier. 

A.  A  soldier  i—JSL  thief,  ^  plunderer, 
an  assas^l  ^^^e^i^  pf  tlx^  qaun^try !  I 
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could  lionour  thy  courage,  but  I  must 
detest  and  punish  thy  crimes. 

jK.  What  have  I  done,  of  which  ^o« 
can  complain  ? 

A.  Hast  thou  not  set  at  defiance  my 
authority,  violated  the  public  peace^ 
and  pass  thy  life  in  injuring  the  per- 
sons and  properties  of  thy  fellow-sub-^ 
jects? 

JB.  Alexander,  I  am  your  captive— 
I  must  bear  what  you  please  to  say,  and 
endure  what  you  please  to  inflict.  But 
my  soul  is  unconquered ;  and  if  I  reply 
at  all  to  your  reproaches,  I  will:  reply 
like  a  free  man. 

A.  Speak  freely.  Ear' be  it  from 
me  to  take  the  advantage  of  my  power 
to  silence  those  with  whom  I  deign  to 
converse !  n 

R.  I  must  then  answer  your  ques- 
lion  by  another.  How  have  you  passed 
your  life  ? 
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A*  Lil(e  a  hero.  Ask  Famef  and  sjffi 
■will  tell  you.  Amoug  ^e  braye,  I  hay^ 
been  tbe  bravest:  ai^ong  sovereigns^ 
the  noblest :  among  conquerors,  t^he 
mightiest. 

ft.  And  does  npt  Fame  speak  of  me^ 
too  ?  Was  there  ever  a  bolder  captain 
of  a  more  valiant  band  ?  Was  there 
«ver — But  I  scorn  to  boast.  You  your^ 
self  know  that  I  have  not  been  easily 
fubdued. 

A.  Still  wUat  are  you  but  a  rohb^-rr 
H^base  dishonest  robbisr? 

JR.  And  what  is  a  conqueror  ?  Hav^ 
not  you,  too,  gone  about  the  earth  lik^ 
^sx  evil  genius,  blasting  the  fair  fruits 
ijf  peace  and  industry ;— plundering^ 
'^^^&l^y  killing,  without  law,  without 
justice,  merely  to  gratify  an  insatiable 
lust  for  dojnainipn  ?  All  that  I  have  done 
to  a  single  district  with  a  hundred  foll- 
owers, you  have  done  to  whple  nation^ 
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^irii  a  hundred  thoii^aind.  .  If  I  tij^irh 
stripped,  individualsj  you  have  ruinecl 
Mngs  and  princes.  If  I  have  t)ilmed 
a  few  hanidets,  you  have  desolated  thfe 
fnost  flourishing  kingdoms  and  cities  6£ 
th6  earth.  What  is  then  the  diffefehce, 
but  that  as  you  were  born  a  king,  and  I 
a  private  man,  you  have  been  able  to 
become'a  mightier  robber  than  I  ? 

A.  But  if  I  have  taken  like  a  king, 
I  have  given  like  a  king.  If  I  have 
subverted  empires,  I  have  founded 
greater.  I  have  cherished  arts,  com- 
merce, and  phitesophy. 

B.  I,  too,  have  freety  given  to  the 
poor,  what  I  took  from  the  rich.  I 
h^ve  established  order  aiid  discipline 
among  the  most  ferocious  of  mankind  ; 
and  have  stretched  out  my  protecting 
arm  over  the  oppressed.  I  know,  in- 
deed, little  of  the  philosophy  you  talk 
of:  but  I  believe  neither  ytm  nor  I 
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shall  evei:  repay  to  tlie  world  the  mis- 
chiefs w®  have  done  it. 

A.  Leave  me— Take  off  his  chains,, 
and  use  him  well.  (Exit  Robber. J-^^ 
Are  we  then  so  much  alike  ? — Alex* 
ander  to  a  robber  ? — ^Let  me  reflect. 
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ELEVENTH  EVENING. 


ON  MAN. 

Charles.  You  gave  me  the  definition 
of  a  horse  some  time  ago — JPray,  Sir, 
how  is  a  man  defined  ? 

Father.  That  is  worth  inquiring. 
Let  us  consider,  then.  He  must  either 
stand  by  himself,  or  be  ranked  femong 
the  quadrupeds ;  for  there  are  no  other 
two-legged  animals  but  birds,  which  he 
certainly  does  not  resemble. 

C.  But  how  can  he  be  made  a  quad- 
ruped ? 

F.  By  setting  him  to  crawl  on  the 
ground,  in  which  case  he  will  as  much 
resemble  a  baboon,  as  a  baboon  set  on 
his  hind-legs  does  a  man.  In  reality, 
there  is  little  diflFerence  between  the 
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arms  of  a  man  and  the  fore-legs  of  a 
quadruped;  and  in  all  other  circum- 
stances of  internal  and  external  struc- 
ture they  are  evidently  formed  upon 
the  same  model. 

C.  I  suppose  then  we  must  call  him 
a  digitated  quadruped  that  generally 
l^oes  upon  its  hind  legs. 

F.  A  naturalist  could  not  reckon 
him  otherwise ;  and  accordingly  Lin- 
n^us  has  plac^  him  in  the  same  divi- 
sion with  apes,  macocos,  and  bats. 

C.  Apes,  raacocos,  and  bats ! 

F.  Yes— they  have  all  four  cutting 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  teats  on  the 
breast.  How  do  you  like  your  rela- 
tions ? 

C.  Not  at  all ! 

F.  Then  we  will  get  rid  of  thena  by 
lq>plyi^g  to  the  other  pa^t  of  human 
l»ature — ^the  mind.  Man  is  an  anisnal 
^Disaessed  of  reason,  ^asd  the  oaly  oae. 
This,  tbereforei  is  enough  to  define 
him. 
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C  I  have  dften  heard  that  man  is  a 
rational  creature,  and  I  have  a  notion 
what  that  tneans  ;  but  1  should  like  to 
have  an  exact  definition  of  reason, 

F.  Reasoti  is  the '  faculty  by  which 
we  compare  ideas  and  draw  conclusions. 
A  man  walking  in  the  woods  of  an  un- 
known country  finds  a  bow.  He  com- 
pares it  in  his  mind  with  other  bows, 
and  forms  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
have  been  made  by  man,  and  that 
therefore  the  country  is  probably  in- 
habited. He  discovers  a  hut ;  sees  in 
it  half-burnt  wood,  and  finds  that  the 
ashes  are  not  quite  cold.  He  concludes, 
thei*efore,  with  certainty,  not  only  that 
there  are  inhabitants,  but  that  they 
cannot  be  far  distant.  No  other  animal 
could  do  this. 

Cr  But  would  not  a  d^og  who  haci' 
been  used  to  live  with  men,  run  into 
such  a  hut  and  expect  to  find  people 
in  it? 

b9, 
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i^.  ,He  probably  would — and  this,  I 
acknowledge,  is  very  like  reason  ;  for 
he  may  be  supposed  to  compare  in  his 
mind  the  hut  he  has  lived  in  with  that 
he  sees,  and  to  conclude,  that  as  there 
were  men  in  the  first,  there  are  in  the 
last.  But  how  little  a  way  does  this 
carry  him?  He  finds  no  men  there, 
and  he  is  unable  by  any  marks  to  form 
a  judgment  how  long  they  have  been 
absent,  or  what  sort  of  people  they 
were  ;  still  less  does  he  form  any  plan 
of  conduct  in  consequence  of  his  dis- 
covery. 

C  Then  is  not  the  difference  only, 
that  man  has  much  reason,  and  brutes 
little  ? 

F.  If  we  adhere  to  the  mere  words 
of  the  definition  of  reason,  I  believe 
this  must  be  admitted  ;  but  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  it,  the  superiority  of  the  hu- 
man faculties  i&  so  great,  that  man  is 
in  many  points  absolutely  distinguished 
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ftom  brutes.  In  the.  first  place  he  hag 
the  use  of  speech^  which  no  other  ani^ 
nral  has  attained. 

€.  Catinot  many  ammals  make  them- 
selved-  tmdefDrtood  by  one  another  by 
their  cries? 

F.  They  can  make  known  a  few  o# 
their  common  wants  and  desires,  but 
they  Cannot  ^Vot^^^,  or  communicate 
ideas  stored  up  in  the  memory.  It  isr 
this  facuky  which  makes  man  an  im- 
provable  being,  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience acquired  by  one  individual  being 
thus  transmitted  to  others,  and  so  <m 
iti  an  endtess  series  of  progression.-^ 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tha* 
the  dogs  of  the  present  day  are  nrotc 
knowing  than  thosre  whtch  lived  a 
thousand  years  ago ;  but  the  men  df  ^ 
this  age  are  much  better  acquamted 
with  numbett'Iess  arts  and  sciences  than 
itr^ir  remote  attcestore;  since  by  tfc* 
tfse  of  speech,  and  of  writing  (which  % 

Bd 
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speech  addressed  to  the  eye),  every  age 
adds  its  own  discoveries  to  all  former 
ones.  This  knowledge  of  the  past  like- 
wise gives  man  a  great  insight  into  the 
future.  Shakespeare  excellently  de- 
fines man  by  saying  that  he  is  a  crea- 
ture "madewith  large  discourse, looking 
before  and  after.** 

C.  Animals  must  surely  know  some- 
thing of  the  future,  when  they  lay  up 
a  store  of  provision  for  the  winter. 

jF.  No— it  is  pretty  certain  that  this 
is  not  the  case,  for  they  will  do  it  as 
much  the  first  year  of  their  lives  as  any 
other.  Young  bees  turned  out  of  their 
hive,  as  soon  as  they  have  swarmed 
and  got  a  habitation,  begin  laying  up 
honey,  though  they  cannot  possibly 
foresee  the  use  they  shall  have  for  it. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  actions  of 
this  kind  in  animals  which  are  directed 
to  an  useful  end,  but  an  end  which  the 
animal  knows  nothing  of.     And  this  is 
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what  we  call  imttncty  and  properly  dis- 
tinguish from  reason.  Man  has  less  of 
it  than  almost  any  other  animal,  be- 
cause he  wants  it  less.  Another  point 
of  essential  difference  is,  that  man  is  the 
only  animal  that  makes  use  of  instru^ 
merits  in  any  of  his  actions.  He  is  a 
tool-making  and  machine^making  animal. 
By  means  of  this  faculty  alone  he  is 
every  where  lord  of  the  creation,  and 
has  equally  triumphed  over  the  subtlety 
df  the  cunning,  the  swiftnessof  the  fleet, 
and  the  force  of  the  strong.  He  is  the 
only  animal  that  has  found  out  the  use 
of^re,  a  most  important  acquisition! 

C  I  have  read  of  some  large  apes 
that  will  come  and  sit  round  a  fire  in 
the  woods  when  men  have  left  it,  but 
have  not  the  sense  to  keep  it  in,  by 
throwing  on  sticks. 

F.  Still  less  then  could  tliey  light  a 
fire.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery 
man  cooks  his  food,  which  no  other 
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animal  does.  He  alone  fences  agafnst 
the  cold  by  clothmg  as  well  as  by  Src. 
H«  aFone  cultivates  the  earth,  and  keeps 
livfng  animah  for  future  uses. 

C  But  have  not  there  been  wfFd  men 
bred  in  the  woods  that  cotrld  do  none 
of  these  things  ? 

F.  Some  instances  of  this  kind  are 
recorded,  and  they  are  not  to  be  won- 
dered  at ;  for  man  was  meant  to  be  a 
gregarious  animal,  or  one  Kvfng  in  so- 
ciety, in  which  alone  his  faculties  have 
full  scope,  and  especiatty  his  power  of 
improvingby  the  use  of  speech.  These 
poor  solitary  creatures,  brought  up  with 
the  brutes,  were  in  a  state  entirely  un- 
natural to  them.  A  solitary  bee,  ant, 
or  beaver,  would  have  none  of  the  skiH 
and  sagacity  of  those  animals  in  their 
proper  social  condition  Society  sharp- 
ens all  the  facu?tres,  and  gives  ideas 
and  views  which  never  could  ha\^  been 
entertained  by  an  individual. 
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C.  But  some  men  that  live  in  society 
seem  to  be  little  above  the  brutes,  at 
least  when  compared  with  other,  men. 
What  is  a  Hottentot  in  comparison  of 
one  of  us  ? 

F.  The  difference,  indeed,  is  great ; 
but  we  agree  in  the  most  essential  cha- 
racters of  man,  and  perhaps  the  advan- 
tage is  not  all  on  our  side.  The  Hot- 
tentot cultivates  the  earth  and  rears 
cattle.  He  not  only  herds  with  his 
fellows,  but  he  has  instituted  some  sort 
of  government  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak  against  the  stroug,  he  has  a  no- 
tion of  right  and  wrong,  and  is  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  controuling  present 
appetites  and  passions  for  the  sake, 
of  a  future  good.  He  has  therefore 
morals.  He  is  possessed  of  weapons, 
tool9,  clothing,  and  furniture,  of  his 
own  making.  In  agility  of  body,  and 
the  knowledge  of  various  circumstances 
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relative  to  the  nature  of  animals,  he 
surpasses  us.  His  inferiority  lies  iii 
those  things  in  which  many  of  the  lowest 
class  among  us  af  e  almost  equally  infe- 
rior to  the  instructed. 

C.  But  Hottentots  have  no  notion  of 
a  God  or  a  future  state. 

F.  I  am  not  certain  how  far  that  is 
fact:  but  alias!  how  many  among  us 
have  no  knowledge  at  all  on  these  sub- 
jects, or  only  some  vague  notions,  full 
of  absurdity  and  superstition  !  People 
far  advanced  in  civilization  have  enter- 
tained the  grossest  errors  on  these  sub- 
jects, whieh  are  only  to  be  corrected  by 
the  serious  application  of  reason,  or  by 
a  direct  revefetion  from  Heaven. 

C  You  said  man  was  an  improvable 
qreature — but  have  not  many  nations 
been  a  long  time  in  a  savage  state  with- 
out improvement  ? 

F.  Man  is  always  capable  of  improve- 


mentj  but  he  mujy  exist  a  locag  timc^ 
in  society,  without  aciualh/  impro^mg 
beyoiKl  a  certain  point.  Thei*e  is  little 
improvement  amoi^  nations  who  have 
not  the  art  qf  wriiing^  JSm:  teaditioa 
is  oot  capable  of  preserving  very  accu- 
rate or  extensive  knowledge ;  and  rnany 
arts  and  sciences,  after  Aouiishing 
greatly,  have  been  entirely  lost,  in  coun- 
tries which  have  been  overrun  by  bar- 
barous and  illiterate  nations.  Then 
there  is  a  principle  which  I  might  have 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  that  distin- 
guish man  from  brutes,  but  it  as  much 
distinguishes  soine  men  from  others. 
Thi^is  Si  curiosity f  or  the  love  of  know- 
ledge for  its  own  sake.  Most  savages 
have  little  or  nothing  of  tliis ;  but  with- 
out it  we  should  want  one  of  the  chief 
i«ducements  to  exert  our  faculties*  It 
is  curiosity  that  impels  us  to  search  into 
the  properties  4of  ev^ry  part  of  nature, 
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to  try  all  sorts  of  experiments,  to  visit 
distant  regions,  and  even  to  examine 
the  appearances  and  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Every  fact  thus  dis^ 
covered  leads  to  other  facts  ;  and  there 
is  no  limit  to  be  set  to  this  progress. 
The  time  may  come,  when  what  we 
now  know  may  seem  as  much  igno- 
rance to  future  ages  as  the  knowledge 
of  early  times  does  to  us. 

C  What  nations  know  the  most  at 
present  ? 

F.  The  Europeans  have  long  been 
distinguished  for  superior  ardour  after 
knowledge,  and  they  possess  beyond  all 
comparison  the  greatest  share  of  it, 
whereby  they  have  been  enabled  to 
command  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
countries  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences 
most  flourish  at  present,  are  the  northern 
and  middle  parts  of  Europe,  ancl  also 
North    America,    which,    you    know. 
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is  inhabited  by  descendants  of  Euro- 
peans.  In  these  countries  man  may 
be  said  to  be  most  man  ;  and  they  may 
apply  to  themselves  the  poet's  boast, 

Man  is  the  nobler  growth  these  realms  supply. 
And  souls  are  ripened  in  our  northern  sky. 


THE  LANDLORD'S  VISIT. 

A  DEAMA. 

Scene — A  room  in  a  farm-house,  Betty,  the  farmer's  wife; 
Fanny,  a  young  woman  grown  up.  Children  of  various  ages 
differently  employed. 

Enter  Landlord. 

LandL  Good  morning  to  you,  Betty. 

Betty.    Ah !  —  is  it  your  honour  ? 
How  do  you  do,  Sir  ? — how  are  madam 
and  all  the  good  family  ? 
'    LandL  Very  well,  thank  you ;  and 
how  are  you,  and  all  yours  ? 

Betti/.    Thank    your    honour  —  all 
pretty  well.     Will   you  please   to  sit 
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down  ?  Ours  is  but  a  little  crowded 
fhce,  but  there  is  a  clean  comer.  Set 
out  the  chair  for  his  honour,  Mary. 

LancU.  I  think  every  thing  is  very 
clean.  What,  John's  in  the  field,  I 
suppose. 

Betty.  Yes,  Sir,  with  his  two  eldest 
spns^  sowing  arid  harrowing. 

Landl  Well  —  and  here  are  two, 
three,  four,  six ;  all  the  rest  of  your 
stock,  I  suppose.  —  All  as  busy  a$ 
bees! 

Betty.  Ay,  your  honour !  These  are 
not  times  to  be  idle  in.  John  and  I 
have  always  worked  hard,  and  we  bring 
up  our  children  to  work  too.  There's 
none  of  them,  except  the  youngest, 
but  'can  do  something. 

Landl.  You  do  very  rightly.  With 
industry  and  sobriety  there  is  no  fear  of 
their  getting  a  living,  come  what  may» 
i  wish  many  gentlemen's  children  had 
8S  good  a  chance. 
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Betty.  Lord!  Sir,  if-^they  have  for- 
tunes ready  got  for  them,  what  need 
they  care  ? 

LcndL  JBut  fortunes  are  easier  to 
spend  than  to  get ;  and  when  they  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  purse,  what  must 
they  do  to  fill  it  again  ? 

Betty.  Nay,  that's  true,  Sir;  and 
we  have  reason  enough  to  be  thankful, 
that  we  are  able  and  willing  to  work, 
and  have  a  good  landlord  to  live 
under. 

Landl.  Good  tenants  deserve  good 
landlords;  and  I  have  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  yonr  value.  Come, 
Kttle  folks  ;  I  have  brought  something 
fbr  you,  [  Takes  out  cakes. 

Betty.  Why  don't  you  thank  his 
honour  ? 

Landl.  I  did  not  think  you  had  a 
daughter  so  old  as  that  young  woman. 

Betty.  No  more  I  have,   Sir.     She 
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is  not  my  own  daughter,  though  she  is 
as  good  as  one  to  me. 

Landl.  Some  relation,  then,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

Betty.  No,  Sir,  none  at  all. 

Landl.  Who  is  she,  then  ? 

Betty,  (whispering)     When  she   is' 
gone  out,  I  will  tell  your  honour. — 
(Loud.  J     Go,  Fanny,  and  take  some 
milk  to  the  young  calf  in  the  stable. 

[^Exit  Fanny. 

Landl.  A  pretty  modest-looking 
young  woman,  on  my  word ! 

Betty.  Ay,  Sir — and  as  good  ^as  she 
is  pretty.  You  must  know.  Sir,  that 
this  young  woman  is  a  stranger  from  a 
great  way  pfE  She  came  here  quite  by 
accident,  and  has  lived  with  us  above 
a  twelvemonth. .  J'll  tell  your  honour 
all  about  it  if  you  choose. 

Landl.  Vr^^y  dp, — I  am  curious  to 
hear  it.  But  first  favour  me  with  a 
draught  of  your  whey. 
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Betty.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  for 
ttot  ofFerirrg  it.  Run,  Mary,  anil  fetch 
his^  honour  some  fresh  whey  in  a  ctean 
hasin.  [Mary^or^. 

LoTtdL  Now,  pray  begin  your  story. 

Bettg.  Well,  Sir — As  our  John  was 
coming  from  work  one  evening,  he  saw 
at  some  distance  on  the  road  a  carrier's 
waggon  overturned.  He  ran  up  to 
help,  and  found  a  poor  old  gentlewo- 
man lying  on  the  bank  much  hurt,  and 
this  girl  sitting  beside  her,  crying.  My 
gooA  man,  after  he  had  helped  in  set- 
ting the  waggon  to  rights,  went  to  them, 
iand  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  got  the 
genttewoman  into  the  waggon  again, 
and  walked  by  the  side  of  it  to  our 
house.  He  called  me  out,  and  we  got 
something  comfortable  for  her ;  but  she 
was  so  ill  that  she  could  not  bear  to  be 
carried  further.  So  after  consulting  a 
while,  we  took  her  into  the  house,  and 
put  her  to  bed.     Her  head  was  sadly 
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hurt,  and  she  seemed  to  grow  worse 
instead  of  better.  We  got  a  doctor  to 
her,  and"  did  our  best  to  nurse  her,  but 
all  would  not  do,  and  we  soon  found 
she  was  likely  to  die.  Poor  Fanny, 
her  grand-daughter,  never  left  her  day 
or 'night*;  and  it  would  have  gone  to 
your  honour's  heart,  to  have  heard  the 
pitiful  moan  she  made  over  her.  She 
was  the  only  friend  she  had  in  the  worlds 
she  said ;  and  what  would  become  of 
her  if  she  were  to  lose  her  ?  Fanny's 
father  and  mother  were  both  dead,  and 
she  w^as  going  with  her  grandmother, 
into  the  north,  where  the  old  gentle- 
woman came  from,  to  live  cheap,  and 
to  try  to  find  out  some  relations.  Well 
— ^to  make  my  story  short,  in  a  few 
days  the  poor  woman  died.  There  was 
little  more  money  about  her  than  would 
serve  to  pay  her  doctor  and  bury  her. 
Fanny  was  in  sad  trouble  indeed.  I 
thought  she  would  never  have  left  her 
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grandmother's  grave.  She  cried  and 
wrung  her  hands  most  bitterly.  But  I 
tire  your  honour. 

Landl.  O  no  !  I  am  much  interested 
in  your  story. 

Betty.  We  comforted  her  as  well  as 
we  could ;  but  all  her  cry  was,  What 
will  become  of  me  ?  Where  must  I  go  ? 
Who  will  take  care  of  me  ?  So  after 
a  while,  said  I  to  John,  Poor  creature! 
my  heart  grieves  for  her.  Perhaps 
she  would  like  to  stay  with  us — though 
she  seems  to  have  been  brought  up 
in  a  way  of  living  different  from  ours, 
too ;— but  what  can  she  do,  left  to  her- 
self in  the  wide  world  !  So  my  husband 
agreed  that  I  should  ask  her.  When 
I  mentioned  it  to  her,  poor  thing! 
how  her  countenance  altered  !  O,  said 
she,  I  wish  for  nothing  so  much  as  to 
stay  and  live  with  you  !  I  am  afraid  I 
can  do  but  little  to  serve  you,  but  in- 
deed I  will  learn  to  do  my  best.     Said 
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I.  Do  no  more  than  you  like;  you 
are  welcome  to  stay  and  partake  wiUi 
us  as  long  as  you  please.  Well,  Sir  I 
she  staid  with  us ;  and  set  about  learn.- 
ing  to  do  all  kind  of  our  work  with 
such  good-Will,  and  so  handily,  that  she 
soon  became  my  best  helper.  And 
she  is  so  sweet-tempered,  and  so  fond 
of  us  and  the  children,  that  I  love 
her  as  well  as  if  she  was  my  own  child. 
She  has  been  well  brought  up,  I  am 
sure.  She  can' read  and  write,  and 
work  with  her  needle,  a  great  deal 
better  than  we  can,  and  when  work  is 
over  she  teaches  the  children.  Then 
she  is  extraordinarily  well-behaved,  so 
as  to  be  admired  by  all  that  see  her. — 
So  your  honour  has  now  the  story  of 
our  Fahny. 

Landl.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  it, 
my  good  Betty!  It  does  much  credit 
both  to  you  and  Fanny.  But  pray 
what  is  her  surname  ? 
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Betty.  It  is — let  me  see — I  think  it 
is  Welford. 

Landl.  Welford !  that  is  a  name  1 
am  acquainted  with.  I  should  be  glad 
to  talk  with  her  a  little. 

Betty.  I  will  call  her  in  then. 
Enter  Fanny. 

Ldndl.  Come  hither,  young  woman  ; 
I  have  heard  your  story,  and  been  much 
interested  by  it.  .You  are  an  orphan, 
I  find. 

Fanny,  Yes,  Sir  ;  a  poor  orphan. 

Landl.  Your  name  is  Welford  ? 

Fan.  It  is.  Sir. 

Landl.  Where  did  your  parents  live  ? 

Fan.  In  London,  Sir  j  but  they  died 
when  I  was  very  young,  and- 1  went  to 
my  grandmother's  in  Surrey. 

Landl.  Was  she  your  father's  mo- 
ther ?  You  will  excuse  my  questions. 
I  do  not  ask  from  idle  curiosity. 

Fan.  She  was,  Sir:  and  had  been 
long  a  widow. 
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LandL  Do  you  know  what  her 
maiden  name  was  ? 

Fan.  It  was  Borrowdale,  Sir. 

La7idl.  Borrowdale! And  pray 

whither  were  you  going  when  the  un- 
fortunate accident  happened  ? 

Fan.  To  Kendal  in  Westmoreland, 
Sir,  near  which  my  grandmother  wa» 
born. 

LandL  Ah !  'tis  the  very  same— 
every  circumstance  corresponds !  My 
dear  Fsiunyf  taking  her  hand  J,  you  have 
found  a  relation  when  you  little  thought 
of  it.  I  am  your  kinsman.  My  mo- 
ther was  a  Borrowdale,  of  Westmore- 
land, and  half-sister  to  your  grandmo^ 
ther.  I  have  heard  of  all  your  parent- 
age ;  and  I  remember  the  death  of  your 
poor  father,  who  was  a  very  honest  in* 
genious  artist :  and  of  your  mother  sooh 
after,  of  a  broken  heart.  I  could  never 
discover  what  family  they  left,  nor 
what  was  become  of  my  kinswoman. 
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But  I  heartily  rejoice  I  have  found  you 
out  in  this  extraordinary  manner.  You 
must  come  and  live  with  me*  My  wife 
and  daughters  will  be  very  glad  to  re- 
ceive one  whose  conduct  has  done  her 
so  much  credit. 

Fan.  1  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir, 
for  your  kindness  :  but  I  am  too  mean 
a  person  to  live  as  a  relation  in  a  family 
like  yours.  f 

Landl.  O  no !  You  will  not  find  us 
of  that  sort,  who  despise  worthy  people 
for  being  low  in  the  world ;  and  your 
language  and  actions  shov  that  yoti 
have  been  well  brought  up. 

Fan.  My  poor  grandmother,  Sir, 
was  so  kind  as  to  give  me  all  the  edu- 
cation in  her  power ;  and  if  I  have  not 
somewhat  benefited  by  her  example 
and  instructions,  it  must  have  been 
my  own  fault. 

Landl.  You  speak  very  well,  and  I 
feel  more  attached  to  you,  the  more  \ 
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hear  you. — ^Well — ^you  must  prepare 
to  come  home  with  me.  I  will  take 
care  to  make  proper  acknowledgments 
to  the  good  people  here  who  have  been 
so  kind  to  you. 

Betty.  My  dear  Fanny,  I  am  heartily 
glad  of  your  good  fortune,  but  we  shall 
all  be  sorry  to  part  with  you. 
Fanny.-  I  am  sure,  my  dear  friend 
and  mistress,  I  shaU  be  sorry  too.  You 
received  me  when  I  had  no  other  friend 
in  the  ,world,  and  have  treated  me  like 
your  own  child.  I  can  never  forget 
what  I  owtf  you. 
Enter  John,  and  his  eldest  son  Thomas. 

John.  Is  your  honour  here  ? 

Landl.  Yes,  John  ;  and  I  have  found 
somewhat  worth  coming  for. 

^John.  What  is  that.  Sir  ? 

Landl.  A  relation,  John.  This  young 
woman,  whom  you  have  so  kindly  en- 
tertained, is  ray  kinswoman. 

John.  What — our  Fanny  ? 
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Thomas.     Fanny ! 

Landl.  Yes,  indeed.  And  after 
thanking  you  for  your  kindness  to  her 
and  her  poor  grandmother,  I  mean  to 
take  her  home  for  a  companion  to  my 
wife  and  daughters. 

John.  This  is  wonderful  news  in- 
deed !  Well,  Fanny,  I  am  very  glad 
you  have  got  such  a  home  to  go  to— 
you  are  worthy  of  it — but  we  shall  miss 
you  much  here. 

Betty.    So  I  have  been  tdKng  her. 

Thomas  (aside  to  Fanny.)  What, 
will  you  leave  us,  Fanny  ?  Must  we 
part  ? 

Fanny  (aside  to  him.  J  What  can  I 
do,  Thomas  ? 

Landl.  There  seems  some  unwilling- 
ness to  part,  I  see,  on  more  sides  than 
one. 

Betty.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  believe  there  is. 
We  have  lived  very  happily  together. 

Thomas  (aside  to  Fanny.)     I  see  we 
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must  part  with  you,  but  I  hope — Surely 
you  won't  quite  forget  U3. 

Fanny  (to  Mm.  J  You  distress  me, 
Thomas.     Forget  you  1  O  no ! 

LandU  Come— I  see  there  is  some- 
thing between  the  yout^  folks  that 
ought  to  be  spoken  about  plainly.  Do 
you  explain  it,  Betty. 

Betty.  Why,  your  honour  knows,  we 
could  not  tell  that  Fanny  was  your  re- 
lation. So,  as  my  son  Thomas  and  she 
seemed  to  take  a  liking  to  one  another, 
and  she  was  sudi  a  good  clever  girl,  we 
did  not  object  to  their  thinking  about 
making  a  match  of  it,  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  settled  in  a  farm. 

John.  But  that  must  be  over  now. 

Thomas.  Why  so,  father  ? 

John.  Why  you  can't  think  of  Im 
honour's  kinswoman. 

Landl.  Come,  Faany^  do  you  decide 
this  affair. 

Fanny.   Sir,  Thomas  ofiered  me  his 
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service  when  he  thought  me  a  poor 
friendless  girl,  and  I  might  think  my- 
self  favoured  by  his  notifce.  He  gained 
my  good-will,  which  no  change  of  cir- 
cumstances can  make  me  withdraw.  It 
is  my  determination  to  join  my  lot  with 
his,  be  it  what  it  may. 

Thomas.   My  dearest  Fanny  \ 

[TaTcing  her  hand. 

Landl.  You  act  nobly,  my  dear  girl, 
and  make  me  proud  of  my  relation. 
You  shall  have  my  free  consent,  and 
something  handsome  into  the  bargain. 

Betty.  Heaven  bless  your  honour!  I 
know  it  would  have  been  a  heart-break- 
ing  to  my  poor  boy  to  have  parted  with 
her.     Dear  Fanny  !  [Kisses  her. 

Landl.  Ihaveafarmjustnowvacant. 
Thomas  shall  take  it,  and  Fanny's  por- 
tion  shall  stock  it  for  him. 

Thomas.  I  humbly  thank  your  ho- 
nour. 

d2 
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John.  I  thank  you  too,  Sir,  for  us 
aU. 

Fanny.  Sir,  since  you  have  been  so 
indulgent  in  this  matter,  give  me  leave 
to  request  you  to  be  satisfied  with  my 
paying  my  duty  to  the  ladies,  without 
going  to.  live  in  a  way  so  different  from 
what  I  have  been  used  to,  and  must 
live  in  hereafter.  I  think  I  can  be  no 
where  better  than  with  my  friends  and 
future  parents  here. 

LandL  Your  request,  Fanny,  has  so 
much  propriety  and  good  sense  in  it, 
that  I  cannot  refuse  it.  However,  you 
must  suffer  us  to  improve  our  acquaint- 
ance. I  assure  you  it  will  give  me  par- 
ticular pleasure. 

Fanny.  Sir,  you  will  always  com- 
mand my  most  grateful  obedience. 

LandL  Well — ^let  Thomas  bring  you 
to  my  house  this  afternoon,  and  I  will 
introduce  you  to  your  relations,  and  we 
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will  talk  over  matters.     Farewell,  my 
dear !     Nay,  I  must  have  a  kiss. 

Fanny.  .  I  will  wait  on  you.  Sir. 

[Exit  Landlord. 

Betty.  My  dear  Fanny — daughter  I 
may  now  call  you — you  cannot  think 
how  much  I  feel  obliged  to  you. 

Thomas.  Bat  who  is  so  much  obliged 
as  I  am  ? 

Fanny.  Do  you  not  all  deserve  every 
thing  from  me  ? 

John.  Well,  who  could  have  thought 
when  I  went  to  help  up  the  waggon^^ 
that  it  would  liave  brought  so  much 
good  luck  to  us  ? 

Betty.  A  good  deed  is  never  lost, 
they  say. 

Fanny.  It  shall  be  the  business  of  my 
life  to  prove  that  this  has  not  been  lost^ 
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TIT  FOR  TAT. 


A   TALE. 

A  LAW  there  is  of  ancient  fame, 
By  Nature's  self  in  every  land  implanted, 

Z^x  Talionis  is  its  Latin  name  ; 
But  if  an  English  term  be  wanted. 

Give  your  next  neighbour  but  a  pat, 
He*ll  give  back  as  good,  and  tell  you — tii  for  tat. 

This  iU  for  tat,  it  seems,  not  Men  alone. 
But  Elephants,  for  legal  justice  own  -, 
In  proof  of  this  a  story  I  shall  tell  ye. 
Imported  from  the  famous  town  of  Delhi. 

A  mighty  Elephant  that  swell'd  the  state 
Of  Aurengzebe  the  Great, 
One  day  was  taken  by  his  driver 
To  drink^and  cool  him  in  the  river ; 
The  driver  on  his  neck  was  seated. 
And  as  he  rode  along. 
By  some  acquaintance  in  the  throng. 
With  a  ripe  cocoa-nut  was  treated. 
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A  cocoa-nut*s  a  pretty  fruit  enough. 
But  guarded  by  a  shell,  both  hard  and  tough. 
The  fellow  tried,  and  tried,  and  tried. 
Working  and  sweating, 
Pishing  and  fretting, 
To  find  out  its  inside. 
And  pick  the  kernel  for  his  eating. 

At  length,  quite  out  of  patience  grown, 
«'  Who'll  reach  me  up  (he  cries)  a  stone 
To  break  this  plaguy  shell !    . 
But  stay,  I've  here  a  solid  bone. 

May  do  perhaps  as  well." 
So  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest. 
He  bang*d  it  on  the  forehead  of  his  beast. 

An  elephant,  they  say,  has  human  feeling. 

And  full  as  well  as  we  he  knows 

The  diflfrence  between  words  and  blows. 
Between  horse  play  and  civil  dealing. 

Use  hin)  but  well,  he*ll  do  his  best. 
And  serve  you  faithfully  and  truly  : 

But  insults  unprovok'd  he  can*t  digest. 
He  studies  o*er  them,  and  repays  them  duly. 

''  To  make  my  head  an  anvil  (thought  the  crea- 
ture) 
Was  never,  certainly,  the  will  of  Nature  j 
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So,  master  mine  I  you  may  repent :" 
Then,  shaking  his  broad  ears,  away  he  went  r 
The  driver  took  him  to-  the  water. 
And  thought  no  more  about  the  matterj. 
But  Elephant  within  his  memVy  hid  it  -, 
Hefeli  the  wrong^— the  other  only  did  it, 

A  week  or  two  elaps*d,  one  market  day 
Again  the  beast  and  driv«r  took  their  way  ^ 
Thro'  ro%8  of  shops  and  boorhs  thsy  passed. 

With  eatables  and  Irwbets  Btor*d, 
Till  to  a'gard'ner'8  slaM  they  came  at  Ifttt, 

Where  cocoa-nuts  lay  piVA  ufjon  the  boa*^. 

"Ha  I"  thought  the  Ekphattt.  ♦'  tis  now  my  turn 
To  show  this  method  of  not-breaking  -, 

My  friend  above  will  like  to  learn. 
Though  at  the  cost  of  a  head-aciwng/' 

Then  in  his  curling  trunk  he  took  a  heap, 
And  wav'd  it  o'er  his  neck  with  sudden  sweep,    ^ 
And  on  the  hapless  driver's  sconce 

He  laid  a  blow  so  hard  and  full,     " 
That  crack*d  the  nuts  at  once. 
But  with  them  crack  d  his  skull. 

Young  folks,  whene'er  you  feel  inclined 
^  rompkh  sports  at>d  freedoma  rough. 

Bear  tit  for  tat  in  mind, 
Nor  give  m  Elephant  a  cuff,     ' 

To  be  repaid  in  kind 
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ON  WINE  AND  SPIRITS. 

George  and  Harry,  accompanied 
hy  their  tutor,  went  one  day  to  pay  a 
visit  to  a  neighbouring  gentleman^ 
their  father's  friend.  They  were  very 
kmdly  received,  and  shown  all  about 
.the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds ;  but 
nothing  took  their  fancy  so  much  as  aa 
extensive  grapery,  iiung  round  with 
bunches  of  various  kinds  fully  ripe,  and 
almost  too  big  for  the  vines  to  support- 
They  were  liberally  treated  with  the 
fruit,  and  carried  away  some  bunches 
to  eat  as  they  walked.  During  their 
return,  as  they  were  picking  their 
grapes,  said  George  to  the  Tutor,  A 
thought  is  just  come  into  my  head,  Sir* 
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Wine,  you  know,  is  called  the  juice  of 
the  grape :  but  wiiie  is  hot,  and  intoxi- 
cates people  that  drink .  much  of  it. 
Now  we  hare  had  a  good  deal  of  grape- 
juice  this  morning,  and  yet  I  do  not 
feel  heated,  nor  does  it  seem  at  all  to 
have  got  into  our  heads.  What  is  the 
reason  of  this  P 

Tut  The  reason  is,  that  grape  juice  is 
not  wine,  though  wine  is  made  from  it. 

6r.  Pray  how  is  it  made  then  ? 

T.  I  will  tell  you ;  for  it  is  a  matter 
worth  knowing.  The  juice  pressed 
from  grapes,  called  must^  is  at  first  a 
sweet  watery  liquor,  with  a  little  tart- 
ness, but  with  no  strength  or  spirit. 
After  it  has  stood  awhile,  it  begins  to 
grow  thick  and  muddy,  it  moves  up 
and  down,  and  throws  scum  and  bubbles 
of  air  to  the  surface.  This  is  called 
forking  or  fermenting.  It  continues  in 
this  state  for  some  time,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  juice 
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and  then  gradmally"  eettles  agairo,  be^ 
oooilug.  clearer  than  at  first.  It  hm 
now  lost  its  sweet  flat  tafite;and^C(vuiif  ed 
abriskaess  asui  pungency,  with  a  ht^t^ 
ing  and  intoxicatiBg  property  j  that  is^ 
it  has  become  wine.  This  natural  pro- 
cess is  called  the  vinous  Jermentation^ 
and  many  liquors  beside  grape-juice  are 
capable  of  undergoing  it. 

G.  I  have  heard,  of  the  working  of 
beer  and  ale.  Is  that  of  the  same: 
kiad? 

T.  It  is  ;  and  beer  and  ale  may  pro* 
perly  be  called  barley- wine  ;  for  you: 
know  they  are  clear,  brii4v,  and  intpxi* 
catiiig.  In  the  same  manner,  cyder  iar 
apple-wd&e^  and  -mead  is  honey-wine  ; 
and  you  have  heard  of  raisin  and  cur- 
rant wine,  and  a  gareat  laiiany  others. 

Har.  Yesj  there  is  elder- wine,  and 
eowslip-wipe,  and  orange-wine. 

G.  Will  every  thing  of  that  sort  make 
wae? 
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T.  Air  vegetable  juices  that  are  sweet 
are  capable  of  fermenting,  and  of  pro- 
ducing a  liquor  of  a  vinous  nature ;  but 
if  they  have  little  sweetness,  the  liquor 
is  proportionally  weak  and  poor,  and 
is  apt  to  become  sour  or  vapid. 

H.  But  barley  is  not  sweet. 

T.  Barley  as  it  comes  from  the  ear 
is  not;  but  before  it  is  used  for  brewing, 
it  is  made  into  malf,  and  then  it  is 
sensibly  sweet.  You  know  what  malt 
is? 

H.  I  have  seen  heaps  of  it  in  the 
malt-house,  but  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is  made. 

T.  Barley  is  made  malt  by  putting^ 
it  in  heaps  and  wetting  it,  when  it  be- 
comes hot,  and  swells,  and  would  sprout 
out,  just  as  if  it  were  sown,  unless  it 
were  then  dried  in  a  kiln.  By  this 
operation  it  acquires  a  sweet  taste. 
You  have  drunk  sweet  wort  ? 

JI.    Yes, 

T.   Well,  this  is  made  by  steeping' 
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mslt  in  hot  water.  The  water  eintracts 
and  dissolves  all  the  sweet  or  m^y 
part  of  the  malt.  It  then  becomes  like 
^  naturally  sweet  juice. 

Gf  Would  not  »wgar  and  water  tbea 
make  wine  ? 

T.  It  would ;  and  the  wines  made  i» 
England  of  our  connnon  &uit^  and 
flowers  hsL\&  all  a  good  deal  of  $ugar  m 
them.  Cowslip  floweru,  for  example, 
,  give  little  more  than  the  flavour,  to  the 
wine  named  from  them,  ^nd  it  is  the 
sujgar  added  to  them  which  properly 
makes  the  wi»e* 

G.  B^t  mm  of  the^e  wiqj^  a^re  m^ 
good  fls  grape  wme. .       . 

T.  No-  The  graj^e,  from  th^  ricbf 
ness  and  abundance  of  its  juic^f  is  tb«- 
fruit  universally  preferred  forpiaking 
wine,  where  it  comes  to  perfeetig^^ 
\9iw^k  it  ^i&m  ^io^p  in  ow  eUm^te, 
eji^ept  by  mfaw^  of  »ti^ciftl  k^f^. 
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G.  I  suppose  then  grapes  are  fines 
in  the  hottest  countries. 

T.  Not  so,  neither;  they  are  pro- 
perly a  fruit  of  the  temperate  zone,  and 
do  not  grow  well  between  the  tropics* 
And  in  very  hot  countries  it  is  scarcely 
possible^  to  make  wines  of  any  kind  to 
Iceep,  for  they  ferment  so  strongly  as  to 
^xxm  sour  almost  immediately. 

G.   I  think  I  have  read  of  palm- 
.  wine  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

T.  Yes.  A  sweet  juice  flows  abun- 
dantly from  incisions  in  certain  species 
of  the  palm,  which  ferments  imme- 
diately, and  makes  a  very  pleasant  sort 
of  weak  wine.  But  it  must  be  drunk 
the  same  day  it  is  made,  for  on  the  next 
it  is  as  sour  as  vinegar. 

G.  What  is  vinegar — ^is  it  not  sour 
iRrine? 

T.  Every  thing  that  makes  wine  will 
jnake  vinegar  also  j  and  the  stronger 
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the  wine  the  stronger  the  vinegar.  The 
vinousfermentation  mustbefirst  brought 
on,  but  it  need  not  produce  perfect  wine^ 
for  when  the  intention  is  to  make  vine* 
gar  the  liquor  is  kept  still  warm,  and  it 
goes  on  without  stopping  to  another 
kind  of  fermentation,  called  the  acetous, 
the  product  of  which  is  vinegar. 

6r.  I  have  heard  of  alegar.  I  sup- 
pose  that  is  vinegar  made  of  ale. 

jT.  It  is — but  as  ale  is  not  so  strong 
as  wine,  the  vinegar  made  from  it  is  not 
so  sharp  or  perfect*  But  housewivea 
make  goqd  vinegar  with  sugar  and  water.. 

H.  Will  vinegar  make  people  drunk 
if  they  take  too  much  of  it  ? 

T.  No :  the  wine  loses  its  intoxi- 
cating quality  as  well  as  its  taste  oa 
turning  to  vinegar. 

G.  What  are  spirituous  liquors — ^have 
they  not  something  to  do  with  wine? 

T.  Yes  J  they  consist  of  the  spirituous 
or  intoxicating  part  of  wine  separated 
E  2 
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from  the  rest.  You  may  retttember 
that  on  talking  <«?  distillation,  I  tofd 
you  that  it  was  the  raising  of  a  liquor 
in  steam  or  vapoar,  and  condensing;  it 
again  J  and  that  some  liquors  were  mote 
easily  turned  to  vapour  than  others,  tttid 
Were  therefore  called  more  volatile  or 
evaporable.  Now,  wine  is  a  mi^^ed  or 
compound  liquor,  of  which  the  greater 
part  is  water ;  but  •what  heats  and  in- 
toxicates is  vinous  spirit.  This  spirit, 
being  much  more  volatile  thati  water, 
on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  flies 
off  in  vapour,  and  may  be  collected  by 
Itself  in  distilling  vessels : — and  thus 
are  made  Spirituous  liquors. 

G.  Will  every  thing  that  you  called 
wine,  yield  spirits  ? 

T.  Yes  J  every  thing  that  has  under- 
gone  the  Vinous  fermentation.  Thus 
in  England,  a  great  deal  of  malt  Spirit 
is  made  from  a  kind  of  Wort  brought 
into  fermentation,  and  then  set  directly 
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to  distil,  without  first  making  ale  or 
beer  of  it.  Gin  is  a  spirituous  liquor 
also  got  from  corn,  and  flavoured  with 
juniper  berries.  Even  potatoes,  car- 
rots, and  turnips,  may  be  made  to  afford 
spirits,  by  first  fermenting  their  juices^ 
In  the  West  Indies  rum  is  distilled 
from  the  dregs  of  the  sugar  canesp 
washed  out  by  water  and  fermented.. 
ButJbrandy  is  distilled  from  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape,  and  is  made 
in  the  wine  countries. 

G.    Is  spirit  of  wine  different  from 
spirituous  liquors  ?  j 

T.  It  is  the  strongest  part  of  them: 
got  by  distilling  over  again ;  for  all  these 
still  contain  a  good  deal  of  water,  along^ 
with  a  pure  spirit,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  gentler  heat  than  was  used 
at  first.  But  in  order  to  procure  thist 
as  strong  and  pure  as  possible,  it  must 
be  distilled  several  times  over,  .  always 
leaving  some  of  the  watery  part  behind. 
£  3 
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When  J)erfectly  piufe,  ft  h  the  Mittfe, 
whatever  Spirituous  llquof  it  is  got 
from. 

H.  My  lAattima  haS  littlfe  bottles  4f 
lavender  water.    "What  Is  that  ? 

T.  It  is  a  spirit  of  Wine  flavdUnSid  wJtfi 
lavender  flowers;  and  it  tfiay  in  fflte 
manner  be  flavoured  with  many  trther 
fragrant  thittgS,  giricfe  their  odoriffefous 
part  is  volatile,  atid  ^ill  rise  in  vaptwir 
along  with  the  spirit. 

H.  Will  not  spirit  of  witie  bitm  vlt). 
lently  ? 

G.  That  it  will,  1  tan  tdl  you :  ami 
&6  will  rum  and  brandy  j  fof  you  know 
ft  Was  set  dn  fipe  when  We  made  ^tiaf  - 
-dfagbh. 

3r.  AH  spifitaous  iiqwors  ure  higflly 
inflammable,  and  the  mote  SO  the  purer 
they  are.  One  way  of  tfyitig  the  purity 
6f  spirit  h  to  see  if  it  will  bum  all  away 
without  leaving  any  moistote  behhid* 
Hieii  it  is  txWch  lighter  thaYi  waiet*,  attd 


tittrt  dftmfe  atidther  way  of  judging-  df 
its  strength.  A  ht5fll<m  ivory  bafl  h  Hit 
to  swim  in  it ;  and  the  deeper  h  ^nlm 
6iymit  the  lighter,  and  therefore  the 
tnwe  spirituous,  is  the  Kquor. 

O.^  I  have  heard  much  of  the  ftH»- 
(Aief  done  by  spirituous  liquors— pray 
what  good  da  they  do  ? 

T.  The  use  and  abuse  of  wine  and 
"Spirits  is  a  very  copious  subject ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  gift  of  human  Mt, 
ilie  general  efifects  of  which  are  more  ^ 
dubious.  You  know  ^hat  wine  is  said 
to  be  given  for  in  the  Bible. 

6.   To  malce  glad  the  heart  of  mm. 

>r.  Right.  And  nothing  has  suph  an 
itoinediate  effect  in  inspiring  vigour  of 
body  and  mind  as  wine.  It  banishes 
sorrow  and  care,  recruits  from  fatigue, 
enlivens  the  fancy,  inilames  the  courage. 
And  performs  a  hundred  fine  things,  of 
which  I  could  bring  yon  abundant  pr<>#f 
Anm  the  poets.    The  physicians,  te«&, 
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speak  almost  as  much  in  its  favour,  both 
in  diet  and  medicine.  But  its  really 
good  effects  are  only  when  used  in 
moderation  ;  and  it  unfortunately  is  one 
of  those  things  which  man  can  hardly 
be  brought  to  use  moderately.  Excess 
in  wine  brings  on  efiects  the  very  con- 
trary  to  its  benefits.  It  stupefies  and 
enfeebles  the  mind,  and  fills  the  body 
with  incurable  diseases.  And  this  it 
does  even  when  used  without  intoxica- 
tion. But  a  drunken  man  loses  for  the 
time  every  distinction  of  a  reasonable 
Creature,  and  becomes  worse  than  a 
brute  beast.  On  this  account,  Maho- 
met entirely  forbade  its  use  to  his  fol- 
lowers, and  to  this  day  it  is  not  publicly 
drunk  in  any  of  the  countries  that  re- 
ceive the  Mahometan  religion. 

H.  Was  not  that  right? 

T.  I  think  not.  If  we  were  entirely 
to  renounce  every  thing  that  may  be 
misused,   we  should  have  scarce  any 
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ettfoy merits  left;  and  it  is  a  proper  exer- 
cise of  our  strength  (rfinind  to  use  good 
things  with  moderation,  when  we  have 
it  m  our  power  to  do  otherwise, 

G.  But  spirituous  liquors  ane  not 
good  at  all,  ire  they  ? 

T.  They  have  so  little  good  and  «o 
much  bad  in  them,  that  I  confess  I  wish 
their  common  use  could  be  abolished 
altogether.  They  are  generally  taken 
by  the  lowest  class  of  people  for  the 
express  purpose  of  intoxication  ;  and 
tfrey  are  much  sooner  prejudicial  to 
the  health  than  wine,  and,  indeed, 
when  drunk  unmixed,  are  no  better 
than  slow  poison. 

G.  Spirit  of  wine  is  useful,  though, 
for  several  things— is  it  not  ? 

T.  Yes ;  and  I  would  have  aH  spirits 
kept  m  the  hands  of  chemists  and  artists 
who  know  how  to  employ  them  use- 
ftilly.  Spirits  of  wine  will  dissolve  many 
things  that  water  wiB  not.    Apotheca- 
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ries  use  them  ia  drawing  tinctures,  and 
artists  in  preparing  colours  and  making 
varnishes.  They  are  likewise  very 
powerful  preservatives  from  corruption. 
You  may  have  seen  serpents  and  insects 
brought  from  abroad  in  phials  full  of 
spirits. 

G.   1  have. 

H.  And  I  know  of  another  use  of 
spirits. 

T.  What  is  that  ? 

H.  To  burn  in  lamps.  My  grand- 
mamma has  a  tea-kettle  with  a  lamp 
under  it  to  keep  the  water  hot,  and  she 
burns  spirits  in  it. 

T.  So  she  does.  Well — so  much  for 
the  uses  of  these  liquors. 

G.  But  you  have  said  nothing  about 
ale  and  beer.     Are  they  wholesome  ? 

T.  Yes,  in  moderation.  But  they 
.  are  sadly  abused,  too,  and  rob  many 
men  of  their  health  as  well  as  their 
money  and  senses. 
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G.  Small  beer  does  no  harm,  how- 
ever. 

T.  No— and  we  will  indulge  in  a 
good  draught  of  it  when  we  get  home. 

H.  I  like  water  better. 

T.  Then  drink  it  by  all  means.  He 
that  is  satisfied  with  water  has  one 
want  the  less,  and  may  defy  thirst,  in 
this  country,  at  least. 

THE  BOY  WITHOUT  A  GENIUS. 

Mr.  Wiseman  the  Schoolmaster,  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  vacation,  re- 
ceived a  new  scholar  with  the  following 
letter  :— 

Sir, 

This  will  be  delivered  to 
you  by  my  son  Saftiuel,  whom  I  beg 
ieave  to  commit  to  your  care,  hoping 
that  by  your  well  known  skill  and  at- 
tention you  will  be  able  to  make  some- 
thing of  him ;  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
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UQue  of  bis  faasterjs  have  hitbi^rto  dpne. 
He  is  now  eleven,  and  yet  can  do  no- 
thing but  read  \m  mother  tongue,  and 
that  but  indifferently.  We  sent  him  at 
seven  to  a  grammar  schooli  in  our 
iiejghbourhood ;  but  his  master  aoon 
found  that  his  genius  was  not  turned  to 
karning  languages.  He  was  then  put 
to  writing,  but  he  set  about  it  so  awk<- 
wardly  that  he  made  nothing  of  it.  He 
was  tried  at  accounts,  but  it  appeared 
that  he  had  no  genius  for  that  neither. 
He  could  do  aothing  in  geography  for 
wint  of  memory,  hi  short,  if  he  im 
tany  geaiius  at  all,  it  does  »ot  yet  sbaw 
itself.  But  I  trust  to  your  experJfUM 
in  cases  of  this  nature,  to  discover  what 
kei%  fit  for,  md  to  ia^ruct  him  accor- 
dingly. I  beg  to  be  favoured  ^ihorUy 
mitk  your  ^piokm  about JNm,  4nd  w^ 
mfiin,  Sir, 

Yoiup  m^fA  obwMeat  seriraiitt. 
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Whef)  Mr.  Wiseman  had  read  this 
letter,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  to 
his  assistant,  A  pretty  subject  tltey  have 
sent  us  here !  a  lad  that  has  a  great 
genius  for  nothing  at  all.  But  perhaps 
my  friend  Mr.  Acres  expects  that  a  boy 
iriiould  show  a  genius  £ov  a  thing  be&re 
he  knows  any  thing  about  it — uo  un- 
common error  !  Let  us  see,  however, 
what  the  youth  laoks  like.  I  suppose 
lie  is  a  human  creature,  at  least. 

Master  Samuel  Acres  was  now  called 
in.  He  came  hanging  down  bis  head, 
and  looking  as  if  he  was  going  to  be 
flogged. 

Coane  hither,  my  dear!  said  Mr. 
Wiseman — Stand  by  me,  and  do  not  be 
afraid.     Nobody  will  hurt  you*     How 
aid  are  you? 
,    Eleven  last  May,  Sir. 

A  well  grown  boy  of  your  age»  in- 
deed.    You  love  piay  I  dare  fuy.    . 

Yes,  Sir. 

VOL.  iiu  p 
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What,  are  you  a  good  hand  at  mar- 
bles? 

Pretty  good.  Sir. 

And  can  spin  a  top,  and  drive  a  hoop, 
I  suppose  ? 

Yes,  Sir. 

Then  you  have  the  full  use  of  your 
hands  and  fingers  ? 

Yes,  Sir. 

Can  you  write,  Samuel  ? 

I  learned  a  little.  Sir,  but  I  left  it  off 
again. 

And  why  so  ? 

Because  I  could  not  make  the  letters* 

No !  Why  how  do  you  think  other 
boys  do  ? — have  they  more  fingers  than 
you? 

No,  Sir. 

Are  you  not  able  to  hold  a  peB  as 
well  as  atnarble  ? 

Samuel  was  silent. 

X^t  me  look  at  your  hand. 
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Samuel  held  out  both  his  paws  >  like 
a  dancing  bear. 

I  see  nothing  here  to  hinder  you  from 
writing  as  well  as  any  boy  in  the  school. 
You  can  read,  I  suppose. 

Yes,  Sir. 

Tell  me  then  what  is  written  aver 
the  school-room  door. 

Samuel  with  some  hesitation  read, 

WHATEVER  MAN  HAS  DONE,  MAN  MAY 
DO. 

Pray  how  did  you  learn  to  read  ?-7- 
Was  it  not  by  taking  pains  ? 

Yes,  Sir. 

Well — taking  more  pains  will  enable 
you  to  read  better.  Do  you  know  any 
thing  of  the  Latin  grammar  ? 

No,  Sir. 

Have  you  never  learned  itP 

I  tried.  Sir,  but  I  could  not  get  it  by 
heart. 

Why,  you  can  say  some  things  by 
heart.  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  me  the 
F  2 
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names  <^the  d^y^  of  the  week  in  tiieir 
order. 

Ye»,  Sir,  I  know  them. 

And  the  moHths  in  the  year,  peifti^. 

Yes,  Sir. 

And  you  could  probably  repent  the 
names  of' your  brothers  and  sisten,  and 
all  your  father 'b  servants,  a»d  half  ^le 
people  in  the  village  besides. 

I  believe  I  could.  Sir. 

Well — and  is  Afc,  hcecy  hoCy  more 
difficult  to  remember  than  these  ? 

Samuel  was  silent. 

Have  you  learned  any  thing  <rf  ac- 
counts ? 

I  went  into  addition.  Sir,  but  I  did 
not  go  on  with  it. 

Why  so?  ^ 

I  could  not  do  it,  Sir. 

How  many  marbles  ean  you  buy  for 
a  penny  ? 

Twdhre  new  owes,  Sir. 

And  how  many  for  two-^[>6nce  ? 
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Twenty-four. 

And  how  many  for  a  halfpenny  ? 

Six. 

If  you  were  to  have  a  penny  a  day, 
what  would  that  make  in  a  week  ? 

Seven-pence. 

But  if  you  paid  two-pence  out  of 
that,  what  would  you  have  left  ? 

Samuel  studied  a  while,  and  then 
said,  five-pence. 

Right.  Why  here  you  have  been 
practising  the  four  great  rules  of  arith- 
metic, addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division.  Learning  ac- 
counts is  no  more  than  this.  Well, 
Samuel,  I  see  what  you  are  fit  for.  I 
shall  set  you  about  nothing  but  what 
you  are  able  to  do ;  but  observe,  you 
must  do  it.  We  have  no  /  can't  here. 
Now  go  among  your  schoolfellows. 

Samuel  went  away,  glad  that  his  ex- 
amination was  over,  and  with  more 
F  S 
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confidence  in  his  powers  than  lie  had 
felt  before. 

The  next  day  he  began  busin^scu  A 
boy  lets  than  MiMelf  was  called  out  to 
3et  him  a  oopy  et  ietturs,  and  another 
was  appointed  to  hear  him  gmmmar. 
He  read  a  fbw  sentences  in  English  that 
he  could  perfectly  understand,  to  lite 
master  himself.  Thus  by  going  on 
steadily  and  slowly,  he  made  a  ^ensiUe 
progress.  He  had  already  joined  his 
lettei-s,  got  all  the  declensions  perfectly, 
and  half  the  multiplication  table,  when 
Mr.  Wiseman  thought  it  time  to  «n- 
swer  his  fath€T's  letter  ;  which  be  did 
as  follows : 

Sir,    , 

I  now  think  it  right  to  ^e 
you  som^  information  concerning  ycmr 
son.  You  perhaps  expected  it  sooner, 
but  I  always  wish  to  avoid  kasty  judg* 
ments.  You  mentioned  in  your  letter 
that  it  had  not  yet  been   discovered 
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which  way  hii^  geniiis  poicited.  Iftiy 
genius  yon  meant  such  a  decided  l>e«it 
of  mind  to  any  one  pursuit  as  will  k^d 
to  excel  with  little  or  no  labonr  or  in- 
itruction,  I  mH^t  say  that  I  have  not  met 
with  fiuch  a  4|uality  in  more  than  three 
or  four  boys  in  my  life,  and  your  son  is 
certainly  not  among  the^ number.  But 
if  you  mean  only  the  aUUty  to  do  some 
of  tboM  things  which  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  can  do  when  properly  taught, 
I  can  alBrm  that  I  find  in  him  no 
peculiar  deficiem^^  And  whether  you 
dioose  to  bring  him  up  to  trade  or  to 
some  practioil  profession,  I  see  no  rea- 
Bon  to  doid)t  that  he  may  in  time  be- 
come sufficiently  qualified  ior  it.  It  is 
my  favourke  maxim.  Sir,  that  eipery 
tiling  QiQBt  vahiaUe  in  this  life  maiy 
generally  be  acquired  by  taking  pans 
fer^  Your  aon  has  already  lost  much 
iaxtst  in  the  fruitless  e^^ctatkm  of  find- 
ing out  what  he  would  take  up  of  fats 
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own  accord.  Believe  me,  Sir,  few  boys 
will  take  up  any  thing  of  their  own 
accord  but  a  top  or  a  marble.  I  will 
take  care,  while  he  is  with  me,  that  he 
loses  no  more  time  this  way,  but  is  em- 
ployed about  things  that  are  fit  for  him, 
not  doubting  that  we  shall  find  him  fit 
for  them. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

Solon  Wiseman. 

Though  the  doctrine  of  this  letter 

did  not  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Acres's 

notions,  yet  being  convinced  that  Mr. 

Wiseman  was    more  likely  to   make 

something  of  his  son  than  any  of  his 

former  preceptors,  he   continued  him 

at  this  school  for  some  years,  and  had 

the  satisfaction  to  find  him  going  on  in  .a 

steady  course  of  gradual  improvement. 

In  due  time  a  profession  was  chosen  for 

'  him,  which  seemed  to  suit  his  temper 

and  taleijts,  but  for  which  he  had  no 

particular  turrit  having  never  thought 
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at  all  about  it.  He  made  a  respectable 
figure  in  it,  and  went  through  the  world 
with  credit  and  usefulness,  thou^ 
without  a  genius.. 

HALF-A-CROWN'S  WORTH. 

Valentinb  was  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  and  a  scholar  in  one  of  our  great 
schools.  He  was  a  well-disposed  boy, 
but  could  not  help  envying  a  little  some 
of  his  companions,  who  had  a  larger 
allowance  of  money  than  himself.  He 
ventured  in  a  letter  to  sound  his  father 
on  the  subject,  not  directly  asking  for 
a  particular  sum,  but  mentioning  that 
many  of  the  boys  in  his  class  had  half- 
a-crown  a  week  for  pocket-money. 

His  father,  who  did  not  choose  to 
comply  with  his  wishes  tbr  various  rea- 
sons, nor  yet  to  refuse  him  in  a  mortify- 
ing manner,  wrote  an  answer,  the  chief 
purpose  of  which  was  to  make  him  sen- 
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sible  what  sort  of  a  sum  half-a-crown 
a  week  was,  and  to  how  many  more 
important  uses  it  might  be  put,  than  to 
provide  a  school-boy  with  things  abso- 
lutely superfluous  to  him. 

It  is  calculated  (said  he)  that  a  grown 
man  may  be  kept  in  health  and  fit  for 
labour  upon  a  pound  and  a  half  of  good 
bread  a  day.  Suppose  the  value  of  this 
to  be  two-pence  half-penny,  and  add  a 
penny  for  a  quart  of  milk,  which  will 
greatly  improve  his  diet,  half-a-crown 
will  keep  him  eight  or  nine  days  in 
this  mailner. 

A  common  labourer's  wages  in  our 
country  are  seven  shillings  per  week, 
and  if  you  add  somewhat  extraordinary 
for  harvest  work,  this  will  not  make  it 
amount  to  three  half-crowns  on  an 
average  the  year  round.  Suppose  hiA^ 
wife  and  children  to  earn  another  half- 
crown.  For  this  ten  shillings  per  week 
he  will  maintain  himself,  his  wife,  and 
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half  a  dozen  children,  in  food,  lodging, 
clothes,  and  fuel.  A  half-crown  then 
may  be  reckoned  the  full  weekly  main- 
tenance of  two  human  creatures  in 
every  thing  necessary. 

Where  potatoes  are  much  cultivated^ 
two  bushels,  weighing  eighty  pounds 
apiece,  may  be  purchased  for  half-a- 
crown.  Here  are  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  of  solid  food,  of  which  allow- 
ing for  the  waste  in  dressing,  you  may 
reckon  two  pounds  and  a  half  sufficient 
for  the  sole  daily  nourishment  of  one 
person.  At  this  rate,  nine  people  might 
be  fed  a  week  for  half-a-crown  ;  poorly 
indeed,  but  so  as  many  thousands  are 
fed,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt  or 
buttermilk. 

If  the  father  of  a  numerous  family 
were  out  of  work,  or  the  mother  lying- 
in,  a  parish  would  think  half-a-crown  a 
week  a  very  ample  assistance  to  them. 

Many  of  the  cottagers  round  us  would 
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receive  with  great  thankfulness  a  tix^ 
penny,  loaf  per  week,  and  reckon  it  a 
very  material  addition  to  their  children's, 
bread.  For  half-a-crown,  therefore,  you 
might  purchase — the  weekly  blessings 
of  five  poor  families. 

Porter  13  a  sort  of  luxury  to  a  poor 
man,  but  not  a  useless  one,  since  it  will 
stand  in  the  place  of  some  solid  food, 
and  enable  him  to  work  with  better 
heart.  You  could  treat  a  hard-working 
man  with  a  pint  a  dpy  of  this  liquor  for 
twelve  days,  with  half-a-crown. 

Many  a  cottage  in  the  country  inha- 
bited by  a  large  family  is  let  for  forty 
shillings  a  year.  Half-a-crown  a  week 
would  pay  the  full  rent  of  three  such 
cottages,  and  allow  somewhat  over  for 
repairs. 

The  usual  price  for  scliooling  at  a 
dame-school  in  a  village  is  two-pence  a 
week.  You  might  therefore  get  fifteen 
children  instructed  in  reading  and  the 
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girls  in  sewi&g,  far  balf-a- crown  weekly. 
But  e¥ei2  in  a  town  you  might  get  tl^m 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  accounts, 
and  so  fitted  for  any  common  trade,,  for 
five  shillings  a  quarter ;  and  therefore 
half-a-crown  a  weak  would  keep  «ix 
children  at  such  a  school,  axid  provide 
them .  with  books  besides. 

All  these  are  ways  in  which  half-^a* 
crown  a  week  might  be  made  to  ik>  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  others.  I  shall 
now  just  mention  one  or  two  ways  of 
laying  it  out  with  advantage  to  yourself. 

I  know  you  are  very  fond  of  coloured 
plates  of  plants,  and  other  objects  of 
natural  history.  There  are  now  $^veral 
works  of  tlus  sort  publishing  in  montlily 
numbers,  as  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
the  English  Botany,  the  Flora  Bustica, 
and  the  Naturalist's  Magazine*  Now 
half-<a-crown  a  week  would  reach  the 
purchase  of  th^  best  of  these. 

The  same  sum  laid  out  in  the  old 
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book-shops  in  London  would  buy  you 
more  classics^  and  pretty  editions  too^ 
in  one  year,  than  you  could  read  in 
five. 

Now  I  do  not  grudge  laying  out  half- 
a-crown  a  week  upon  you ;  but  when 
so  many  good  things  for  yourself  and 
others  may  be  done  with  it,  I  am  un- 
willing you  should  squander  it  away  like 
your  schoolfellows  in  tarts  and  trinke6^. 

THE  RAT  WITH  A  BELL. 

A  FABLE. 

A  LARGE  old  house  in  the  country 
was  so  extremely  infested  with  rats,  that 
nothing  could  be  secured  from  their 
depredations.  They  scaled  the  walls  to 
attack  flitches  of  bacon,  though  hung*, 
as  high  as  the  ceiling.  Hanging  shelves^, 
afforded  no  protection  to  the  cheese  and 
pastry.     Tliey  penetrated  by  sap  into 
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the  store-room,  and  plundered  it  of  pre- 
serves and  sweetmeats.  They  gnawed 
through  cupboard-doors,  undermined 
floors,  and  ran  races  behind  the  wain- 
scots. The  cats  could  not  get  at  them : 
they  were  too  cimning  and  too  well 
fed  to  meddle  with  poison ;  and  traps 
only  now  and  then  caught  a  heedless 
straggler.  One  of  these,  however,  on 
being  taken,  was  the  occasion  of  prac- 
tising a  new  device.  This  was,  to 
fasten  a  colkr  with  a  small  bell  about 
the  prisoner's  neck,  and  then  turn  him 
loose  again. 

Overjoyed  at  the  recovery  of  his  li- 
berty, the  rat  ran  into  the  nearest  hole, 
and  went  in  search  of  his  companions. 
They  heard  at  a  distance  the  bell  tinkle 
tinkle,  through  the  dark  passages,  and 
suspecting  some  enemy  had  got  among 
them,  away  they  scoured,  some  one  way 
and  some  another.  The  bell-bearer 
pursued ;  and  soon  guessing  the  cause 
g2 
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of  their  flight,  he  was  greatly  am  used 
by  it.  Wherever  he  af>proached,  it  • 
was  all  hurry-scurry,  aad  not  a  tail  of  j 
one  of  them  was  to  be  seen.  He  diaaed 
h»  old  friends  from  hole  to  hole,  and 
room  to  room,  laughing  all  the  while 
at  their  fears,  and  increasing  them  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power.  Presently 
be  had  the  whole  house  to  himself. 
'  «  That's  right  (quoth  h|B)~thc  fewer, 
the  better  cheer."  So  he  rioted  alone 
among  the  good  things,  and  stufied  till 
he  could  hardly  walk. 

For  two  or  three  days  this  course  of 
life  went  on  very  pleasantly.  He  ate, 
and  ate,  and  played  the  bugbear  to 
perfection.  At  lengtb  he  grew  tired 
of  this  lonely  condition,  and  longed  to 
mix.with  his  companions  again  upon 
the  &)nner  footing.  But  the  difficulty 
was,  how  to  get  rid  of  his  bell.  He 
pulled  and  tugged  with  his  fore-feet, 
and  almost  wore  the  skin  off  his  neck 
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in  the  attempt,  but  all  in  vain«  The 
bell  was  now  his  plague  and  torment. 
He  wandered  from  room  to  room,  ear- 
nestly desiring  to  make  himself  known 
to  one  of  his  companions,  but  they  all 
kept  out  of  his  reach.  At  last,  as  he 
was  moping  about  disconsolate,  he  fell 
in  puss's  way,  and  was  devoured  in  an 
instant. 

He  who  is  raised  so  much  above  his 
fellow-creatures  as  to  be  the  object  of 
their  terror,  must  suffer  for  it  in  losing 
all  the  comforts  of  society.  He  is  a 
solitary  being  in  the  midst  of  crowds. 
He  keeps  them  at  a  distance,  and  they 
equally  shun  him.  Dread  and  affection 
cannot  subsist  together. 
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TEIAL.* 

0/a  cmnplaint  made  ag^imt  sundry  persotu  fw  brealking  the 
windauvs  of  Do  ROTH  Y  Careful,  Widow ,  and  dealer  in 
Qmfftirhnemi, 

ThI:  Court  being  sat,  there  appeared 
in  person  the  widow  Dorothy  Carefvly 
to  make  a  complaint  against  Henry 
Luckless,  and  other  person  or  persons 
unknown,  for  breaking  three  panes  of 
glass,  value  nine-pence,  in  the  house  of 
the  said  widow.  Being  directed  to  tell 
her  case  to  the  court,  she  made  a  court- 
sey,  and  began  as  follows  : 

*  This  was  meant  as  a  sequel  of  that  very  pleas- 
ing and  ingenious  little  work,  entitled  Juveni/e 
Trials,  in  which  a  Court  of  Justice  is  supposed  to 
be  instituted  in  a  boarding-school^  composed  of 
the  scholars  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
offences  committed  at  school* 


<'  Please  your  lordalup,  I  was  eittisig 
at  work  by  my  fireside,  between  the 
hours  ^  six  and  seven  in  the  evenii^, 
just  as  it  was  growing  dusk«  and  UtUe 
Jack  wal  spinning  beside  me,  when  all 
at  once  crack  went  the  window,  an4 
down  ik\l  a  *  little  basket  <^  cakes  that 
was  set  up  against  it*  1  started  iip^ 
and  cried  to  Jack,  Bless  me,  what's  the 
matter  ?  So,  says  Jack,  somebody  k$t^ 
thrown  a  atone  and  broke  tlie  wind^yffy^ 
and  I  dare  say  it  is  some  of  theechopl-* 
boys*  With  tli^t  I  ran  out  of  the  house^ 
and  saw  some  boys  making  off  aa  famt 
as  they  oot^go*  So  I  ran  aflter  them^ 
quick  as  my  old  legs  would  cacry  unr : 
but  I  should  never  have  oome  near 
them,  if*  one  had  not  happened  to  &U 
down.  Him  I  caught,  and  broi^ht 
back  to  my  house,  when  Jack  knew 
him  fM:  once  to  be  master  Harry  ;Luck- 
less.  So  I'  told  him  I  would  comp^am 
of  bim  the  n^t  day;  and  I  hc^^fwr 
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worship  will  make  him  pay  the  damage, 
and  I  think  he  deserves  a  good  whip- 
ping into  the  bargain,  for  injuring  a 
poor  widow  woman." 

The  Judge  kaving  heard  Mrs.  Care- 
fiiPs  story,  desired  her  to  sit  down  ;  and 
then  calling  up  master  Luckless,  asked 
him  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself. 
Luckless  appeared  with  his  face  a  good 
deal  scratched,  and  looking  very  rue- 
fully. After  making  his  bow,  and  sob- 
bing two  or  three  times,  he  said  : 

"  My  lord,  I  am  as  innocent  of  this 
matter  as  any  boy  in  the  school,  and  I 
am  sure  I  have  suffered  enough  about 
it  already.  My  lord,  Billy  Thompson 
and  I  were  playing  in  the  lane  near 
Mrs.  CarefuPs  house,  when  we  heard 
the  window  crash ;  and  directly  after 
she  came  running  out  towards  us  Up- 
on this,  Billy  ran  away,  and  I  ran  too, 
thinking  I  might  bear  the  blame.  But 
after  running  a  little  way,  I  stumbled 


oyer  mmelihins  thit  kyin  tba  Xi^r 
and  before  I  could  get  up  ^gain»  al^ 
overtook  me»  and  caugbt  me  by  thi^ 
bair,  and  began  lugging  lysid  ending  mni^ 
I  told  her  it  was  not  I  that  br^e  hw 
window,  but  it  did  not  signify ;  so  jihe 
draped  me  to  the  light*  luggib^  an4 
«cratchiBg  me  all  the  whiK  and  then 
said  die  would  inform  again;}t  me ;  mi 
that  is  all  I  know  of  the  matter/' 

Judge.  I  find,  good  woman,  ymi 
were  willing  to  revenge  yourself^  with- 
out waiting  for  the  justice  ot'  thia  epuit* 

Widone  Carefid*  My  lord,  J  Odofem 
I  was  put  into  a  passion,  asd  did  aot 
properly  coofiider  what  I  was  doing* 

Judge.  Well,  where  ia  Billy  Thompr 
son? 

Billy.  Here,  my  lord. 

Jttdge.  You  have  heard  what  Harry 
Luckless  says.  Declare,  upon  yoilr 
honour,  whether  he  has  ajK^i^n  Hb^ 
truth. 
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Bitty.  My  lord,  I  am  sure  neither  he 
nor  I  had  any  concern  in  breaking  the 
window.  We  were  standing  together 
at  the  time,  and  I  ran  on  hearing  the 
door  open,  for  fear  of  being  charged 
with  it,  and  he  followed.  But  what 
became  of  him  I  did  not  stay  to  see. 

Judge.  So  you  let  your  friend  shift 
for  himself,  and  only  thought  of  saving 
yourself.  But  did  you  see  any  other 
person  about  the  house  or  in  the  lane  ? 

Bilh/.  My  lord,  I  thought  I  heard 
somebody  on  the  other  sideof  the  hedge, 
creeping  along,  a  little  before  the  win- 
dow was  broken,  but  I  saw  nobody. 

Judge.  You  hear,  good  woman,  what 
is  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  person  you 
have  accused.  Have  you  any  other 
evidence  against  him  ? 

Widow  Careful.  One  might  be  sure 
that  they  would  deny  it,  and  tell  lies 
for  one  another ;  but  I  hope  I  am  ih^ 
to  be  put  off  in  that  manner. 
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Ju^e.  I  mustrtell  you,  mistress,  that 
you  give  too  much  liberty  to  your 
tongue,  and  are  guilty  of  as  much  in« 
justice  as  that  of  which  you  complain. 
I  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  if  the  young 
gentlemen  of  this  school  deserved  the 
general  character  of  liars.  You  will 
find  among  us,  I  hope,  as  just  a  sense 
of  what  is  right  and  honourable,  as 
among  those  who  are  older ;  and  our 
worthy  master  certainly  would  not  per- 
mit us  to  try  offences  in  this  manner, 
if  he  thought  us  capable  of  bearing  ialse 
witness  in  each  other's  favour. 

Widmo  Careful.  I  ask  your  lordship's 
pardon,  I  did  not  mean  to  o£fend :  but 
it  is  a  heavy  loss  for  a  poor  woman,  and 
though  I  did  not  catch  the  boy  in  the 
fact,  he  was  the  nearest  when  it  was 
done. 

Judge.  As  that  is  no  more  than  a  sus- 
picion, and  he  has  the  positive  evidence 
of  his  school-fellow  in  his  favour,  it 
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"Wiii  b«  itfipo6sible  to  convict  Um,  con- 
iiMently  with  the  nited  of  justice.  Have 
you  difieovered  any  otha*  circumstance 
thM  m^y  point  out  the  offender  ? 

WidQW  C&refid.  My  iord^  next  morn^ 
itig  Jttk  found  on  Uie  floor  this  top, 
which  1  suppose  the  win«iow  wiis  broke 
with. 

Judge,  Hatid  it  up— Here,  gentte'^ 
wen  of*  the  Jury,  please  to  examine  it^ 
imd  tee  if  yoa  can  discover  any  thing 
^f  i«3  oumer. 

JtstgfMm.  Here  is  P«  &.  out  upoa 
it. 

'  tjimiktr^  Yes»  mnd  I  am  sure  I  re- 
^emb^  B&ter  Riot's  iutving  just  Buch 

AHOihtr.  So  do  I. 

JuSlge.  Master  Riot»  i§  this  your  top  ? 

Riot.  I  don't  know,  my  lord,  per- 
haps it  may  be  mine ;  I  have  had  a 
{great  many  t<^»  and  when  I  have  <iane 
irith  thetn,  I  throw  them  away,  aiMl 
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-any  body  may  pick  them  up  that  pleases. 
You  see  it  has  lost  its  peg. 

Judge.  Very  well,  sir.  Mrs.  Care- 
ful, you  may  retire. 

Widow  Careful.  >  And  must  I  have 
no  amends,  my  lord  ? 

Judge.  Have  patience.  Leave  every 
thing  to  the  court.  We  shall  do  you 
all  the  justice  in  our  power. 

As  soon  as  the  widow  was  gone,  the 
Judge  rose  from  his  seat,  and  with  much 
^solemnity  thus  addressed  the  assembly  c 

Gentlemen, — this  business,  I  confess, 
gives  me  much  dissatisfaction.  A  poor 
^oman  has  been  insulted  and  injured  in 
iier  property,  apparently  without  pro- 
vocation ;  and  though  she  has  not  been 
able  to  convict  the  offender,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  she,  as  well  as  the  world 
in  general,  will  impute  the  crime  to 
some  of  our  society.  Though  I  am  in 
tny  own  mind  convinced  that  in  her 
passion  she  charged  an  innocent  person, 
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yet  the  .drcmustaQce  of  the  iop  is  ^ 
strong  suspicioD,  indeed  ^most  a  proaf> 
tbat  the  perpetrator  of  this  unmaAly 
mischief  was  one  x)f  our  J>odj.  The 
QwnefofthetGqp  has  justly  observed,  that 
its  having  been  his  property  is  no  cer- 
tain proof  against  him.  Since  iiiere- 
&re,  in  the  present  defect  o£  evidejnjee, 
the  whole  school  must  remain  burdeoeid 
unth  the  discredit  of  this  action,  and 
flhare  in  the  ^uiLt  of  it,  I  think  fit^  in 
the  first  place,  to  decree,  that  restitu- 
tion shall  be  made  to  the  sufierer  outof 
the  public  chest ;  and  next,  that  a  court 
of  inquiry  be  instituted  for  the  express 
purpbse  of  searching  thoroughly  into 
this  affair,  with  power  to  examine  all 
persons  upon  honour,  who  are  thought 
Jikely  to  be  able  to  throw  light  upcui 
it.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  thesie  meaaui:e^ 
meet  with  your  concurrence ! 

The  whdle  court  bowqd  to  .the  Judjgcv 
and  expressed  their  entire  satisfaction 
with  his  determination. 
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ft  was^  then  ordered,  that  the  pubKc 
treBScirer  should  go  to  the  Widow  Gare- 
fdPfe  house,  and  pay  her  tHie  sum  of 
owe  shilling,  malting  at  the  same  time 
a  handsome  apology  in  the  name  of  the 
school:  And' six  persons  were  taken 
by  Ibt  out  of  the  jury  to  compose  the 
court  of  inquiry,  which  was  to  sit  lit 
the  evening. 

The  court  then  adjourned. 

Oh  the  meeting  df  the  court  of  in- 
qpiry,  the  first  thing  proposed  by  the 
President  was,  that  the  persons  who 
usually  played  with  master  Riot  should 
be  sent  for.  Accordingly  Tom  Frisk 
and  Bob  Loiter  were  summoned,  when 
the  President  asked  them  upon  their 
ht)nour  if  they  kneW  t1ie  top  to  have 
been  Riot's.  They  said  they  didt 
They  were  then  asked  whether  they 
remembered  when  Riot  had  it  in  hii 
possession  7 
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.  Frisk.  He  had  it  the  day  before  yes* 
terday,  and  split  a  top  of  mine  with  it. 

Loiter.  Yes,  and  then,  as  he  was  mak- 
ing a  stroke  at  mine,  the  peg  flew  out. 

Presid.  What  did  he  then  do  with  it  ? 

Frisk.  He  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
tsaid,  as  it  was  a  strong  top,  he  would 
have  it  mended. 

Presid.  Then  he  did  not  throw  it 
away,  or  give  it  to  any  body  ? 

Loiter.  No  ;  he  pocketed  it  up,  and 
we  saw  no  more  of  it. 

Presid.  Do  you  know  of  any  quarrel 
he  had  with  Widow  Careful  ? 

Frisk.  Yes ;  a  day  or  two  before,  he 
ivent  to  her  shop  for  some  gingerbread ;. 
but  as  he  already  owed  her  sixpence,, 
she  would  nqt  let  him  have  any  till  he 
had  paid  his  debts. 

Presid.  How  did  he  take  the  disap^ 
pointment  ? 

Frisk.  He  said  he  would  be  revenged 
qn  her. 
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PirsRE  AVe  you  silre  he  used  suctt 

Prisft.  Yesj  Eoiter  Heiard  him  a&  weff 
aSririysdfi 

Loiter,  rdid',  Sir, 

Presidl  Do  either  of  you  Know  any 
more  of  tHi^  affair  ? 

^b/£  No,  Sir. 

Presidl  Ybu  may  go; 

The  President  now  observed,  that 
tJiese  witnesses  Hjd-done  a^great  deariii* 
esdaVlishing  proofs  against  Rfot ;  for  it* 
\*4is-now  pretty  certain  that^no  one  but^ 
himself  could  Have  been  in  possession  of 
iSietop  at  the  time- the  crime-was  com- 
mitted ;  and alsoit appeared, rtiat  heha<F 
dfeblared^  a  malicious  iiitentibn  against 
the  woman,  which  it  was  highly  probata 
bit  he  would  put  intoexiecution. — A* 
life' com-t^ were  dfebating  about  the  nekVi 
step  to  be  tStlten,  they  were  aequaihted 
that  Jack,  the  widow's  sort,  was  wait- 
ing at  the  school  dobrfbf  atefthisrifcrtij 
H  3 
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and  a  person  being  sent  out  for  him» 
Riot  was  found  threatening  the  boy> 
and  bidding  him  go  home  about  his  bu- 
siness. The  boy  however  was  conveyed 
safely  into  the  room,  when  he  thus  ad- 
dressed himself  tothe  President : 

Jack.  Sir,  and  please  your  worship^ 
as  I  was  looking  about  this  morning 
for  sticks  in  the  hedge  over  against 
our  house,  I  found  this  buckle.  So  I 
thought  to  myself,  sure  this  must  be- 
long to  the  rascal  that  broke  our  win* 
dows.  So  I  have  brought  it  to  see  if 
any  body  in  the  school  would  own  it. 

Preside  On  which  side  of  the  hedge 
did  you  find  it  ? 

Jack.  On  the  other  side  from  our 
house,  in  the  close. 

JPresid.  Let  us  see  it.  Gentlemen^ 
this  is  so  smart  a  buckle,  that  I  am  sure 
I  remember  it  at  once,,  and  so  I  dare 
say  you  all  do  ? 

All.  It  is  Riot's. 
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Presid.  Has  any  body  observed  Riot's 
shoes  to-day  ? 

One  Boy.  Yes,  he  has  got  them  tied 
with  strings. 

Presid.  Very  well,  gentlemen  ;  we 
liave  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  draw 
up  an  account  of  all  the  evidence  we 
have  heard,  and  lay  it  before  his  lord- 
ship.    Jack,  you  may  go  home. 

Jack.  Pray,  Sir,  let  somebody  go  with 
me,  for  I  am  afraid  of  Riot,,  who  has 
just  been  threatening  me  at  the  door. 

Presid.  Master  Bold  will  please  to  go 
along  with  the  boy. 

The  minutes  of  the  court  were  then 
drawn  up,  and  the  President  took  them 
to  the  Judge's  chamber.  After  the 
Judge  had  perused  them,  he  ordered 
an  indictment  to  be  drawn  up  against 
Peter  Riot,  "  for  that  he  ineanly,  clan- 
destinely, and  with  malice  aforethought, 
had  broken  three  panes  in  the  window 
of  Widow  Careful,  with  a  certain  in- 
strument called  a  top,  whereby  he  had 
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<!bmmitted  an  atrocious-  injury  on  an 
innocent  person,  and  had  brought  a» 
disgrace  upon  the  society  to  which  he 
belonged."  At  the  same  time  he  sen* 
aai  officer  to  inform  master  Mot  that 
Hi»  trial  would  corner  on»  the  nejrt? 
morning/ 

Riot,  who  wa^-witH  some  of  his  gagf 
companions^  afRjctedto treat thematter 
with  great  indiflerence^  and-  even  to 
make  a  jest  of  it.  However,  in  ttftf 
morning  he  thought  it  best  to  ende^ 
vour  tomafce  it  up ;  and- accordingly, 
when  the  court  was  assembledl  he  sent 
one  of  his  friends  with  a  shilHng^  saying 
that  he  would  not  trouble  them  witR 
atiy  fbrther  inquiries^  but-  would  pay 
thfe  sum  that'  had  been  issued^  out  of 
the  public  stocK.  Oh  the  receipt  of 
thismessage,  the  Judgerose with  much 
severity  in  his*  countfenanee;  arid*  oB* 
servitig,  that  l^fstrch  a*  contewptuons 
behaviour  towards  thfe  court;  the  ctu 
linaJ' had-gi'eatly  addfed'  tb  Mff  oflflfneijj 
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he  ordered  two  oflBicers  with  their  staves 
immediately  to  go  and  bring  in  Riot, 
and  to  use  force  if  he  should  resist 
them.  The  culprit  thinking  it  best  to 
submit,  was  presently  led  in  between, 
the  two  officers  ;  when  being  placed  at 
the  bar,  the  Judge  thus  addressed  him  t 
"  1  am  sorry.  Sir,  that  any  member 
of  this  society  can  be  so  little  sensible 
of  the  nature  of  a  crime,  and  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  a  court 
of  justice,  as  you  have  shown  yourself 
to  be,  by  the  proposal  you  took  the  im- 
proper liberty  of  sending  to  us.  If  you 
meant  it  as  a  confession  of  your  guilt, 
you  certainly  ought  to  have  waited  to 
receive  from  us  the  penalty  we  thought 
proper  to  inflict,  and  not  to  have  ima- 
gined that  an  offer  of  the  mere  payment 
of  damages  would  satisfy  the  claims  of 
justice  against  you.  If  you  had  only 
broken  the  window  by  accident,  and 
on  your  own  accord  offered  restitution. 
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frothing  less  than  the  ftrH  damages^cooM 
have  been  accepted.      Biit  yoir  now 
stand  charged  with  having  dbne  thi^ 
mischief,  meanly,  secretly,  and   mali- 
ciously, and  thereby  have  added  a^  great 
deal  of  crinrinal  intention  to  the  act. 
Can  yon  then  think  that  a  court  like 
this,  designed  to  watch  over  the  morals, 
as- well  as  protect  the  properties;  of  our 
community,  can  so  slightly  pass^  over 
such  aggravated  oflfences  ?    Yxm  can 
dsAm  no  merit   from*  .confessing   the 
crime,  now  that    you*  Bnow  so^  mucH:  , 
evidence*  will?  appeal*  against  you.  Andl 
if  you  choose  still-  to  plead^not  guiity, 
you  are  at  liberty  to'  do  it,  and- we  wffl< 
proceed  immediately  to  the  trial,  with- 
out taking  any  advantage  of  the  confes- 
sion implied' by  your  offer  of  payment/* 
Riot  stood  silent  for  some  time;  and* 
tfren  begged  to  be  allowed  to  consult* 
vnth  his  friends,  what  was' best  for  hint 
tey  do.    This-  war  j^reed  to,  and  he  way 


permitted  to  retire,  though  under  guapil 
of  an  officer.  A£ber  a  «hort  Bbs^ern^ 
he  returned  with  more  humility  in  I^ 
lQoks»  and  ^jd  that  he  {beaded  guilt^» 
and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
court.  The  Judge  Xheix. made  a  speech 
4)f  some  length,  fbr  the  purjpose  x>f  con- 
vincing the.prii^oner,  as  well  as  the  by- 
standers, of  the  epormity  of  the  x;rim0. 
He  then  pronounce4  thefoUow^ig  sen- 
tence: 

*'You,  Peter  Biot^  are  hereby  sen- 
tenced to  pay  tKe  sum  of  half-a-crowu 
to  the  public  treasury,  as  a  satis&ction 
for  the  mischief  you  have  done,  and 
your  attempt  to  .conceal  it*  You  ai^ 
to  repair  to  the  house  of  Widow  Care*^ 
ful^  accompanied  by  such  witnesses  as 
we  shall  appoint,  and  there,  havi|3g 
first  paid  her  the  sum  y^  owe  her,  yoni 
«hall  ask  her  pardon  for  the  insult  you 
offered  her.  You  shall  likewise,  to- 
morrow, after  school,  stand  up  in  your 
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place,  and  before  all  the  scholars  ask 
pardon  for  the  disgrace  you  have  been 
the  means  of  bringing  upon  the  so- 
ciety ;  and  in  particular  you  shall  apo- 
logize to.  master  Luckless,  for  the 
disagreeable  circumstance  you  were 
the  means  of  bringing  him  into.  Till 
all  this  is  complied  with,  you  shall  not 
presume  to  come  into  the  play-ground, 
or  join  in  any  of  the  diversions  of  the 
school ;  and  all  persons  are  hereby  ad- 
monished not  to  keep  you  company  till 
this  is  done.*' 

Riot  was  then  dismissed  to  his  room; 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  was  taken  to 
the  widow's,  who  was  pleased  to  receive 
his  submission  graciously,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  apologize  for  her  own  im- 
^ proper  treatment  of  master  Luckless, 
to  whom  she  sent  a  present  of  a  nice 
ball  by  way  of  amends. 

Thus  ended  this  important  business* 
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Tutor— George — Harry. 

G.  What  a  delightful  smell ! 
.  H.    Charming !   It  is  sweeter  than, 
Mr.  Essence's  shop. 

T.  Do  you  know  whence  it  comes  ? 

G.  O — ^it  is  from  the  bean-field  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  I  suppose. 

T.  It  is.  This  is  the  month  in  which 
beans  are  in  blossom.  See  the  stalks 
^re  full  of  their  black  and  white 
flowers. 

H.  I  see  peas  in  blossom,  too,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  field. 

G.  You  told  us  some  time  ago  of 
grass  and  corn-flowers,  but  they  make 
a  poor  figure  compared  to  these. 

T.  They  do.  The  glory  of  a  corn- 
field is  when  it  is  ripe ;  but  peas  and 
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beans  look  very  shabbily  at  that  time. 
But  suppose  we  take  a  closer  view  of 
these  folpssoma.  Go  yo^,  George  £ind 
bring  me  a  bean-plant ;  and  you,  Harry, 
a  pea.  [  They  go  and  bring  them. 

T.  Now  let  us  sit  down  and  compare 
them.  Do  you  think  these  /flowers 
much  alike? 

H.  O  no— very  .little. 

G.  Yes— 'a:good  deal ! 

T.  A  little  and  a  good  xied !  .How 
can  that  be  ?  come  ilet  us  see.  In  tbe 
first  place,  they  do  not  much  resemble 
each  other  In  size  or  colour. 

G.  No — but  I  think  they  doin shape. 

T.  True.  They  are  both  irregular 
dowers,  and  have  the  same  distribution 
of  parts.  They  a^e  of  die  kind  calkd 
papitionmeauSf  icom  papUia^  the  Latin 
word  for  a  iuitteifly,  which  insect  the^ 
are  thought  to  resemble. 

G.  The  pea  does  a  little,  but  not 
much. 


T.  Some  &o  much  more  than  these. 
Wfefl — 7pu  see  first  a  broad  leaf  stani 
ing  upright,  but  somewhat  bent  back  j^ 
life  isp  named  the  standard:  Oh  each 
side  are  two  narrower,  called  the  mngs. 
The  under  side  of  the  flower  is  formed 
€#  a  hollow  part'  resembling  a  boat: 
this  is  called  a  keeli. 

G.  It  is  very  like  a  boat  indeed  f 

T.  In  some  kinds,  however,  it  is  di- 
i4(te(l  in  the  middle,  and  so  is  like  ai 
tooa*  split  kt  two.  At\  these  parts  have 
^ws' which  unite  to  form  a  tube,  sc* 
ia  B  calyr,  trt  flower-cup.  This  tube, 
you  observe,  is  longer  in  the  bean  thaa 
in  the  peay  and  the  proportions  of  the 
o&er  parts-  are  somewhat  different ;  but 
ijfce  parts  rfiemselves  are  found  in  both. 

H.  So  they  are.    T  think  them  alike 

MOW* 

!P.  That  is  the  corisequence  of  ex- 
flttining  closely;     Now  let  us  strip  off 
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all  the  leaves  of  this  bean-flower  but 
the  keel.  What  do  you  think  this  boat 
contains  ? 

G.  It  must  be  those  little  things  you 
told  us  are  in  all  flowers, 

H.  The  chives  and  pistil. 

71  Right,  I  will  draw  down  the  keel 
gently,  and  you  shall  see  them. 

H.  How  curious ! 

T.  Here  are  a  number  of  chives 
joining  in  their  bodies  so  as  to  make  a 
round  tube,  or  cylinder,  threugh  which 
comes  out  a  crooked  thread,  which  is 
the  pistil.  I  will  now  with  a  pin  slit  this 
cylinder.     What  do  you  see  within  it  ? 

G.  Somewhat  like  a  little  pod. 

T.  True — and  to  show  you  that  it  is 
a  pod,  I  will  open  it,  and  you  shall  see 
the  seeds  within  it. 

H.  What  tiny  things !  Is  this  thett 
what  makes  the  bean-pod  afterwards  ? 

T.  It  is.     When  the  blossom  drops. 


ijiis  seed'vesseV  growAK  bl^er  arttf 
biggCTi  and^  at  length  hardens^  a6  the* 
seeds  grow  ripe,  becoittes  Blkck  anif 
rfirivelledi  and  would'  burst  and  sh<ed 
<lie  seeds,'  if  tHey  were  not  gathered'! 

G.  I  have  seen  several  burst  pods^  of 
our  s^\'eet  peas  undter  the  wall;  with 
nWrhihg^left'in  them, 

T.  And  it  is  common  for  the  fibW 
peas  and  beans  to  lose  a  great  part  of 
tSe  seeds  while  they  are  getting  in; 

7?.  At  the  bottom  of  this'  pea-stalfr 
iJiere  are  some  pods  set  already; 

T.  Open  one.  You  see  that  tfie  potf^ 
iflr  composed  of  two  shells,  and  that' aiP 
the  seedi  are  fastened*  to  one  side  of  the^ 
pod,  but  alternately  to  each  shell. 

Gi  Is  it' the  same  in  beans?' 

T.  Yes,  and  in  all  other  pods  of  the' 
papilionaceous'  flowers:  Well-— this*  is^ 
the  general  structure  of  a  very  numerous* 
and  useful  ckss  of  plknts;  called  the 
Hfguminousvrp&dded.  Of^the^;  itrthi*^ 
i3 
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country,  the  greater  part  are  herbaceous, 
with  some  shrubs.  In  the  warm  cli- 
mates there  are  also  tall  trees.  M^ny 
of  the  leguminous  plants  afford  excel- 
lent nourishment  for  man  and  beast  ; 
and  their  pods  have  the  name  oi pulse. 

G.  I  have  read  of  persons  living  on 
pulse,  but  1  did  not  know  w^hat  it  meant 
before. 

T.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  as  part 
of  the  diet  of  abstemious  persons.  Of 
this  kind,  we  eat  peas,  beans,  and  kid- 
ney or  French  beans,  of  all  which  there 
are  a  variety" of  sorts  cultivated.  Other 
nations  eat  lentils  and  lupines,  which* 
are  of  this  class ;  with  several  others. 

'  H.  I  remember  our  lupines  in  the 
garden  have  flowers  of  this  kind,  with 
pods  growing  in  clusters.  But  we 
only  cultivate  them  for  the  colour  and 
smell. 

T.  But  other  nations  eat  them.  Then 
all  the  kinds  of  clover,  or  trefoil,  which 
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are  so  useful  in  feeding  cattle,  belong 
to  this  tribe  ;  as  do  likewise  vetches, 
sainfoin  and  lucerne,  which  are  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  These  princi- 
pally compose  what  are  usually,  though 
improperly,  called,  in  agriculture,  arti^ 
Jicial  grasses. 

G.  Clover  flowers  are  as  sweet  as 
beans ;  but  do  they  bear  pods  ? 

T.  Yes ;  very  short  ones,  with  one 
or  two  seeds  in  each.  But  there  is  a 
kind  called  nonsuch,  with  a  very  small 
yellow  flower,  that  has  a  curious  twisted 
pod  like  a  snail-shell.  Many  of  the 
leguminous  plants  are  weak,  and  cannot 
support  themselves ;  hence  they  are 
furnished  with  tendrils,  by  means  of 
which  they  clasp  neighbouring  plants, 
and  run  up  them.  You  know  the 
garden  peas  do  so  to  the  sticks  which 
are  set  in  the  rows  with  them.  Some 
kind  of  vetches  run  in  this  manner  up 
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lUe  hedges,  vrfiich  they  decorate  witfr 
their  long  bunches  of  blue  or  purpfe 
ftewers;  Tares-,  which  are  some  of  tfte 
sl^nd^rest  of  the  family,  db  much  mis* 
chief  among  corn  by  twining  round*  ifr. 
and  choking  it. 

H.  What  are  they  good* for  then?" 

T.  They  are  weedis  or  noxious-platits 
with  respect  tous  ;  but  doubtlfess  they 
Have  their  uses  in  the  creation;  Some 
6f  our  papilionaceous  plants,  however, 
afe  able  enough  to  shift  for  themselves ; 
fer  gorse  orfiirze  is  of  the  number. 

6r.    Wliat,  that  prickly  bush  all  co- 
vered over  with  yellow  flowers,  that 
.overruns  our  common  ? 

T.  Yes.  Then  there  is  broom^  a* 
plant  as  big,  but  without*  thorns,  and' 
with  larger  flowers.  This  is  as  frequent- 
as^  fiirze  in  some  places. 

H.  I  know  it  grows  in  abundance  in* 
th«  brooms  field; 
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T.  It  does ;  but  the  naming  of  field* 
and  places  from  it  is  a  proof  that  it  is- 
not  so  common  as  the  other. 

G.  We  have  some  bushes  of  white 
broom  in  the  shrubbery,  and  some  trees 
of  Spanish  broom. 

T.  True.  You  have  also  a  small  tree 
which  flowers  early,  and  bears  a  great 
many  pendent  branches  of  yellow  blos- 
soms, that  look  peculiarly  beautiful 
when  intermixed  with  the  purple  lilacs^ 

H.  I  know  it — Laburnum. 

T*  Right.  This  is  one  of  our  class 
of  plants  too.  Then  there  is  a  large 
tree,  with  delicate  little  leaves,  pro- 
tected by  long  thorns,  and  bearing 
bunches  of  white  papilionaceous  flowers. 

G.  I  know  which  you  mean,  but  I 
cannot  tell  the  name. 

T.  It  is  the  Bastartl  Acacia,  or  Lo- 
cust tree,  a  native  of  America.  Thus, 
you  see,  we  have  traced  this  class  of 


plknts  thtough  all  sizes  from  the  trefofl 
IJHafe  covers  the  turft,  to  a  large  tree.  T 
should  not,  however,  forget  two  others^ 
fire  Liquorice,  atid-tlte  Tamarind.  The 
liiquorice,  with  the  sweet  root  of  whicfr 
you  are  well  acquainted,  gjfows'  in  the 
Warmer  countries,  especially*  Spain,  but 
iir  cultivated  in  Bn^and.  The  Tama- 
rmd'  is  a  large  spreading  tree  growing 
in  the  West  Indies^  and  valuetf  for  its^ 
shade,  as^well'asfbr  the  cooling  acid* 
pulp  of  its  pods^  which  are  preserved 
with  sugar  and  sent  over  to  usi 

jfiT.  I  know  them  very  well. 
.     T.   Well"— do  you  think  now  you 
sliall  both  be  able  to  discover  a  papi- 
lionaceous flbwer  when  you  meet  witft 
it  again  ? 

6?.  I  believe  I  shall;  if  they  are  aJf 
MRe  these  we  have  been  examining, 

T.  They  have  all  the  sstme  parte, 
titeugh  variously  proportioned.  Whaf 
are  these  ? 


G.   There  is  the  staadard  and  inm 
^iogs. 

M.  And  the  keel. 

T.  Right — the  keel  sometiiagr^  g16]% 
into  two,  and  then  it  is  an  irregular  fii^e-^ 
leaved  flower.  The  chives  jare  ^geae- 
^ally  ten,  of  which  one  stands^part  from 
the  rest.  The  ^pistil  single^  and  endiqg 
in  a  pod.  Another  circuaistance  com- 
mon to  most  of  this  tribe,  is,  that  their 
leaves  ar£  mnged  or  pinnated,  that  is, 
having  leaflets  set  opposite  each  other 
upon  a  middle  rib.  You  see  this  struc- 
ture in  these  bean  leaves.  But  in  the 
clovers  there  are  only  two  i^iposite 
leaflets^  and  oae  terminatii^  j  whence 
their  i^ame  of  trefoil,  or  threeJ^af. 
What  we  call  a  club  on  cards  is  pro- 
ipefly  a  clover  leaff  4nd  th^a  French  call 
ft  tr^^  which  merais  the  wme. 

G.  I  tl^iofc  this  tribe  of  plants  almost 
M  useful  as  the  gritsses. 

T.   They  perhaps  come  tli^  next  'm 
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utility  :  but  their  seeds,  such  as  beans 
and  peas,  are  not  quite  such  good 
nourishment  as  corn,  and  bread  cannot 
be  made  of  them. 

G.  But  clover  i§  better  than  grass 
•  for  cattle. 

T.  It  is  more  fattening,  and  makes 
cows  yield  plenty  of  fine  milk.  Well — 
let  us  march. 

WALKING  THE  STRE:pTS. 

A   PARABLE. 

Have  you  ever  walked  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  great  city  ? 

What  shoals  of  people  pouring  in 
from  opposite  quarters,  like  torrents 
meeting  in  a  narrow  valley  !  You 
would  imagine  it  impossible  for  them 
to  get  through ;  yet  all  pass  on  their 
way  without  stop  or  molestation. 

Were  each  man  to  proceed  exactly 
in  i  the  line  in  which   he  set  out,    he 
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could  not  move  many  paces  withowt 
encountering  another  full  in  his  track. 
They  would  strike  againsft  each  other, 
fall  back,  push  forward  again,  block  up 
the  way  for  themselves  and  those  after 
them,  and  throw  the  whole  street  into 
confusion. 

All  this  is  avoided  by  every  man's 
yielding  a  little.  % 

Instead  of  advancing  square,  stiff, 
with  arms  stuck  out,  every  one  who 
knows  how  to  walk  the  streets,  glides 
along,  his  arms  close,  his  body  oblique 
and  flexible,  his  track  gently  winding, 
leaving  now  a  few  inches  on  this  side, 
now  on  that,  so  as  to  pass  and  be  passed 
without  touching,  in  the  smallest  possi- 
ble space. 

He  pushes  no  one  into  the  kennel, 
nor  goes  into  it  himself.  By  mutual 
accommodation  the  pp,th,  -though  nar- 
row, holds  them  all. 

He  goes   neither   much  faster  nor 
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«aiieh  slower  than  those  who^  in  the 
aume  direction.  In  the  finst  case  igie 
would  elbow,  in  the  fieeomd  he  woidii 
ke  elbowed. 

If  any  accidental  stqp  jariseSy  fcom^a 
^carriage  crossingi  a  ca«k  rolled^  a  juicl^ 
pocket  detected,  or  the  like,  he  doe6 
-not  increase  the  i^Btle  by  xushing  into 
the  midst  of  it,  but  checks  hispacQ^  aod 
patiently  waits  for  its  removal. 

Like  this  is  the  march  ^  Iffo. 

In  our  progress  through  the  warl4»« 
thousand  thin^  stand  continually  in  our 
way .  Some,  people  m^^et  us  full  in  th^ 
&ce  with  opposite  opinions  and  incluui* 
tions.  Some  «tand  before  us  in  >x)ur ^ui^ 
suit  of  pleasure  or  interest,  andotfaras 
follow  close  upon  our  heels.  Now,  .w^ 
ought  in  the  fifst  place  to  iomsidei:,  that 
the  road  is  as  free  for  (me  m  amther  f 
3nd  therefore  we  have  no  cj^ht  to  ^e^- 
pect  that  persons  should, go  out  of  thfiir 
rway  to  let  us  ,pas§,  any  more  than  we 
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out  of  ours.  Then,  if  we  do  not  mu- 
tually yield  and  accommodate  a  little, 
it  is  clear  that  we  must  all  stand  still, 
or  be  thrown  into  a  perpetual  confusion 
of  squeezing  and  jostling.  If  we  are  all 
in  a  hurry  to  get  on  as  fast  as  possible 
to  some  point  of  pleasure  or  interest  in 
our  view,  and  do  not  occasionally  hold 
back,  when  the  crowd  gathers,  a»d 
aaigry  contentions  arise,  we  shaft  only 
awgment  the  tumult,  without  advancing 
dur  own  progress.  On  the  whole,  it  isr- 
our  business  to  move  onwaixJs,  steadily^ 
but  quietly,  obstructing  others  as  little 
tea  possible,  yielding  a  little  to  this 
man's  prejudices,  and  that  man's  de- 
sires, and  doing  every  things  in  our 
power  to  make  the  journey  of  life  easy 
to  all  our  feltew-travellers  as  well  as  to 
ourselves. 
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FOURTEENTH  EVENING. 


ON  PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

Mrs.  F.  one  day  having  occasion  to 
be  blooded,  sent  for  a  surgeon.  As 
soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  her  young 
daughter,  Eliza,  started  up,  and  was 
hastily  going  away,  when  her  mother 
called  her  back. 

Mrs.  F.  Eliza,  do  not  go,  I  want  you 
to  stay  by  me. 

Eliz.  Dear  mamma!  I  can  never 
bear  to  see  you  blooded. 

Mrs.  F.  Why  not  ?  what  harm  will 
it  do  you  ? 

JE.  O  dear  !  I  cannot  look  at  blood. 
Besides,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  hurt, 
mamma ! 
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Mrs.R  O,  if  Icatvbeartoffeelit, 
surely  you  may  to*  see  it.  But  come* — 
you  must  stay;  and  we  will  talk  aboul^ 
it  afterwards. 

Eliza  liien,  pale  and* tremftling,  stood 
by  her  mother  ahd  saw  the  whote 
operation.  She  could  not  lielp^  how- 
ever, turning  her  head  away  when  the^ 
incision  was  made,  and  the  first  flbw^ 
of  blood  made  her  start  and' shuddep^^ 
When  all  was-  over,  and  the  surgeon* 
gone,  JVfrs.  P.  began: 

Well,  Eliza,    what  do.  you  thitifc  of 
this  mighty'  matter  now  ?■    Would  it 
not  have  been  very  foolish*  to*  have  run* 
away  from  it  ?- 

E.  &  mamma !  •  how  frightened  X  was 
when  he  took  out  his  lAncet !  ©id  it 
not  hurt  you  a  great  deal? 

Mrs.  F.  No,  very  little.  And^iPil< 
hfiadj  it  was  to  do  me  good,  you  know. 

J&.  But  why  should  r stay-to  see  it? 
I  could  do  you  no  good. 
k3 
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Mrs.  F.  Perhaps  not ;  but  it  will  do 
you  good  to  be  accustomed  to  such 
sights. 

jE.  Why,  mamma? 

Mrs.  F.  Because  instances  are  every 
day-happening  in  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  assist  fellow-creatures  in  circum- 
stances of  pain  and  distress :  and  if  we 
were  to  indulge  a  reluctance  to  come 
near  to  .them  on  those  occasions,  we 
should  never  acquire  either  the  know- 
ledge or  the  presence  of  mind  necessary 
for  the  purpose. 

E.  But  if  I  had  been  told  how  to 
help  people  in  such  cases,  could  not  I 
do  it  without  being  used  to  see  them  ? 

Mrs.  F.  No.  We  have  all  naturally 
a  horror  at  every  thing  which  is  the 
cause  of  pain  and  danger  to  ourselves 
or  others ;  and  nothing  but  habit  can 
give  most  of  us  the  presence  of  mind 
necessary  to  enable  us  in  such  occur- 
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rences  to  employ  our  knowledge  to  the 
best  advantage. 

JE.  What  k  presence  ofmindy  mamma? 

Mrs.  F.  It  is  that  steady  possessioa 
of  ourselves  in  cases  of  alarm,  that  pre- 
vents us  from  being  flurried  and  fright- 
ened. You  have  heard  the  expression 
of  having  all  our  wits  about  us.  That 
is  the  effect  of  presence  of  mind,  and  a 
most  inestimable  quality  it  is,  for  with- 
out it,  we  are  full  as  likely  to  run  into 
danger,  as  to  avoid  it.  Do  you  not  re- 
member hearing  of  your  cousin  Mary's 
cap  taking  fire  in  the  candle  ? 

jE.  O  yes — rvery  well. 

Mrs.  F.  Well— the  maid,  as  soon  as; 
she  saw  it,  set  up  a  great  scream,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room  ;  and  Mary  might 
have  been  burnt  to  death  for  any  assist- 
ance she  eould  give  her. 

E.  How  foolisli  that  was ! 

Mrs.  F.  Yes — the  girl  had  not  the 
least  presence  of  mind,  and  tl>e  conse- 
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qttence  was,  dtepriving  her  of  aM  recoK 
lection,  and  making  her  entirely  use- 
less. Btifc  as  soon  as  your  aunt  came 
up,  she  took  the  right  method^  for  pre- 
venting the  mischief.  The  cap  was  too 
much  on  fire  to  be  pulled  off;  so  she 
whipped- a  quilt  from  the  bed-and  flung 
itr  round  Mary's  head,  atid  thus  stifled' 
^e  flame. 

jB.  Miary  was  a  good'  deal  scorched, 
tJliougb. 

Mrs.  F.  Yes — ^but  it  was  very  wefl 
that  it  was  no  worse.  If  the  maid, 
however,  had  acted  with  any  sense  at 
first,  no  harm  at  all  would  have  been 
dbne,  except  burning  the  cap.  I^  re- 
member a  much  more  fktal-  example  of 
the  want  of  presence  of  mind;  The 
mistress  of'  a  family  was  awakened  By 
flames  bursting  through  the  wainscot 
into  her  chamber.  She  flew  to"  the 
stair-case ;  and  in  her  confusion,  instead 
of  going  up  stairs  to  call  her  childre», 
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who  slept  together  in  the  nursery  over-- 
head,  and  who  might  all  have  escaped 
by  the  top  of  the  house,  she  ran  down^. 
and    with   much    danger    made    way" 
through  the  fire,  into  the  street.  When* 
she  had  got  thither,  the  thought  of  her 
poor  children  rushed  into  her  mind, 
but  it  was  too  late.     The  stairs  had 
caught  fire,  so  that  nobody  could  get 
near  them,  and  they  were  burned  in 
their  beds. 

JE.  What  a  sad  thing ! 

Mrs.  F.  Sad  indeed !  Now  I  will 
tell  you  of  a  difierent  conduct.  A  lady 
was  awakened  by  the  crackling  of  fire> 
and  saw  it  shining  under  her  chamber 
do^^Her  husband  would  immediately 
havciipened  the  door,  but  she  pre- 
vented him,  since  the  smoke  and  flame 
would  then  have  burst  in  upon  them. 

The  children  with  a  maid  slept  in  a 
room  opening  out  of  theirs.  She  went 
and  awakened  them;  and  tying  together 
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the  sheets  and  Wankets,  tAe  sent  dbwii 
€ke  mrnd  from  the  window  first,  and 
then  let  down  the  chifdrenr  one  by  one 
tor  her.  Last  of  all  she  descended  her^ 
adf.  A  few  mhmtes  after,  the  fFoor 
IfeH  m,  ami  a!P  the  house  was  in  ffames; 

JE.  What  a  happy  escape !' 

Mrs:  F.  Yes — and  with  what  coo! 
reeoHection' of  mind  it  wasrnranagedl 
Wot  mothers  tO'  love  their  children,  and 
be  willing  to  run  any  hazards'  for  them, 
is  common  ;  but*  in  weak  minds  that 
irery  love  is  apt  to  prevent  exertions 
m  the  time  of  danger;  I  knew  a  lady 
who  bad  a  fine  little  b^y  sitting  in  her 
1^.  He  put  a  whole  plum  into  his 
naouth,  which  slipped  into  his  throal^ 
and^  choked^  him.  The  poor  fellow 
tomed'  black  and  struggled  violently ; 
•and  the  mothef  was  so  frightened,  that 
«]lsstead  of  putting  her  finger  in  his 
tllfoat,  and  pulling  out  theplum,  which 
might  easily  have^  been  done^  she  laid 


him  on  the  'Aooi:^  and.  nn  to  call  for 
assistance.  But  the  i»aids  ^*ho  camB 
^p  were  as  much  iiuraied  as  she:  and 
the  child  died  beibone  an^  thing  effec* 
tual  was  4oae  to  relieve  him. 

£.  How  unhappy  ahe  must  have 
been  about  it ! 

Mr^*  F.  Yes.  it  threw  her  into  an 
illness,  which  had  like  tobave  cost  her 
herJife. 

Another  lady,  seeiiigher  Utile  boy 
dimb  upa  high  ladder,  sat  up  a  violent 
acceam  that  frightened  the  «ehild,  so 
that  he  fell^lown  and  was  much  hurt^ 
whereas  if  she  hadpossessed  command 
enough  over  herself  to  .$peak  to  him 
gentlj^,  J^J^ght  have  got'down  safely* 

E.  Dear  mamma!  what  is  that 
running  down  your  arm?— O,  it  is 
blood! 

Mn.F*  Yes— my  arm  bleeds  again. 
I  have  stirred  it  too  soon. 

M.  Dear!  WhatfihaUIdo? 
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Mrs.  F.  Don't  frighten  yourself.    I 

shall  stop  the  blood  by  pressing  on  the 

orifice  with  my  finger.     In  the  mean 

time  do  you  ring  the  bell.  * 

[Eliza  rings — a  servant  comes. 

Mrs.  F.  Betty,  my  arm  bleeds.  Can 
you  tie  it  up  again  ? 

JBettif.  I  believe  I  can,  madam. 

{She  takes  off  the  bandage 
and  puts  on  another. 

E.  I  hope  it  is  stopped  now. 

Mrs.  F.  It  is.  Betty  has  done  it 
very  well.  You  see  she  went  about  it 
with  composure.  This  accident  puts 
me  in  mind  of  another  story  which  is 
very  well  worth  hearing;  A  man  once 
reaping  in  the  field  cut  his  arm  dread- 
fully with  his  sickle,  and  divided  an 
artery. 

jB.  What  is  that,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  F.  It  is  one  of  the  canals  or 
pipes  through  which  the  blood  from 
the  heart  runs  like  water  in  a  pipe 
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brought  from  a  reservoir.  When  one 
of  these  is  cut,  it  bleeds  very  violently,, 
and  the  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  make, 
a  pressure  between  the  wounded  placa 
and  the  heart,  in  order  to  intercept  the. 
course  of  the  blood  towards  it.  WelL 
— this  poor  man  bled  profusely ;  and 
the  people  about  him,  both  men  and 
women,  were  so  stupefied  with  fright,, 
that  some  ran  one  way,  some  another, 
and  some  stood  stock  still.  In  short, 
he  would  have  soon  bled  to  death,  had 
not  a  brisk  stqut-hearted  wench,  who 
came  up,  slipped  off  her  garter,  and 
bound  it  tight  above  the  wound,  by 
which  means  the  bleeding  was^  stopped 
till  proper  help  could  be  procured. 

jE.  What  a  clever  wench  !  But  how- 
did  she  know  what  to  do  ? 

Mrs.  F.  She  had  perhaps  heard  it, 
as  you  have  done  now  ;  and  so  proba^ 
bly  had  some  of  the  others,  but  they 
had  not  presence  of  mind  enough  to.. 

VOL.  m.  L 
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put  it  into  practice.^  It  is  a  much  greater 
trial  of  courage,  however,  when  the 
dattger  presses  upon  ourselves  as  well' 
as  others.  Suppose  a,  furious  bull  was 
to  come  upon  you  in  the  midst  of  a 
field.  You  could  not  possibly  escape 
him  by  running,  and  attempting  it 
-j^rould  destroy  your  only  chance  of 
filifety. 

S.  What  would  that  be  ? 

'  Mrs".  F.  I  have  a  story  for  that  too. 
The  mother  of  that  Mr.  Day,  who 
wrote  Saridford  and  Mertoriy  was  dis- 
tinguished, as  he  also  was,  for  courage 
and  presence  of  mind.  When  a  young 
woman,  she  was  one  day  walking  in 
the  fields  with  a  companion,  when  they 
perceived  a  bull  coming  to  them,  roar- 
ing and  tossing  about  his  horns  in  the' 
ihoat  tremendous  manner. 

'  '£.  O,  how  I  should  have  screamed  ? 

Mns.  F.  I  dare  say  you  would  ;  and 

^b  did  her  companion.    But  she  bid  her 
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walk  away  behind  her  as  gently  as  sUe 
iiould,  whilst  she  herself  stopped  short> 
and  faced  the  bult,  eyeing  him  with  ^ 
determined  countenance.  The  bull^ 
when  he  had  come  near,  stopped  also, 
pawing  the  ground  and  roaring.  Few 
animals  wiU  attack  a  man  who  steadily 
waits  for  him.  In  a  while,  she  drew 
back  some  steps,  still  facing  the  buU-; 
The  buH  followed.  She  stopped,  jand 
then  he  stopped.  In  this  manner,  she 
made  good  her  retreat  to  the  stile  over 
which  her  companion  had  before  got; 
She  then  turned  atid  sprung  over  it^ 
and  got  clear  put  of  danger.^ 

E.  That  was  bravely  done,  indeed! 
But  I  think  very  few  women  cbuld 
have  done  as  much. 

Mrs.  F.  Such  a  degree  of  cod  reso- 
lution to  be  sure  is  not  common.  But 
I  have  read  of  a  lady  in  the  East  Indies 
who  shoM^ed  at  least  as  much,  ^e  was 
sitting  out  of  doors  with  a  party  of 
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pleasure,  when  they  were  aware  of  a 
liuge  tiger  that  had  crept  through  a 
liedge  near  them,  and  was  just  ready 
to  make  his  fatal  spring.  They  were 
Struck  with  the  utmost  consternation ; 
but  she,  with  an  umbrella  in  her  hand, 
turned  to  the  tiger,  and  suddenly 
ispread  it  full  in  his  face.  This  unusual 
assault  so  terrified  the  beasts  that, 
taking  a  prodigious  leap,  he  sprung 
over  the  fence,  and  plunged  out  of 
isight  into  the  neighbouring  thicket. 
*  IC.  Well — that^was  the  boldest  thing 
1  ever  heard  bf.  But  is  it  possible, 
manHna,  to  make  one's  self  coura- 
geous ? 

Mrs.  F.  Courage,  my  dear,  is  of  two 
Ttindsj  one  the  gift  of  nature^  the  other 
ci*  reason  and  habit.  Men  have  na- 
turally more  courage  than  women ; 
that  is,  they  are  less  afiected  by  dan- 
€®r ;  it  makes  a  less  impression  upon 
them,  and  does  not  flutter  their  spirits 


p9  much.  Tbi$  ia  owing  to  the  dilfe«» 
rence  of  their  bodily  constitution  f  and 
fkom  the  same  causey  some  men  and 
aome  women  are  more  courageous  than 
others.  But  the  other  kind  of  coura^ 
may  in  soh^  measore  be  acquired  by 
^ery  ^e.  Reason  teaches  us  to  face 
smaller  dangers  in  ordier  to  avoid 
greater^,  ssiA  even  to  undergo  the 
greatest  when  oar  duty  requkes  it. 
Hahit  makes  us  less  afiected  by  parti- 
cular daagers  which  have  often  come/ 
in  our  way.  A  sailor  does  not  feel  the 
daiiger  of  a  atorm  so  much  as  a  land*- 
man^  but  if  he  W4us  mounted  upop  4 
spirited  horse  in  a  fbx^chase,  he  would 
probably  be  the  most  timorous  man 
in  company.  The  courage  of  wxxipea 
ia  chiefly  tried  in  dosnestic  dangers. 
They  are  attendants  •on  the  sick  and 
dicing)  and  thej  must  t]uaUfy  them« 
a^v^s  to  go  through  maciy  scenes  «>f 
terror  in  these  si^atioa;^,^  which  Vf4^aii 
L  3 
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V 

:alann  the  stoutest-hearted  man  who 
ivas  not  accustomed  to  them. 

E.  I  have  heard  that  women  gene- 
Tally  bear  pain-  and  illness  better  than 
men. 

Mrs.  F.  They  do  so,  because  they 
are  more  used  to  them,  both  in  them- 
selves and  others. 

E.  I  think  I  should  not  be  afraid 
again  to  see  any  body  blooded. 

Mrs.  F.  I  hope  not.  It  was  for  that 
purpose  I  made  you  stand  by  me«  And 
I  would  have  you  always  force  yourself 
to  look  on  and  give  assistance  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  however  painful  it  may  at 
first  be  to  you,  that  you  may  as  soon 
as  possible  gain  that  presence  of  mind 
which  arises  from  habit. 

E.  But  would  that  make  me  like  to 
be  blooded  myself? 

Mrs.  F.  Not  to  like  it,  but  to  lose 
all  fodish  fears  about  it,'  and  submit 
caltoly  to  it  when  good  for  you.     But 
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I  hope  you  have  sense  enough  to  do 
that  already. 

PHAETON  JUNIOR  j      - 

OB.   THE   GIO   SBMOLISUBO. 


Ye  heroes  of  the  upper  form. 
Who  iong  for  whip  and  reins. 

Come  listen  to  a  dismal  tale. 
Set  ibrth  in  dismal  strains. 

Young  Jehu  was  a  lad  of  fame. 
As  all  the  school  could  tell ; 

At  cricket,  taw,  and  prison-bars. 
He  bore  away  the  bell. 

Now  welcome  Whitsuntide  was  come. 
And  boys  with  merry  hearts 

Were  gone  to  visit  dear  mamma> 
And  eat  her  pies  and  tarts. 

As  soon  as  Jehu  saw  his  sire, 
A.  boon  !  a  boon !  he  cried  ; 

O,  if  I  am  your  darling  boy. 
Let  me  not  be  denied.        *  ' 
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My  daHing  bo^  indeed  thou  art. 

The  father  wise  replied  ; 
So  name  the  booa ;  I  promise  thee 

It  shall  not  be  denied. 

Then  give  me.  Sir,  your  long-lash*d  whip, 
-    •  And  gife  yo'nr  gig  and  pair. 
To  drive  alone  to  yonder  town,  ^ 

And  flourish  through  the  fm. 

The  father  shook  his  head  ;  My  8on» 

You  know  not  what  yoia  ask. 
To  drive  a  gig  in  crowded  streets 

Is  no  such  easy  task.  . 

The- horses,  full  of  rest  and  corn,  , 

Scarce  I  myself  can  guide  j 
And  much  I  fear,  if  you  attempt. 

Some  mischief  will  betide. 

Then  think,  dear  boy,  of  something  else. 
That's  better  worth  your  wishing  ; 

A  bow  and  quiver,  bats  and  balls, 
A  rod  and  lines  for  fishing. 

But  nothing  could  young  Jehu  pl^se 

Bxcept  a  touch  at  driving  y 
'Twas  all  in  vain,  his  father  found. 

To  spend  bis  breath  in  strividg. 
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At  least  attend^  rash  boy !  he  cried> 

And  follow  good  advice^ 
Or  in  a  ditch  both  gig  and  you 

WiD  tumble  in  a  trice. 

Spare,  spare  the  whip,  hold  hard  the  reins. 

The  steeds  go  fast  enqugh ; 
Keep  in  the  middle  beaten  track. 

Nor  cross  the  ruts  so  rough  : 

And  when  within  the  town  you  come. 

Be  sure,  with  special  care. 
Drive  clear  of  sign-posts,  booths,  and  stalls^ 

And  monsters  of  the  fair. 

The  youth  scarce  heard  his  father  out. 
But  roar*d — Bring  out  the  whisky ! 

With  joy  lie  vicw*d  the  rolling  wheels. 
And  prancing  ponies  frisky. 

He  seiz*d  the  reins,  and  up  he  sprung. 

And  wav*d  the  whistling  lash  $ 
Take  care  !  take  care  !  his  father  cried  : 

But  oft  he  went  slap-dash. 

Who's  this  light  spark  ?  the  horses  thought, 
Weil  try- your  strength,  young  master  ^ 

So  o*er  the  rugged  turnpike  road 
Still  faster  ran  and  faster. 
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Young  Jehu,  tottVIng  in  his  seat. 

Now  wi8h*d  to  pul!  them  in  5 
But  pulling  from  so  yobng  a  hand 
~.  They  valued  not  a  pin. 

A  drove  of  grunting  pigs  before 

Rird  up  half  the  way ; 
Dash  through  the  midst  the  horses  drove. 

And  made  a  rueful  day  : 

For  some  were  trampled  under  foot. 
Some  crush'd  beneath  the  wheel ; 

Lord  !  how  the  drivers  curs'd  and  swore, 
An^  how  the  pigs  did  squeal ! 

A  farmer's  wife,  on  old  blind  Ball, 

Went  slowly  on  the  road. 
With  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese,  and  cream. 

In  t^'o  large  panniers  stowVJ. 

Ere  Ball  could  stride  the  fut,  amain 

The  gig  came  thund  ring  on. 
Crash  went  the  panniers,  and  the  dame    ' 

And  Ball  lay  overthrown. 

Now  through  the  town  the  mettled  pair 

Ran  ratt'ling  o*er  the  slones  j 
They  drove  the  crowd  from  side  to  sicfe. 

And  shook  poor  Jehu's  bones. 
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Whenlo!  directly  in  their  course, 

A  monstrous  form  appeared  3 
A  shaggy  bear  that  stalk*d  and  roar*d. 

On  hinder  legs  up  rear*  d. 

Sideways  they  started  at  the  sight. 

And  whisk*d  the  gig  half  round. 
Then  cross  the  crowded  market-place 

They  flew  with  furious  bound. 

First  o*er  a  heap  of  crock'ry  ware 

The  rapid  car  they  whirFd  ; 
And  jugs,  and  mugs^  and  pots,  and  pans. 

In  fragments  wide  they  hurl'd. 

A  booth  stood  near  with  tempting  cakes 

And  groc'ry  richly  fraught  5 
All  Birmingham  on  t'other  side 

The  dazzled  optics  caught. 

With  active  spring  the  nimble  steeds 
Rush*d  through  the  pass  between. 

And  scarcely  tbuch'd  ;   the  car  behind. 
Got  through  not  quite  so  clean  : 

For  while  one  wheel  one  stall  engag'd. 

Its  fellow  took  the  other  ; 
Dire  was  the  clash  fdown  fell  the  booths. 

And  made  a  dreadful  pother. 
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Nuts,  orangeS;  and  gingerbread. 
And  figs  here  rolled  around ; 

And  scissars,  knives,  and  thimbles  there 
Bestrew'd  the  glittering  ground. 

The  fall  of  boards,  the  shouts  and  cries, 

Urg'd  on  the  horses  faster  j 
And  as  they  flew,  at  ev'ry  step 

They  caused  some  new  disaster. 

Here  lay  o'ertum*d,  in  woful  plight, 

A  pedlar  and  his  pack  ; 
There,  in  a  showman's  broken  box. 

All  London  went  to  wrack. 

But  now  the  fates  decreed  to  stop 

The  ruin  of  the  day. 
And  make  tlie  gig  and  driver  too 

A  heavy  reckoning  pay. 

A  ditch  there  lay  both  broad  and  deep, 

'  Where  streams  as  black  as  Styx 
From  every  quarter  of  the  town 
Their  muddy  currents  mix. 

Down  to  its  brink  in  heedless  haste 

llie  frantic  horses  flew. 
And  in  the  midst,  with  sudden  jerk. 

Their  burden  overthrew. 
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The  prostrate  gig  with  desperate  force 

They  soon  puU'd  out  again. 
And  at  tkeir  heels,  in  ruin  dire, 

Dragg'd  lumb*ring  o'er  the  plain.  ' 

Here  lay  a  wheel,  the  axle  there,    , 

The  body  there  remained,. 
Till,  severed  limb  from  limb,  the  car 

Nor  name  nor  shape  retain*d.  ' 

But  Jehu  must  not  be  forgot. 

Left  floundering  in  the  flood,  ' 

With  clothes  all  drench'd,  and  mouth  and  eyes 

Beplaster*d  o'er  with  mud. 

In  piteous  case  he  waded  through 

And  gain'd  the  slipp*ry  side. 
Where  grinning  crowds  were  gather'd  round 

To  mock  his  fallen  pride. 

They  led  him  to  a  nei]?hbouring  pump 

To  clear.his  dismal  lace. 
Whence  cold  and'teartless  home  he  slunk 

Involv'd  in  sore  disgrace. 

Add  many  a  bill  for  damage  done 

His  father  had  to  pay. 
Take  warning,  youthful  drivers  all  I 

From  Jehu's  first  essay. 
VOL.  III.  ^  M 
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WHY  AN  APPLE  FALLS. 

Papa  (said  Lucy,)  I  have  been  read- 
ing to-day,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
led  to  make  some  of  his  great  dis- 
coveries  by  seeing  an  apple  fall  from 
a  tree.  What  was  there  extraordinary 
in  that  ? 

P.  There  was  nothing  extraordi- 
nary; but  it  happened  to  catch  his 
attention,  and  set  him  a  thinking.  ^ 

Z.  And  what  did  he  think  about  ? 

A.  He  thought  by  what  means  the 
apple  was  brought  to  the  ground. 

L.  Why  I  could  have  told  him  that 
— because  the  stalk  gave  way,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  support  it. 

P.  And  what  then  ? 

i.  Why  then — it  must  fall,  you 
know. 
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P.  But  why  must  it  fall — ^that  is  the 
point. 

L.  Because  it  could  not  help  it. 

P.  But  why  could  it  not  help  it  ? 

X.  I  don't  know — that  is  an  odd 
question.  Because  there  was  nothing 
to  keep  it  up. 

P.  Suppose  there  was  not — does  it 
follow  that  it  must  come  to  the 
ground  ? 

L.  Yes,  surely ! 

P.  Is  an^  apple  animate  or  inani- 
mate ? 

X.  Inanimate,  to  be  sure  ! 

P.  And  can  inanimate  things  move 
of  themselves  P 

L.  No — I  think  not — ^but  the  apple 
falls  because  it  is  forced  to  fall. 

P.  Right !  Some  force  out  of  itself 
acts  upon  it,  otherwise  it  would  remain 
for  ever  where  it  was,  notwithstanding 
it  were  loosened  from  the  tree. 

L.  Would  it? 

M   2 
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P.  Undoubtedly  !  for  there  are  only 
two  ways  in  which  it  Could  be  moved  ; 
by  its  own  power  of  motion,  or  the 
power  of  somewhat  else  moving  it. 
Now  the  first  you  acknowledge  it  has 
not;  the  cause  of  its  motion  must 
therefore  be  the  second.  And  what 
that  is,  was  the  subject  of  the  philoso- 
pher's inquiry. 

X.  But  every  thing  falls  to  the 
ground  as  well  as  an  apple,  when  there 
is  nothing  to  keep  it  up. 

P.  True — there  must  therefore  be  a 
universal  causB  of  this  tendency  to  fall. 

L.  And  what  is  it  ? 

P.  Why,  if  things  out  of  the  earth 
cannot  move  themselves  to  it,  there  can 
be  no  other  cause  of  their  coming  toge- 
ther than  that  the  earth  pulls  them. 

X.  But  the  earth  is  no  more  animate 
than  they  are  :  so  how  can  it  pull  ? 

P.    Well  objected !  This  wUl  bring 
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Uft^  to  the  point.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
after  deep  meditBtion,  discovered,  that 
there,  was  a  law  in  nature  called  aitraC' 
iian,  by  virtue  of  which  every  particle 
c^  matter,  tiiat  is,  every  thing  of  which 
the  world  is  composed,  draws  towards, 
it  every  other  particle  qf  matter,  with  a 
fyrce  pri^rtioned  to  its  size  arid  dis- 
tance. Lay  two  marbles  on  the  table. 
They  have  a  tendency  to  come  together, 
and  if  there  were  nothing  else  in  the 
world,  they  would  come  together,  but 
tbey  are  also  attracted  by  the  table,  by 
the  ground^  diad  by  every  thing  besides 
kk  the  room;)  and  thepe  different  attrac- 
tions pull  against  each  otber«  Now^ 
the  globe  of  the  earth  is  a  prodigious 
ma^ft^f  m^er^  to  which  iSbothing  near 
it  can  bear  any  comparison.  It  <draw8t 
tber^ibre,  wit^  mjghtyforce^eve^  thfng 
withia  its  fes^hi  wMch  is  the.  ea^use  of 
i^k  fallit^:  m^  tt^i^  is  c^Ued  tjie 
mS 
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gravitation  of  bodies,  or  what  gives 
them  weight.  When  I  lift  any  thing,  I 
act  contrary  to  this  force,  for  which 
reason  it  seems  heavt/  to  me,  and  the 
heav^er,  the  more  matter  it  contains, 
since  that  increases  the  attraction  of  the 
earth  for  it.     Do  you  understand  this  ? 

L.  I  think  I  do.  It  is  like  a  load- 
stone drawing  a  needle. 

P.  Yes — that  is  an  attraction,  but 
of  a  particular  kind,  only  taking  place 
between  the  magnet  and  iron.  But 
gravitation,  or  the  attraction  of  the 
earth,  acts  upon  every  thing  alike. 

Z.  Then  it  is  pulling  you  and  me  at 
this  moment  ? 

P.  It  is. 

Z.  But  why  do  not  we  stick  to  the 
ground  then^ 

P.  Because,  as  we  are  alive,  we  have 
a  power  of  self-motion,  which  can  to  a 
certain  degree  overcome  the  attraction 
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of  the  earth.  But  the  reason  you  can- 
not jump  a  mile  high  as  well  as  a  foot, 
is  this  attraction,  which  brings  you 
down  again  after  the  force  of  your 
jump  is  spent. 

L.  I  think  then  I  begin  to  under- 
stand what  I  have  heard  of  people 
living  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
I  believe  they  are  called  Antipodes^  who 
have  their  feet  turned  towards  ours, 
and  their  heads  in  the  air.  I  used  to 
wonder  how  it  could  be  that  they  did 
not  fall  off;  but  I  suppose  the  earth 
pulls  them  to  it. 

P.  Very  true.     And  whither  should 
they  fall  ?    Wl^at  have  they  over  their 
heads  ? 
•   L.  I  don't  know ;  sky,  I  suppose. 

P.  They  have.  This  earth  is  a  vast 
ball,  hung  in  the  air,  and  continually 
spinning  round,  and  that  is  the  cause 
why  the  sun  and  stars  seem  to  rise  and 
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set.  At  aooa  we  have  the  sua  ovw: 
our  headdi  wlien  the  Antipodw  have 
the  st£u:s  over  theirs ;  and  at  midnight 
the  stars  are  over  our  heads»  and  the 
sun  over  theirs.  So  whither  should 
th^  fall  to  more  than  weP — to  the 
stars  or  the  sun  ? 

X.  But  we  are  up,  and  they  are  down* 
P.  What  is  np,  but  j^ow  th«  earth 
ai^  to^mrd  the  sk j  ?  Their  feet  touch 
the  earthy  ^nd  their  heads  point  to  the 
sky,  as  well  as  ours ;  and  we  are  under 
their  feet)  as  much  as  they  are  under 
ours.  If  a  hole  were  dug  quite  through 
the  earth)  what  would  you  see  through 

L.  Sky,  with  the  sun  or  the  sisars  j 
and  now  I  see  the  whole  |n«tter  plainly. 
But  pray  what  supports  the  eiE»:th  in 
the  air? 

P.  Why^  whithOT  shopld  it  ^  ? 

X.  X  don't  koQw--^I  aujGjp^e  wheri^ 
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there  was  most  to  draw  it.  I  have 
heard  that  the  sun  is  a  great  many 
times  bigger  than  the  earth.  Would 
it  not  go  to  that  ? 

P.  You  have  thought  very  justly  on 
the  matter,  I  perceive.  But  I  shall  take 
another  opportunity  of  shawing  you 
how  this  is,  and  why  the  earth  does 
not  fall  into  the  sun,  of  which,  I  con- 
fess, there  seems  to  be  some  danger. 
Meanwhile  think  how  far  the  falling  of 
an  apple  has  carried  us  ! 

i.  To  the  Antipodes,  and  I  know 
not  where. 

.  P.  You  may  see  thence  what  use 
maybe  made  of  the  commonest  fact  by 
a  thinking  mind. 
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4 

NATURE  AND  EDUCATION. 

A  FABLE. 

Nature  and  Education  were  one  dsgr 
walking  together  through  a  nursery  o£ 
trees.  See,  wy^  Nature^  how  straight 
and  fine  tiiose  £rs  grow**- that  is  my 
doing !  But  as  to  those  oaks,  they  are 
all  crooked  and  stunted:  tfaat»  my  good 
sister,  is  your  fault.  You  have  planted 
them  too  close,  and  not  pruned  them 
properly.  Nay,  sister,  said  Education^  I 
am  sure  I  have  taken  all  possible  pains ' 
about  them ;  but  yon  gave  me  bad 
acorns,  so  how  should  they  ever  make 
fine  trees  ? 

The  dispute  grew  warm ;  and  at 
length,  instead  of  blaming  one  another, 
for  negligence,  they  began  to  boast  of 
their  own  powers^  and  to  challenge  each 
other  to  a  contest  for  the  superiority* 
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It  was  agreed  that  each  should  adopt  a 
favourite,  and  rear  it  up  in  spite  of  the 
ai  offices  of  her  opponent.  Nature 
fixed  upon  a  vigorous  young  Weymouth 
Kne,  the  parent  of  which  had  grown  to 
^  be  the  main-mast  of  a  man  of  war.  Do 
what  you  will  to  this  plant,  said  she  to 
her  sister,  I  am  resolved  to  push  it  up 
as  straight  as  an  arrow.  Education  took 
under  her  (fare  a  crab-tree.  This,  said 
sbe,  I  will  rear  to  be  at  least  as  valu- 
able as  your  pine. 

Both  went  to  work.  While  Nature 
was^  feeding  her  pine  with  plenty  of 
wholesome  juices,  Educa^on  passed  a 
strong  rope  roUnd  its  top,  and  pulling  it 
downwards  with  all  her  force,  fastened 
it  to  the  trunk  of  a  neighbouring  oak. 
The  pine  laboured  to  ascend,  but  not 
being  able  to  surmount  the  obstacle,  it 
pushed  out  to  one*  side,  and  presently 
became  bent  like  a  bow.  StUl,  such  was 
its  vigour,  that  its  top,  after  descending 
as  low  as  its  branches,  made  a  new  shoot 
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upwards ;  but  its  beauty  and  usefulness 
were  quite  destroyed. 

The  crab-tree  cost  Education  a  world 
of  pains.  She  pruned  and  pruned,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  it  into  shape,  but 
in  vain.  Nature  thrust  out  a  bough 
this  way,  and  a  knot  that  way,  and 
would  not  push  a  single  leading  shoot 
upwards.  The  trunk  was,  indeed,  kept 
tolerably  straight  by  constant  efforts ; 
but  the  head  grew  awry  and  ill- 
fashioned,  and  made  a  scrubby  figure. 
At  length,  Education,  despairing  of 
making  a  sightly  plant  of  it,  ingrafted 
the  stock  with  an  apple,  and  brought 
it  to  bear  tolerable  fruit. 

At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the 
sisters  met  to  compare  their  respective 
success.  Ah,  sister !  (said  Nature)  I 
see  it  is  in  your  power  to  spoil  the  best 
of  my  works.  Ah,  sifter !  (^said  Educa- 
tionj  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  contend 
against  you — however,  something  may 
be  done  by  taking  pains  enough. 
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AVERSION  SUBDUED. 
A  DRAMA. 

Scene — A  Road  in  the  Country, 

Arhury — Belfwd,  walking. 

X  Belford.  Pray  who  is  the  present 
possessor  of  the  Brookby  estate  ? 

Arhury.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Goodwin. 

,  J5.  Is  he  a  good  neighbour  to  you  ? 

A.  Far  from  it!  and  I  wish  he  had 
settled  a  hundred  miles  off,  rather  than 
come  here  to  spoil  our  neighbourhood. 

J3.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that :  but  what 
is  your  objection  to  him  ? 

A.  O,  there  is  nothing  in  which  we 
agree.  *  In  the  first  place  he  is  quite  of 

VOL.  Ill  N 
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the  other  side  in  politics ;  and  that, 
you  know,  is  enough  to  prevent  all 
intimacy.  « 

B.  I  am  not  entirely  of  thai:  opinion: 
but  what  else  ? 

A.  He  is  no  sportsman,  and  refuses 
to  join  in  our  association  for  protecting 
the  game.  Neither  does  be  choose  to 
be  a  member  of  any  of  our  clubs. 

B.  Has  he  been  asked  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  he  has  directly; 
but  he  might  easily  propose  himself,  if 
he  liked  it.  But  he  is  of  a  close  un- 
sociable temper,  and*"  I  believe  very 
niggardly. 

B.  How  has  he  shown  it  ?^ 

A,  His  style  of  living  is  not  equal  to 
his  fortune ;  and  f  have  heard  of  se- 
veral instances  of  liis  attention  to  petty 
economy. 

B.  Perhaps  he  spends  his  money  in- 
charity. 

A.  Not  he,  I  dare  say.     It  was  but 
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^la»t  week  that  a  poor  fellow  who  had 
lost  his  all  by  a  fire,  went  to  him  with  n 
subscription-paper,  in  which  were  the 
Barnes  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  neiglv 
bourhqod ;  and  all  the  answer  he  got 
was,  that  he  would  con$ider  of  it. 

J5.  And  did  he  consider  ? 

A.  I  don't  know,  but  I  suppose  it 
was  only  an  excuse.  Then  his  pre- 
decessor had  a  park  well  stocked  with 
deer,  and  used  to  make  liberal  presents 
of  venison  to  all  his  neighbours.  But 
this  frujgal  gentleman  has  sold  them  aU 
oiF,  and  got  a  flock  of  sheep  instead. 

JB.  t  aon't  see  much  harm  in  that, 
now  mutton  is  so  dear. 

^.  To  be  sUre  he  has  a  right  to  do 
as  he  pleases  with  hi^  park,  but  that  is 
not  the  way  to  be  beloved,  you  know* 
As  to  myself,  I  have  reason  to  think  he 
bears  me  particular  ill-will. 

jB.  Then  he  is  much  in  the  wrong, 
for  I  believe  you  are  as  free  from  ill- 
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will  to  others  as  any  man  living.     But 
how  has  he  shown  it,  pray  ? 

A.  In  twenty  instances.  He  had  a 
horse  upon  sale  the  other  day  to  which 
J  took  a  liking,  and  bid  money  for  it. 
As  soon  as  he  found  I  was  about  it,  he 
sent  it  off  to  a  fair  on  the  other  side  of 
the  county.  My  wife,  you  know,  is 
passionately  fond  of  cultivating  flowers. 
Riding  lately  by  his  grounds,  she  ob- 
served something  new,  and  took  a  great 
longing  for  a  root  or  cutting  of  it. 
My  gardener  mentioned  her  wish  to 
bis^{contrary,  I  own,  to  my  inclina- 
tion,) and  he  told  his  master  j  but  in- 
stead of  obliging  her,  he  charged  the 
gardener  on  no  account  to  touch  the 
plant.  A  little  while  ago,  I  turned  off 
a  man  for  saucy  behaviour  ;  but  as  he 
had  lived  msiny  years  with  me,  and  was 
a  very  useful  servant,  I  meant  to  take 
him  again  upon  his  submission,  which 
I  did  not  doubt  would  soon  happen. 
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Instead  of  that,  he  goes  and  ofiers  hka* 
self  to  my  civil  neighbour,  who,  with- 
out deigning  to  apply  to  me  even  for  a 
character,  entertains  him  immediatelyt 
In  short,  he  has  not  the  least  of  a  gen^ 
tieman  about  him,  and  I  would  give 
any  thing  to  be  well  rid  of  him, 

B.  Nothing,  to  be  sure,  can  be  more 
unpleasant  in  the  country,  than  a  bad 
neighbour,  and  I  am  concerned  it  is 
your  lot  to  have  one.  But  there  is  a 
man  who.seems  as  if  he  wanted  to  spenk 
with  you.     {A  countryman  approaches* 

A.  Ah!  it  is  the  poor  fellow  that 
was  burnt  cmt.  Well,  Richard,  how 
go  you  on  ? — what  has  the  subscription 
produced  you  ? 

Richard.  Thank  your  honour,  vay 
losses  a^^  nearly  all  siade  upi 

X  I  am  very  glad  oiVth^t  (  but  wh^ll 
I  saw  the  paper  last,  it  did  n<rt  reach 
allQV^balfvajr. 

lU  i%  (|f4  not|  Skvj  but  y^u  inajr 

N   3 
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remember  asking  m^  what  Mr.  Good- 
win had  done  for  me,  and  I  told  you 
he  took  time  to  consider  of  it.  Well, 
Sir— I  found  that  the  very  next  day  he 
had  been  at  our  town,  and  had  made 
very  particular  inquiry  about  me  and 
my  losses  among  my  neighbours.  When 
I  called  upon  him  in  a  few  days  after, 
he  told  me  he  was  very  glad  to  find 
thai:  I  bore  such  a  good  character,  and 
that  the  gentlemen  round  had  so  kindly 
taken  up  my  case  ;  and  he  would  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  my  going  any 
further  for  relief.  Upon  which  he  gave 
me,  God  bless  him !  a  draught  upon 
his  banker  for  fifty  pounds. 

A.  Fifty  pounds ! 

jB.  Yes,  Sir — ^it  has  made  me  quite 
my  own  man  again  y  and  I  am  now 
going  to  purchase  a  new  cart  and  team 
of  horses. 

A.  A  noble  gift  indeed;  I  coukt 
neVer  have  thought  it.   Well,  Richard, 
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I  rejoice  at  your  good  fortune.  1  am 
sure  you  are  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Goodwin. 

R.  Indeed  I  am,  Sir,  and  to  ail  my 
good  friends.     God  bless  you ! 

[^Goes  on. 

B.  Niggardliness,  at  least,  is  not  this 
man's  foible.  '' 

A.  No — I  was  mistaken  in  that  point. 
I  wronged  him,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
But  what  a  pity  it  is  that  men  of  real 
generosity  should  not  be  amiable  in 
their  manners,  and  as  ready  to  oblige  in 
trifles  as  in  matters  of  consequence. 

B.  True— *tis  a  pity  when  that>is 
really  the  case. 

A.  How  much  less  an  exertion  it 
would  have  been,  to  have  shown  some 
civility  about  a  horse  or  a  flower-ropt ! 

B.  A-propos  of  flowers !  —  there's 
your  gardener  carrying  a  large  one  in 
a  pot. 
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Enier  Gttrdener. 

A.  Now,  James,  what  have  you  gat 
there? 

Gard.  A  flower,  Sir,  for  Madam, 
from  Mr*  Goodwin's. 

A.  How  did  you  come  by  it  ? 

G.  His  gardener.  Sir,  sent  me  word 
to  come  for  it.  We  should  have  had 
it  before,  but  Mr.  Goodwin  thought  it 
would  not  move  safely. 

A.  I  hope  be  has  got  more  of  them. 

G.  He  has  only  a  seedling  plant  or 

two.  Sir ;  but  hearing  that  Madam  took 

'  a  liking  to  it,  he  was  resolved  to  send  it 

her,  and  a  choice  thing  it  is  !  I  have  a 

«ote  for  Madam  in  my  pocket% 

A.  Well,  go  on. 

[Ea^it  Gardener^ 

B.  Methink^  this  does  not  look  like 
deficiency  in  civUity. 

A.  No — it  is  a  very  polite  action*— 
I  can't  deny  it,  and  I  am  obliged  to  • 
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him  for  it.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  may 
feel  he  owes  me  a  little  amends. 

jB.  Possibly — It  shews  he  can  feel, 
however. 

A.  It  does.  Ha !  there's  Yorkshire 
Tom  coming  with  a  string  of  horses 
from  the  fair.  1*11  step  up  and  speak 
to  him.  Now,  Tom !  how  have  horses 
gone  at  Market-hill  ? 

Tom.  Dear  enough,  your  honour  ! 

A.  How  much  more  did  you  get  for 
Mr.  Goodwin's  mare  than  I  offered  him? 

T.  Ah !  Sir,  that  was  not  a  thing 
for  your  riding,  and  that  Mr.  Goodwin 
well  knew.  You  never  saw  such  a 
vicious  toad.  She  had  like  to  have 
killed  the  groom  two  or  three  times. 
So  I  was  ordered  tt)  offer  her  to  the 
mail-coach  people,  and  get  what  I 
could  from'  them.-  I  might  have  sold 
her  better  if  Mr.  Goodwin. would  have 
let  me,  >  for  she  was  a  fine  creature  to 
look  at  as  need  be,  and  quite  sound. 
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A.  And  was  that  the  true  reason^ 
Tom,  why  the  mare  was  not  sold  to 
me? 

T.  It  was,  indeed,  Sir. 

A.  Then  1  am  highly  obliged  to  Mn- 
(joodwin.  (Tom  rtde$  on.  J  This  was 
handsome  behaviour  indeed ! 

li.  Yes,  I  think  it  was  somewhat 
more  than  politertess — it  was  real  gpod- 
ness  of  heart. 

A.  It  was.  I  find  I  must  alter  my 
opinion  of  him,'  and  1  do  it  with  plea- 
sure. But,  after  all,  his  conduct  with 
tfespecl  to  my  servant  is  somewhat  un- 
accountable. 

B.  I  see  reason  to  think  so  well  of 
hini  in  the  main,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
hope  he  will  be  acquitted  in  this  matter 
ioo. 

A.  There  the  fellow  is,  I  wonder  he 
has  my  old  liVery  on  yet. 

[Ked  approaches^  pulling  off  his  haL 
N.  Sir,  I  was  coming  to  your  honoun 
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A.  What  can  you  hav^  to  s^y  to  me 
now,  Ned  ? 

'B.  To  ask  pardon,  Sir,  for  my  mis- 
behaviour, and  beg  you   to  take  me 


again. 


A.  What — have  you  so  soon  parted 
with  your  new  master  ? 

'N.  Mr.  Goodwin  never  was  my  mas- 
ter. Sir,  He  only  kept  me  in  his  house 
till  I  could  make  it  up  with  you  again  ; 
for  he  said  he  was  sure  you  were  too 
honourable  a  gentleman  to  turn  off  411 
old  servant  without  good  reason,  and 
he  hoped  you  would  admit  my  excuses 
after  your  anger  was  over. 

A.  Did  he  say  all  that  ? 

Isf.  Yes,  Sir ;  and  he  advised  me 
not  to  delay  any  longer  to  ask  your 
pardon. 

A.  Well— goto  my  house,  and  I  will 
talk  with  you  on  my  return. 

B.  Now,  my  friend,  what  think  you 
of  this? 
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A.  I  think  more  than  I  can  well  ex- 
press. It  will  be  a  lesson  to  me  never 
to  make  hasty  judgments  Bgain. 

B,  Why,  indeed,  to  have  concluded 
that  such  a  man  had  nothing  of.  the 
gentleman  about  him,  must  have  been 
rather  hasty. 

A.  I  acknowledge  it.  But  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  these  reserved  characters 
that  they  are  so  long  in  making  them- 
selves known  ;  tliough  when  they  are 
,3inovvn  they  often  prove  the  most  truly 
estimable.  I  am  afraid  even  now,  that 
I  must  be  content  with  esteeming  him 
-at  a  distance. 

B.  Why  so  ? 

A.  You  know  I  am  of  an  open  so- 
<^iable  disposition. 

B.  Perhaps  he  is  so  too. 

A.  If  he  was,  surely  we  should 
have  been  better  acquainted  before  this 
time. 

J5.  It  may  have  been  prejudice  ra- 
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ther  than  tetnpep,     tfaat's    kept  you 
asKinder. 

A.  Possibly  so.  That  vile  spirit  of 
party  has  such  a  sway  is  the  country, 
that  men  of  the  mo«t  liberal  dispositions 
c^u  hardly  free  themselves  from  it0  in- 
fluence. It  poisons  all  the  kindness  of 
seci^y;  and  yonder  comes  an  instance 
of  its  pernicious  eflfects. 

B.  Who  is  he? 

A.  A  poor  school*master  with  a  krge 
liftfmly  in  the  ne^t  ma^ket-toi¥n,  who 
hafi  lost  all  his  scholars  by  his  activity 
on  our  side  in  the  last  election.  I 
j^rtily  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  da 
something  for  him  5  for  Ke  is  a  very 
honest  man,  though  perhaps  rather  too 
warm.  [The  schoolmaster  comes  vf. 

Now  Mr.  Fenipan,  ho^  go  things 
with^you  ? 

JP.  I  thajok  you,  Bir,  they  have  gono 
poorly  enotigh,  but  I  hope  they  are  ia 
a  way  to  iQend. 

VOL.   III.  O 
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A*  iBxn  glad  to  hear  it — but  how  ? 

P.  Why,  Sir,  the    free   school    of 
Stoke  is  vacant,  and  I  believe  I  am 
Ijkely  to  get  iU 

,A.  Ay  ?  —  I  wonder  at  that.  I 
thought  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  other 
party. 

P.  It  is.  Sir;  but  Mr.  .Goodwin  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  recpm- 
xnendation,  and  his  interest  is  sufficient 
to  carry  it. 

A.  Mr.  Goodwin !  you  surprise  me. 

P.  I  was  much  surprised,  too.  Sir. 
He  sent  for  me  of  his  own  accord,  (for 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  asking 
Aji»  a  favour)  and  told  me  he  was  sorry 
a  man  should  be  injured  in  his  profes- 
sion on  account  of  party,  and  as  I  could 
not  live  comfortably  wherp  I  was,  he 
would  try  to  settle  me  in  a  better  place. 
So  he  mentioned  the  vacancy  of  Stoke^ 
and  oflered  me  letters  to  the  trustees* 
I  was  never  so  affected  in  my  life.  Sir ; 
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I  could  hardly  speak  to  return  him 
thanks.  .  He  kept  me  to  dinner,  and 
treated  me  with  the  greatest  respect* 
Indeed  I  believe  there  is  not  a  kinder 
man  breathing  than^Mr.  Goodwin. 

A.  You  have  the  best  reason  in  th6 
world  to  say  so,  Mr.  Penman.  Whut— 
did  he  converse  familiarly  with  you  ? 

P.  Quite  so,  Sir.  We  talked  a 
great  deal  about  party  afiairs  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  he  lamented  much 
that  differences  of  this  kind  should  keep 
worthy  men  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  I  took  the  liberty,  Sir,  of  men- 
tioning your  name.  He  said  he  had 
not  the  honour  of  being  acquainted 
with  you,  but  he  had  a  sincere  esteem 
for  your  character,  and  should  be  glad 
of  any  occasion  to  cultivate  a  friendship 
with  you.  For  my  part,  I  confess  to 
my  shame,  I  did  not  think  there  could 
have  been  such  a  man  on  that  side. 

-4.  Well — good  morning ! 
o  2 
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P.  Your  most  obedieoti  Sin 

[He  goes. 

A*  C After  swne  $il&ncej  Come,  my 
frie&d,  let  us  go. 

B.  Whither? 

Ai  Can  you  doubt  it? — ^^to  Mr. 
Ooodwin's  to  be  sure !  After  all  I  have 
heard»  can  I  exist  a  moment  without 
ncknowledging  the  injustice  Ihave  done 
him^  and  begging  his  friendsh^  ? 

B»  I  shall  be  happy,  I  am  sure,  to 
accompany  you  on  that  errand.  But 
.who  is  to  introduce  us  ? 

A.  O,  what  are  form  and  ceremony 
in  a  case  like  this !  Come-7-come. 

B.  Most  Willingly.  JEaeunt, 


THE  LITTLE  PHILOSOPHER. 

Mr.  L*  was  one  morning  riding  by 
himself,  when  dismounting  to  gather  a 
plant  in  the  hedge,  his  home  got  k>ose 


and  ^ftUopcid  away  before  him.  He 
followed,  calling  the  horse  bjr  his  uame^ 
which  sU^ed,  but  on  his  approach 
set  off^ain.  At  length  a  little  boy  in  a 
neighbouring  field,  seeing  the  afiair^  x&b 
across  where  the  road  made  a  turn^  and 
getting  before  the  horse>  took  him  by 
the  bridle,  <  and  held  him  till  his  owner 
came  up.  Mr.  L.  looked  at  ^e  boy> 
and  admired  his  raddy  cheerful  eoun-* 
teaaaace.  Thaiik  you,  my  good  lad  I 
(said  he)  you  have  caught  my  horse 
very  cleverly.  What  thall  1  give  you 
for  your  trouble?  (putting  his  hand 
into  his  pocket.) 

I  want  Bothing,  Sir,  said  the  boy* 
Mr.  L*  Don't  you?  so  much  the 
b^tex  ibr  you*     Few  men  can  aay  as 
much.     But  pray  what  are  you  dcdi^ 

inthfifidd? 

JSL,  I  vra£(  rooting  up  weeds,  and 
4<e«di»g  ^  |he^  that  are  feeding  on 
the  turnips. 

o  8 
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Mr.  L.  And  do  you  like  this  em- 
ployment ? 

B.  Yes,  very  well,  this  fine  weather. 

Mr.  L.  But  had  you  not   rather 
play? 

B.  This  is  not  hard  work ;  it  is  almost 
as  good  as  play  ? 

Mr.  Z.  Who  set  you  to  work  ? 

JB.  My  daddy,  Sir. 

Mr.  L.  Where  does  he  live? 

JB,  Just  by,  among  the  trees  there. 

Mr.  L*  What  is  his  name  ? 

B.  Thomas  Hurdle. 

Mr.  L.  And  what  is  yours  ? 

B.  Peter,  Sir. 

Mr.  L.  How  old  are  you  ? 

B.  I  shall  be  eight  at  Michaelmas. 

Mr.  L.  How  long  have  you  been  out 
in  this  field. 

B.  Ever  since  six  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Jj.  And  are  not  you  hungry  ? 

B.  Yes---I  shall  go  to  my  dimier 
soon. 

. .    . .  ./f. 
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Mr.  L.  If  ypu  had  sixpence  now, 
what  would  you  do  with  it  ? 

B.  I  don't  know.  I  never  had  sa 
much  in  my  life. 

Mr.  L.  Have  you  no  playthings? 

B.  Playthings?  what  are  those  ? 

Mr.  L.  Such  as  balls,  nine-pini!^ 
marbks,  tops,  and  wooden  horses. 

jB.  No,  Sir^  but  our  Tom  makes 
footballs  to  kick  in  the  cold  weather, 
and  we  set  traps  for  birds;  and  then 
I  have  a  jumping  pole  and  a  pair  of  stilts 
to  walk  through  the  dirt  with ;  and  X 
had  a  hoop,  but  it  is  broke. 

Mr.  L.  And  do  you  want  nothing 
else. 

B.  No.  I  have  hardly  time  for 
those ;  for  I  alwHys  ride  the  horses  to 
field,  and  bring  up  the  cows,  and  run 
to  the  town  of  errands,  and  that  is  Wk 
good  as  play  you  know. 

'Mr*  L.  Well,  but  you  could  buy 
apples  or  gingerbread  at  the  town,  I 
suppose,  if  you  had  m<mey* 
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£.  O — I  can'  get  s^jdes  tt  home ; 
and  as  for  gingerbread,  I  don't  mind  it 
anuch,  £<»*  my  mammy  gives  me  a  pie 
now  and  then,  and  that  is  as  good. 

Mr.  L.  Would  you  not  like  a  knife 
to  cut  sticks  ? 

B.  I  have  one — here  it  is — brother 
Tom  gave  it  me. 

Mr.  L.  Your  shoes  are  full  of  holes 
*-*Hd(Hi't  you  want  a  better  pair  ? 

B^  I  have  a  better  pair  for  Sundays* 

Mr*  L*  But  these  let  in  water. 

B.  0»  I  dont  care  for  that. 

Mr.  L.  Your  hat  is  all  torn  too. 

B*  I  have  a  better  at  hoine>  but  I 
had  as  lieve  have  none  at  all,  for  it 
Imrts  my  hetid* 

Mr.  L.  What  do  you  do  when  it 

TOIllS  r 

JBs  If  it  rausit  very  httrds  IgetMider 
the  hedge  till  it  ia  tlver* 

Mi-^  Z.  What  do  yosa  do  .wbao  you 
are  Imbgiiy  befbreit  is  time  t^go  hom^ ? 


JBw  I  saoaetimes  eat  a  raw  turnip. 

Mr.  Ln  But  if  there  are  iKwae  ? 

B.  Then  I  do  as  well  as  X  can ;  I 
.vork  on,  and  never  think  of  it. 

Mr.  L.  Are  you  not  dry  ftometim^s 
this  hot  weather  ? 

B,  Yes,  but  there  is  water  enough. 

Mr.  L.  Why,  ray  litde  fellow,  you 
are  quite  a  philosopher, 

B.  Sir? 

Mr.  L.  I  say  you  are  a  philosopher, 
but  I  am  sure  you  do  not  know  what 
that  meaiiis. 

B.  No,  Sir,  no  harm,  I  hope. 

Mr.  L.  Nq,  no  !  (lauglung.J  Well, 
III  J  boy)  you  seem  to  want  nothing  at 
all,  so  I  i^hall  not. give  y^u  money  to 
make  you  want  any  thing.  But  were 
you  ever  at  school  ? 

B.  No,  Sir,  but  daddy  saf  s  I  shall 
go  after  harvest. 

Mr.  L.  You  will  want  books  then. 

B.  Yes,  the  boys  have  aJI  a  Spelling- 
book  and  a  Testament. 
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Mr.  h.  Well,  then,  I  will  give  you 
them-H:ell  your  daddy  so,  and  that  it 
is  because  I  thought  you  a  very  good 
contented  little  boy.  So  now  go  to 
your  sheep  again. 

B.  I  will,  Sir.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  L.  Good  bye,  Peter. 

B.  Good  bye,  Sir. 

FLYING  ANDl  SWIMMING. 

How  I  wish  I  could  fly !  (cried  Ro- 
bert,  as  he  was  gazing  after  his  pigeons 
that  were  exercising  themselves  in  a 
morning's  flight.)  How  fine  it  must  be 
to,  soar  to  such  a  height,  and  to  dash 
through  the  air  with  so  swift  a  motion. 

I  doubt  not  (said  his  father)  that  the 
pigeons  have  great  pleasure  in  it ;  but 
we  have  our  pleasures  too ;  and  it  is 
idle  to  indulge  longings  for  things  quite 
out  of  our  power. 
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JR.  But  do  you  tiiink.it  impoesible 
for  men  to  learn  to  fly  ? 

F.  I  do— for  I  see  they  are  not  fur- 
nished by  nature  with  organs  requisite 
for  the  purpose. 

H.  Might  not  artificial  wings  be 
contrived,  such  as  Daedalus  is  said  to 
have  used  ? 

F.  Possibly  they  might;  but  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  put  them  in  motion. 

JR.  Why  could  not  a  man  move  them, 
if  they  were  fastened  to  his  shoulders, 
as  well  as  a  bird  ? 

^  F.  Because  he  has  got  arms  to  move 
which  die  bird  has  not.  The  same  or- 
ganswhich  in  quadrupeds  are  employed 
to  move  the  fore  legs,  and  in  man,  the 
arms,  are  spent  by  birds  in  the  motion 
of  the  wings.  Nay,  the  muscles  or 
bundles  of  flesh,  that  tnove  the  wings, 
are  proportionally  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  those  bestowed  upon  our 
arms}  so  that  it. is  impossible,  formed 
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M  we  are,  that  we  should  use  wings, 
were  they  made  and  fastened  on  with 
ever  ao  much  art. 

R.  But  angeis,  and  cupids,  9&d  such 
things,  are  painted  with  wings ;  and  I 
think  they  look  very  natural.  • 

F.  To  you  they  may  appear  «o ;  but 
an  anatomist  sees  them  at  once  to  be 
monsters,  which  could  not  really  exist. 

R.  God  might  have  created  winged 
men,  however,  if  he  had  pleased. 

J^.  No  doubt ;  but  they  could  not 
have  had  the  same  shape  that  men  have 
now.  They  would  have  been  different 
creatures,  such  as  it  wa^  not  in  his  plan 
to  make.  But  you  that  long  to  fly— 
eonsiiler  if  you  have  made  use  of  all  the 
faculties  already  given  you !  You  want 
to  subdue  the  element  of  air — ^what  can 
you  do  with  that  of  water  ?  Can  you 
swim  ? 

R.  No,  not  yet. 

F.  Your  coiQpanion  Johfis(»i,  I 
think,  can  swim  very  well. 
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R.  Yes.  , 

F.  Reflect,  then,  on  the  difFerence 
betwixt  him  and  you.  A  boat  oversets 
with  you  both  in  a  deep  stream.  You 
plump  at  once  to  the  bottom,  and  infal- 
libly lose  your  life.  He  rises  like  a  cork, 
darts  away  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
reaches  the  side  in  perfect  safety.  Both 
of  you,  pursued  by  a  bull,  come  to  the 
side  of  a  river.  He  jumps  in  and  crosses 
if. "  You  are  drowned  if  you  attempt  it, 
and  tossed  by  the  ball  if  you  do  not. 
What  an  advantage  he  has  over  you ! 
Yet  you  are  furnished  with  e^cactly  the 
same  bodily  powers  that  he  is.  How 
is  this  ? 

R.  Because  he  has  been  taught,  and 
I  have  not. 

•  F.  True,  but  it  is  an  easy  thing  to 
leatn,  and  requires  no  other  instructioti 
than  boys  can  give  one  another  when 
they  bathe  together:  so  that  I  wonder 
any  feorfy  should  neglect  to  acquire  an 
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art  at  once  agreeable  apd  useful.  The 
Romans  used  to  say,  by  way  of  proverb 
of  a  blockhead,  <<  He  can  neither  read 
nor  swim."  You  may  remember  how 
Caesar  was  saved  at  Alexandria  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  sea,  and  swim- 
ming with  one  hand,  while  he  held  up 
his  Commentaries  with  the  other. 

R.  I  should  like  very  well  to  swim, 
and  I  have  often  tried,  but  I  always 
pop  under  water,  aiid  that  daunts  me* 

F.  And  it  is  that  fear  which  prevents 
you  from  succeeding. 

R.  But  is  it  as  natural  for  man  to 
swim  as  for  other  creatures?  I  have 
heard  that  the  young  of  all  other  ani- 
mals swim  the  first  time  they  are  thrown 
into  the  water. 

F.  They  do— they  are  without  fear. 
In  our  climate  the  water  is  generally 
cold,  and  is  early  made  an  object  of  ter- 
ror. But  in  the  hot  countries,  where 
bathing  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  plea- 
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sures,  youngchUdren  swim  so  early  and 
well,  that  I  should  suppose  they  take 
to  it  almost  naturally. 

R.  I  am  resolved  to  learn,  and  I  will 
ask  Johnson  to  take  me  with  him  to  the 
river. 

F.  Do  ;  but  let  him  find  you  a  safe 
place  to  begin  at.  I  don't  want  you, 
however,  to  proceed  so  cautiously  as 
Sir  Nicholas  Gimcrack  did. 

jR.  How  was  that? 

F.  He  spread  himself  out  on  a  large 
table,  and  placing  before  him  a  basin 
of  wather  with  a  frog  in  it,  he  struck 
with  his  arms  and  legs  as  he  observed 
the  animal  do. 

R.  And  did  that  teach  him  ? 

F^  Yes — to  swim  on  dry  land ;  but 
he  never  ventured  himself  in  the  water, 

R.  Shall  I  get  corks  or  bladders? 

F.  No;  learn  to  depend   on  your 
own  powers.     It  is  a  good  lesson  in 
other  things,  as  well  as  in  swimming. 
p2 
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Learning  to  swim  with  corks,  is  like 
learning  to  construe  Latin  with  a  trans- 
lation on  the  other  side.  It  saves  son^e 
pains  at  firsts  but  the  business  is  not 
done  half  so  ei&ctuaUy. 

THE  FEMALE  CHOICE, 

*  A  TALEv 

A  YOUNG  girl,  having  fatigued  her- 
self one  hot  day  with  running  about  the 
garden,  'sat  herself  down  in  a  pleasant 
arbour,  where  she  presently  fell  asleep. 
During  her  slumber,  two  female  figures 
presented  themselves  before  her.  One 
was  loosely  habited  in  a  thin  robe  of 
pink  with  light  green  trinjmings.  Her 
aaah  of  silver  gauge  flowed  to  the 
ground.  Her  fair  hair  fell  in  ringlets 
down  hef  neck;  ^nd  her  head-dress 
consjlsted  of  artificial  flowers  interwoven 
with  feathers.     She  held  in  one  hand  a 
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ball-ticket,  and  in  the  othor  a  fjincy- 
dress  all  covered  with  spaxigles  mid 
knots  of  gay  ribljajid.  She  advanced 
smiling  tp  the  girl,  and  with  a  f^q^iliar 
air  thu3  addressed  her : 

My  dearest  Melissa,  I  am  ^  kind  ge- 
nius, who  have  watched  you  frpm  your 
birth,  and  hav^  joyfujly  beheld  all  your 
beauties  expand,  till  at  length  they  jfcave 
rendered  you  a  companion  worthy  of 
me.  See  what  I  have  brought  you* 
This  dres§  and  this  ticket  will  give  you 
free  access  to  all  the  ravishing  delights 
of  my  palace.  With  me  you  will  pass 
your  days  in  a  perpetual  round  of  ever- 
varying  amusements.  Like  the  gay 
butterfly,  you  will  have  no  other  busi- 
ness than  to  flutter  from  flower  to 
flower,  and  spread  your  charms  before 
admiring  spectators.  No  restraints,  no 
toils,  no  dull  tasks  are  to  be  fbund  with- 
in my  happy  domains.  All  isjileasure^ 
life  and  good  bumouf.  ComCj^  then> 
p8 
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my  dear!  Let  me  put  you  on  this  dress, 
which  will  make  you  quite  enchanting ; 
and  away,  away,  with  me ! 

Melissa  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
comply  with  the  call  of  this  inviting 
nymph ;  but  first  she  thought  it  would 
be  prudent  at  least  to  ask  her  name. 

My  name,  said  she,  is  Dissipation. 

The  other  female  then  advanced. 
She  was  clothed  in  a  close  habit  of 
brown  stuff,  simply  relieved  with  white. 
She  wore  her  smooth  hair  under  a  plain 
cap.  Her  whole  person  was  perfectly 
neat  and  clean.  Her  look  was  serious^ 
but  satisfied:  and  her  air  was  staid  and 
composed.  She  held  in  one  hand  a 
distaff;  on  the  opposite  arm  hung  a 
work-basket ;  and  the  girdle  round  her 
waist  was  garnished  with  scissars,  knit* 
tti^  needles,  reels,  and  other  imple* 
ments  of  female  labour.  A  bunch  cf 
keys  hung  at  her  side.  She  thus^ac* 
hosted  the  sleeping  girl : 
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Melissa,  I  am  the  genius  who  have 
ever  been  the  friend  and  companion  of 
your  mother:  and  I  now  offer  my 
protection  to  you.  I  have  no  allure- 
ments to  tempt  you  with,  like  those  of 
tny  gay  rival.  Instead  of  spending  all 
your  time  in  amusements,  if  you  enter 
yourself  of  my  train,  you  must  risf 
early,  and  pass  the  long  day  in  a  variety 
of  employments,  some  of  them  difficult, 
some  laborious,  and  all  requiring  some 
exertion  of  body  or  mind.  You  must 
dress  plainly,  live  mostly  at  home,  and 
aim  at  being  useful  rather  than  shining. 
But  in  return  I  will  ensure  you  con- 
tent, even  spirits,  self-approbation,  and 
the  esteem  of  all  who  thoroughly  know 
you.  If  these  offers  appear  to  your 
young  mind  less  inviting  than  those  of 
my  rival,  be  assured,  however,  that  they 
^e  more  real.  She  has  promised  much 
more  than  she  can  ever  make  good* 
Perpetual  pleasures  are  no  more  in  the 
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power  of  Dissipation,  than  of  Vice  or 
Polly  to  bestow.  Her  delights  quickly 
pall,  and  are  inevitably  succeeded  by 
languor  and  disjgust  She  appears  to 
you  under  disguise,  and  what  you  see 
is  not  her  real  face.  For  myself,  I  shall 
never  seem  to  you  less  amiable  than  I 
jiow  do,  but  on  the  contrary,  you  will 
like  me  better  and  better.  If  I  look 
grave  to  you  now,  you  will  hear  me 
sing  at  my  work ;  and  when  work  is 
over,  I  can  dance  too.  But  I  have  said 
enough.  It  is  time  for  you  to  choose 
whom  you  will  follow,  and  upon  that 
choice  all  your  happiness  depends.  If 
you  would  know  my  name,  it  is  House- 
wifery. 

Melissa  heard  her  with  more  atten- 
tion than  delight}  and  though  overawed 
by  her  manner,  she  could  not  help  turn- 
ing again  to  take  another  look  at  the 
first  speaker.  She  beheld  her  still  offer- 
ing her  presents  with  so  bewitching  an 
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air  that  she  felt  it  scarcely  possible  to 
xesist :  when,  by  a  lucky  accident,  the 
-mask  with  which  Dissipation's  face  was 
so  artfully  covered,  fell  off.  As  soon 
as  Melissa  beheld  instead  of  the  smiling 
features  of  youth  and  cheerfulness,  a 
countenance  wan  and  ghastly  with  sick- 
ness, and  soured  by  fretfulness,  she 
turned  away  with  horror,  and  gave  her** 
hand  unreluetantly  to  her  sober  and 
sincere  companion. 
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